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THE OLD YEAR AND THE NEW. 


Carrigbawn, De- r 28, 1850. 


Srnce_last I wrote to you, my dear Anthony, Christmas has com aad gone. 
Gone is the glory of plumb- pudding and mince-pies—the misletoe ait the wassail 
bowl—the holly and the ivy. But the fond hearts that this holy season has 
brought together part not thus soon again. Ah, no! they have not for this left 
their « distant homes, disentangled themselv es from their world-born cares, and 
come clustering once more around the hallowed hearths of childhood, that they 
may rush back into the bustle and coil of life, and seal up again the sweet springs 
of affection that welled forth from their hearts, touched by the wand of Love, as 
the living streams gushed from the rock at Meribah, beneath the rod of the law- 
giver of Israel. In the remote regions of the mes the spirit of primitive 
hospitality is, thank Heaven, too potent for such a rapid disruption of the social 
union ; and the friends who assemble at Christmas are sure to see the waning 
year to an end in each other's company, and let the new year dawn upon and 
sanctify their friendship. Well, then, you may be sure Uncle Saul’s mansion is 
thronged: every chamber has its inhabitant, as every cell in a hive has its parti- 
cular bee. Each one, during the day, does as he likes, or, if he likes, does nothing 
at all. There is a greyhound for the hills, if you love coursing ; or a rod for 
the streams, if you are an angler or a day -dreamer. Old Jonathan Freke will 
join you in a cigar, or, rather, half a dozen of them, and talk transatlantic poli- 
tics. My uncle will stroll with you through the now leafless woodlands. Will 
you read? there is a book in the study ; but be sure you replace it when you 
are done. Matilda will sing for you in the drawing-room, Abigail will canter 
with you on the sward, and all the girls, God bless them, will talk with you by 
the hour, anywhere and everywhere! ‘Thus, by day, each is master of his own 
time, and may form such combinations as his fancy dictates; but, in the evening, 
when the chairs are drawn nearer around the fire, and the log burns its brightest, 
then we are all common property, and each contributes his share to the general 
stock of pleasure and good humour. Such is the way in which we spend our 
Christmas holidays in the country, Anthony. 

Amongst the guests at Christmas, none holds a more honoured place than our 
worthy parish pastor. He is Saul’s domestic chaplain on all occasions, and the 
friend and counsellor of every Slingsby. He has christened every boy and girl of 
the present generation. He has ministered consclation by the bed-side of all of 
those who have passed away, and committed their dust to its kindred dust, where 
they now sleep in the old church-yard. He has known the trials from which 
none who live long can escape: widowed and childless, he bears his cross with 
the fidelity of a disciple, and waits his summons with the hope of a Christian. 

Last evening, we were all circling the old-fashioned fire-place in the drawing- 
room. The conversation paused for a moment, and, otndam a feeling of mo- 
mentary sadness seemed to creep in amongst us. I know not to what 1 should 
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attribute this, unless to the announcement which my friend Herbert and myself 
had just made, that we should leave “the Park” next day, and a gentle sigh from 
a young lady that shall be nameless, responded to by an e xpiration from Herbert, 
which he adroitly strangled by a cough, tended not a little to confirm my sus- 
pic ions. ‘ Well,” said U nele Saul, at last, “*if you must go, there is no help for 
it; but you will be back soon. We shall meet by New Year’s Day, at farthest.’ 
“ Most assuredly,” said I. Eh, Herbert ?” My friend assented emphatically. 
A deep, long sigh attracted general attention to the pastor ; he was slowly coiling 
his heavy w atch-chain with the left hand round the fore finger of the 1 right one. 
We all knew the old man’s habits, and were aware he was rumin: ating, and would 
shortly “come out with a homily,” as Saul phrases it, and so we at once assumed 
the attitude of reverent attention. 

“We shall meet by New Year's Day, at farthest,” said the old man, repeating the 
words, half in musing and half in observation, to those around him. ‘ How many 
in all ages have so spoke n upon whom no New Year's morn ever dawned again! how 
many who have begun the year in joy and health and hope, who have assured 
their hearts that it she ull be as those that went before it, and even ‘ more abundant,’ 
have found it a treasury of sorrows and trials—its sunshine overcast with cloud 
and tempest—its flowers of hope withered e dead—its fairest promises the 
forerunners of life’s heaviest dispe nsations! Yes, let us pause a little, and think 
upon the year that is now passing away, ere we re joice in the prospect of that 
which is so nigh at hand. Look in upon the homes of your dearest friends 
now, and count the chairs that were drawn around that most blessed sanctus ry 


of sweet affections, the evening fireside, on last New Year's Day. Are any of 


them now unte me anted—standing lonely against the wall ? Father ! is ‘thy 
honoured form absent? Mother! does thy sweet face of love beam still upon us? 
Children! are ye all—all there, smiling, ‘and prattling, and shedding light upon 
our hearts, like star-beams in a serene midnight ? Alas! alas! it may not be— 
some one is gone—and we moisten even our festive bread with tears as we think 
upon the departed. At whose threshold has not Azrael stood within these short 
twelve months? whose house has he not entered? Many a one, erect in strength 
and high in hope when the year was young, is now bowed down in sickness and 
shattered in his fortunes; whose light of life flickers and burns lower hourly, 
and will scarce struggle through the few days of this old year that still remain. 
And then, too, what opportunities have been lost—what blessings unvalued— 
what monitions unheeded—what lessons of God’s own teaching unread! Ah! 
let us think of all this when we welcome in the new year, and our gratulations 
shall be tempered with a profound sense of the responsibilities whic h this recur- 
ring cycle of time brings with it. 

“ You speak truly, my dear old friend,” said Saul; ‘it should be in no spirit 
of unreflecting gaiety that we should see the old year out, or of heedless festivity 
that we should usher the new year in; but still it is permitte 2d us to look for- 

ward to it with joy as one period more added to that gift of long life which the 
instincts of our own being, as well as the Word of our Creator, assures us is a 
blessing.” 

* Ay,” said the pastor, “ it is one talent more given to us to be laid up in 
the napkin, or to gain other talents. Let us take heed how we use it, for we 
shall have to account when ‘ the Lord cometh and reckoneth’ with us. The 
recurrence of a new year is in this, too, a subject of thanks and rejoicing, that 
it enables us, as it were, to balance the account with the inexorable past, and to 
bring over into the new leaf the debts against us which would otherwise remain 
undischarged for ever. We have thus an opportunity afforded us of improving 
the future by the experience of the past, of setting the advances which we shall 
make during the new year against the short-comings of the old one, and can- 
celling, by God’ s help, the debt that was marked against us. If we shall not 
thus use the years that are vouchsafed to us, we shall have occupied our allotted 
space of time in vain, or worse than in vain, though we may count our four- 
score years and ten ; and we may say with Simonides, when asked to what time 
of life he had arrived—< I have lived a very short time, though a great many 
years.’ ” 

A —— silence of a few moments succeeded the parson’s homily.” The 
spell was broken by Herbert. 
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** Do you remember Tennyson's ‘Death of the Old Year?’ It is full of a 
racy and joyous spirit that pleases me well :— 


“* He was full of joke and jest, 
But all his merry quips are o’er ; 
To see him die, across the waste, 
His son and heir doth ride post-haste; 
But he'll be dead before. 
Every one for his own. 
The night is stormy and cold, my friend, 
And the New Year blithe and bold, my friend, 
Comes up to take his own.” 


. * Better still to my thinking,” said I, * is Longfellow’s ‘ Midnight Mass for 
the Dying Year ?’” Listen to a verse or two :— 


“ Through woods and mountain passes 
The winds like anthems roll, 
They are chanting solemn masses, 
Singing, ‘ Pray for this poor soul, 
Pray—pray.’ 
“ And the hooded clouds, like friars, 
Tell their beads in drops of rain, 


; And patter their doleful prayers ; 
, But their prayers are all in vain— 
7 All in vain,” 


“« There’s a Yankee for you!” said my godfather, proudly. ‘I tell you the 
Americans are great people. In everything that advances civilisation and adorns 
life they are behind no nation in the world. It always ‘raises my dander’ to 
. hear one of the old country abuse them.” 

‘¢ They are all you say,” said Uncle Saul, “though they have their faults ; 
; and what nation has not? These mainly arise from their anomalous position— 
L an old people transplanted into a new soil. While they have imported the know. 
ledge and civilisation of the parent country ; their physical condition has forced 
then n to reject many of our social institutions and feelings, which, while they give 
stability and dignity to a nation that has reached its climacteric, tend, it must 
. be confessed, to cramp the energies and impede the action of a country whose 
great object is still progress. But this will be all rectified in good time!” 
; ‘‘ Do you know,” Saul, ‘‘ they are not unlike the large ash trees that I saw 
. you transplanting the other day into the hedge-rows. Trimmed and pollarded 
up pretty bare in the branc hes; not much grace or ornament about them just 
; now, and looking tarnation queerish; but wait for a year or two, till they fix 
r themselves firmly in the soil, and get comfortable and used to it, and then you 
. will see how they'll shoot out and go-a-head like a flash of lightning.” 
My godfather’s eulogy was received with a hearty cheer and alg wugh, ** Bravo, 
\ friend,” said Uncle Saul, « you are half Yankee yourself. I long to ; get amongst 
this fine people, and I hope ‘the time is not far distant when we shall think as 


L little of a trip to New York as we did in my young days to London. But come, 
, nephew Jonathan, you are the first on the list to- night for a contribution.” 

; “ Here Iam, Uncle, all ready. It is a little premature, but you know we shall 
t not all meet again till after the eve of the New Year. 

THE OLD YEAR AND THE NEW. 

4 I. 

i The light of day 

: Has passed away, 

‘ And midnight’s hour draws near ; 

l When next the light 


Shall break on night, 
; ‘Twill bring us the New Year. 
The New Year—the New Year, 
Welcome be the New Year— 
7 With pealing chimes, 
And merry rhymes, 
Let’s welcome in the New Year, 













The Old Year and the New. 






II. 
Ah me! it seems 
Like last night’s dreams, 
That, gathering gaily here, 
With laughter light 
We passed the night 
That brought in this Old Year. 
The Old Year—the Old Year, 
Farewell unto the Old Year— 
Check laugh and smile, 
We'll chaunt the while 
The requiem of the Old Year. 






IT. 
Rest in peace ! 
No more thy face 
Shall shine amongst us here. 
Thou'st wrought thy fill 
Of good and ill: 
God give thee rest, Old Year ! 
The Old Year—the Old Year, 
Place him on his cold bier. 
Thy deeds are done, 
Thy race is run, 
God give thee rest, thou Old Year, 


Iv. 
** Thou little child, 
So gay and wild, 
A moment draw thou near. 
Say art thou glad, 
Or art thou sad, 
To lose the poor Old Year ?” 
The Old Year—the Old Year, 
Place him on his cold bier. 
Toll the bell, 
Ring his knell, 
God give thee rest, thou Old Year. 


v. 
« From morn till night 
My heart was light, 
And smiles dried up each tear. 
But let him go— 
I hope to know 
Full many as gay a Year.” 
The Old Year—the Old Year, 
He was a gay and bold Year, 
Toll the bell, 
Ring his knell, 
God give thee rest, thou Old Year, 
vI. 
** Come to my side, 
Thou fair young bride, 
From thee I fain would hear 
If thou art glad, 
Or if thou'rt sad, 
To lose the poor Old Year ?” 
The Old Year—the Old Year, 
Lay him on his cold bier. 
Toll the bell, 
ting his knell, 
God give thee rest, thou Old Year. 
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VIL. 
**The Old Year brought 
A chequered lot, 
But still 1 loved him dear— 
With all its pain 
I'd live again 
The days of this Old Year. 
The Old Year—the Old Year, 
l'll drop o’er him the cold tear. 
Toll the bell, 
Ring his knell, 
God give thee rest, thou Old Year. 


vir. 
« A joyful bride, 
I stood beside 
A man who loves me dear— 
But ah! I mourn 
A father torn 
From me by this Old Year. 
The Old Year—the Old Year, 
Place him on his cold bier. 
Toll the bell, 
Ring his knell, 
God give thee rest, thou Old Year. 


IX. 
‘© Yet will I greet 
With welcome sweet 

The morn that now is near— 

I hope to claim 
A mother’s name 
In time, from thee, New Year.” 
The Old Year—the Old Year, 
All thy days are told, Year. 
Toll the bell, 
Ring his knell, 
God give thee rest, thou Old Year. 
x: 
** Thou reverend sage 
Of ripe old age, 
Thy words I now would hear, 
Say art thou glad 
Or art thou sad 

To lose the poor Old Year ?” 

The Old Year—the Old Year, 
Place him on his cold bier, 

Toll the bell, 

Ring his knell, 
God give thee rest, thou Old Year. 


XI. 
** Ah! one by one 
The year that’s gone 
Took all I loved most dear, 
And now I wait 
In hope my fate, 
To die like this Old Year. 
The Old Yeur—the Old Year, 
Shed o'er him the cold tear. 
Toll the bell, 
King the knell, 
God give thee rest, thou Old Year. 


The Old Year and the New. 


XII, 
«Thus day by day, 
"Mid graves I stray, 
While still I linger here ; 
Each year that’s past 
I deem my last, 
Yet welcome each New Year. 
The Old Year—the Old Year, 
Place him on his cold bier. 
Ring the bell, 
Toll his knell, 
God give thee rest, thou Old Year. 


XIII. 
‘* Long life is given 
A boon from heaven, 
We've work to do while here ; 
And there ’s a voice 
That cries ‘ Rejoice, 
Bless God for each New Year !’” 
The New Year—the New Year! 
All hail unto the New Year! 
With pealing chimes 
And merry rhymes, 
Let’s welcome in the New Year! 


It does not become me, my dear Anthony, to tell you how well my ode was 
received. Kind friends are rarely good critics; and you may be sure the failings 
in my composition were dealt with very tenderly, while its merits had more than 
their deserts of praise. 

‘* Mr. Herbert,” said Uncle Saul, ‘*I hear you are a great admirer of every 
thing German; I am sure you can give us a German song. Matilda tells me 
you have brought home a trunk full of German music, and prints, and books, 
and I know not what else.” 

«Tam certainly rather Germanesque in my tastes, sir,” said Herbert, stroking 
his chin, upon which was sprouting one of that sort of stubble beards which, 
with a certain class of young gentlemen, is becoming fashionable ; as if appeal- 
ing to that ornament to verify the truth of his observations. ‘They are great 
thinkers, and they express their thoughts with force and originality in every 
mode in which thought can be expressed—by the rythm of sounds and words, 
by the pencil and the pen. What music can surpass that of Mendelssohn or 
Spohr ; what poetry that of Goéthe or Schiller? What sketches can approach 
Retzsch’s in vigour, truth, and conception? Mere outlines, yet more forcible 
than the most elaborate finish of light and shade, they have all the effect of 
sculpture: they are statues in the flat.” 

‘« And their divinity,” said the parson ; “ pray what can you say for that ?” 

**T can’t say much, sir, in favour of those who would reduce Christianity to a 
system of myths; but I can assure you they write some capital novels and 
romances.” 

‘*No doubt,” said the parson ; ‘ I should expect as much from the samples of 
their divinity I have met with.” 

« Well, sir,” said Herbert, ‘I will enable you to judge for yourself, if it be 
agreeable to all our good friends here, through the medium of my indifferent 
translation of a little tale that is appropriate to the present season, and has not, 
I believe, as yet found its way into England.” 

The proposition was assented to by acclamation, and Herbert, after a moment’s 
absence, returned with a small manuscript, from which he read as follows : 


THE BELLS OF 8T. BRUNO. 


Tere never was acoldernight known in Suabia than the night of the 31st 
within the memory of the oldest man of December, 17—. ‘The snow lay 
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The Bells of St. Bruno. 


thick in the little valley of St. Bruno, 
and the frost had set in with unu- 
sual severity. The goat-herds had 
all come down from the lowest cha- 
lets on the mountain sides, and 
thronged the village, and not a soul 
that had a grain of common sense 
showed its nose out of doors since 
sunset. It had gone one quarter past 
eleven by the old church clock, when 
a sharp, impatient knock at the door of 
the little «* Bierhaus,” dignified by the 
name of “Die vret Engel,” as might be 
seen by the sign of the three angels 
over the door, kept by old Caspar 
Schwemmen, made that worthy start 
from the chair in which he was dozing 
before the fire, and attend to the sum- 
mons. 

‘* In heaven’s name, gossip Caspar, 
open your door and let me in.” 

‘What! is that you, neighbour 
Hans Klingel? You must have press- 
ing need to be out such a night as 
this: the bears and wolves will hardly 
leave their dens this weather.” 

‘* Pressing need,” grumbled the 
little old man, as he stepped in and 
sat down by the fire. ‘ Ay, pressing 
need, truly. Do you forget that to- 
morrow will be New Year's Day? and 
don’t you know that I am the bell- 
ringer of St. Bruno’s, and that I must 
pes al the chimes at midnight to rouse 
honest folks from their slee p, and get 
the ague, and the rheumatism, and be 
frost-bitten to boot in the bell-tower. 
Marry! if I don’t, the township will 
stop my salary, I'll warrant them.” 

«‘ Faith,” said the vintner, “ I think 
they would ; and hang thee out of the 
steeple, moreover, if thou should’st be 
guilty of such a crime as to let the 
new year steal in upon us without the 
welcome of a merry chime.’ 

“Ay, hang me. A dog’s life is 
sure to find a dog’s death at last. 
But, I say, Caspar, let us have a 
tankard of thy strongest, gossip. My 
old bones are so stiff with cold, that 
I have hobbled across the way just 
to throw them at thy rousing fire, 
while we toss off a pot or two, and 
talk over old times.” 

Hans, or as he was more generall 
called, Hinnschen, was, if the trut 
must be told, an old toper, and as 
fond of his flagon as any man in the 
village, with one exception, and that 
was mine host of ‘ The Three Angels ;” 
and the two old men had been toping 
it together I know not how many 


years. It is wonderful how difficult it 
is to please thirsty people in the mat- 
ter of the weather. It is always too 
hot or too cold, too wet or too dry for 
them ; and accordingly they have to 
be cooled or heated, dried or moisten- 
ed, as sure as the sun rises in the hea- 
vens, and all this is to be done by the 
aid of the tankard. Now, as I said, this 
was a terribly cold night, and the two 
old fellows stood in need of an unusual 
amount of caloric : so they sat down 
right heartily, and they mulled their 
ale, and they smoked their pipes, and 
they made themselves as happy as 
they could by grumbling at their own 
lot and envying their neighbours. 

“TI tell thee again, Caspar,” said 
Hinnschen, “ I lead a dog’s life; day 
and night digging in damp g graves and 
ringing of be Ils ; exposed to all sorts of 
weather—ah ! the weather is not now 
what it was when we were boys— 
broiled and baked in summer, and 
drowned and frozen in winter. But 
the worst of all is ringing those chimes 
at Easter, and Christmas, and New 
Year’s Day, and I know not what 
other days. Ifalordis married, or 
alady bear a little one, why I geta 
thaler or two for a merry peal, and 
even the poorer folks will not for- 
get to give me a florin for a toll 
or two at their wedding, but I have 
not a kreutzer for all this holyday 
work, you see, and so I have no love 
for it.’ 

«You say true, neighbour,” said 
Caspar, “ so far as the matter of love ; 
but the chimes go in your year’s work, 
and you have » your salary. If it is 
small, ’tis certain: you are not like 
me, depending on chance custom. Ah! 
Hans, people are changing, and not 
for the better,either, and if things don’t 
mend, I must shut my door and take 
down my angels.” 

The old fellows talked and sipped 
away, and time passed on unheeded, 
till they were in a state, it must be 
confessed, not very becoming either a 
Christian vintner, under the protec- 
tion of angels, or a reverend bell-ring- 
er on the eve of a great festival. At 
last the clock chimed out in the silence 
of the frosty night, and Hannschen 
rose up in trepidation. 

‘* Holy angels!” said he, somewhat 
confusedly, «‘ how many quarters chim~ 
ed, Caspar ?” 

« Well, I didn’t count them, Hanns. 
chen, but I think only two.” 










** Nay, [ll be sworn it was four.” 

** Thou’rt drunk, man, and see’st 
double,” said the vintner, laughing 
sottishly. 

But Caspar had toddled off with what 
speed he might, and was soon at the 
tower hard by, where he fumbled at the 
lock with the key, and at length let 
himself in. By the time he had struck 
a light, he found that it still wanted 
near a quarter of midnight ; so he sat 
down at, the bench in the porch with 
the intention of resting a moment, and 
then returning to finish his stoup. But 
the rapid exercise and the night air 
had their usual effect, and he was in a 
state that might be pronounced ——. 
Well, well, men will have their feel- 
ings, and the less we say about ITinns- 
chen’s state the better. He began 
to think, if not with great precision, 
at least with great assiduity, and even 
attempted a prayer, ora hymn, ora 
drinking-song, he was not sure which, 
for he had a great stock of each sort, 
and he was, moreover, a poet in a 
small way himself. By degrees things 
seemed to change around him, and he 
found himself somehow before the great 
clock above in the belfry, with its big 
white face staring upon him, as it was 
lit up by the moonlight. There were 
to be seen the twelve Apostles in their 
niches, who came out to strike the 
hours daily, and above them all was 
the image of their Master. And Hinns- 
chen stared at the clock-face in 
turn with all his might, till at length 
the figures seemed to fidget, and shift, 
and change beneath his gaze, as if he 
were putting the saints out of counte- 
nance. While he was yet staring, the 
tongue of the clock-bell swung, and 
swayed to and fro within the great 
mouth of the bell, and, hark! clash went 
the first stroke of midnight.Then one of 
the figures stepped forth from its niche 
and stood before the image which was 
above; and when Iinnschen looked 
up at the image, behold it was altoge- 
ther changed. The halo that encircled 
its head was enlarged till it became : 
mighty ring encircling the whole fi- 

ure, and upon it were inscribed, in 
etters of fire, the word 


“ Eternity.” 


And the figure that stepped forth from 
the niche bowed down before the other, 
and Hinnschen heard them speak 
thus :— 
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FIRST SPIRIT. 

‘‘ Tam the Spirit of the first month 
of the year that ‘Thou gayest to man, 
Lo! Iam here at the summons of the 
bell, and my brethren await thy call.” 


SPIRIT OF ETERNITY. 
* Render thy account.” 


FIRST SPIRIT. 

** From the hands of thy servant, 
Time, in the darkness of the night, 
received I the young year. I wrapped 
him in my snow-wreath till the morn. 
ing light broke on the world, and then 
I showed him to men, and they sang 
with joy when they saw his face: and 
[ told him of his appointed work—how 
he was to raise up and hurl down 
nations ; to slay with the pestilence 
and famine; to save souls and to de- 
stroy them; to teach men to cope with 
angels in knowledge and power; to 
career amid the clouds upon the wings 
of the winds ; to bid the fleet light- 
nings do their errands, and the light 
of heaven paint the hues and images 
of all visible things for them: and I 
watched as he grew and strengthened 
and wrought his work, and then I left 
him to my brother.” 


SPIRIT OF ETERNITY. 

** Thou hast welldone. Go hence, 
and write it in the Book of Life.” 

Then the first Spirit passed away 
back into its place, and, lo! the second 
stroke of midnight rang out, and 
forth came another figure from its 
niche, and bowed before the Spirit of 
Eternity, and again Hinnschen heard 
voices, and they spake thus :— 


SECOND SPIRIT. 

“‘T am the Spirit of the second 
month of the year that thou gavest to 
man. Lo! Iam here at the summons 
of the bell.” 


SPIRIT OF ETERNITY. 
** Render thy account.” 


SECOND SPIRIT. 

‘From the hands of my brother 
received I the year, andI melted away 
the ice that crippled his young limbs, 
and I bathed him with rains. I filled 
for him the deep rivers, and I made 
the springs to gush forth, and the 
streams to rush down from a thousand 
hills. For him J prepared the earth’s 
bosom for the goodly seeds, and I told 
him of his appointed work to prepare 
the heart of man for its seed likewise, 


[ Jan. 
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and he grew, and increased, and 


wrought his work, and then [ left him 
to my brother.” 


SPIRIT OF ETERNITY. 

‘¢ Thou hast well done. Go hence, 
and write it in the Book of Life.” 

Then the second Spirit passed away 
back into its place, and, lo! the third 
stroke of midnight rang out, and forth 
came another figure from its niche, and 
bowed before the Spirit of Eternity. 


THIRD SPIRIT. 

‘*T am the Spirit of the third month 
of the year that thou gavest to man. 
Lo! I am here at the summons of the 
bell.” 

SPIRIT OF ETERNITY. 

** Render thy account.” 


THIRD SPIRIT. 

‘From the hands of my brother 
received I the year. I dried up for 
him the moistened ground. I opened 
the earth’s bosom, and I placed therein 
the seed, the corn, and the pulse. I 
planted the vine and the olive, and I 


covered it in again, and I told him of 


his appointed work, how he should 
watch over the seed sown in the heart 
of man wherein were the issues of life ; 
and I gladdened him with early flow- 
ers, the primrose, the daisy, and the 
violet ; and I brought out the young 
lambs to sport in the fields, and the 
small fish to throng the rivers ; and I 
gave him the song of the throstle, and 
the hum of the bee; and in hope and 
joy I left him to my brother.” 


SPIRIT OF ETERNITY. 

** Thou hast done well. Go hence, 
and write it in the Book of Life.” 

Then the third Spirit passed away 
back into its place, and, lo! the fourth 
stroke of midnight rang out, and forth 
came another figure from its niche, and 
bowed before the Spirit of Eternity. 


FOURTH SPIRIT. 
‘¢ Tam the Spirit of the fourth month 
of the year that thou gavest to man. 
Lo! I am here at the summons of the 
bell.” 
SPIRIT OF ETERNITY. 
‘«* Render thy account.” 


FOURTH SPIRIT. 

“From the hands of my brother 
received I the year. I warmed him 
with sunshine. I refreshed him with 
showers. I fanned him with the fresh 
breezes. I flung the light clouds 


around him. I made the seeds and 
the tender plants germinate and swell 
before him, and the green herbage 
spring up beneath his feet, and I spoke 
to him of the showers of divine grace, 
and the sunshine of divine love, that 
quicken and increase the good seed in 
the heart of man. I bid the cuckoo 
sing to him from the trees, and the lark 
from the heavens, and he waxed strong 
and vigorous and lovely, and so I lett 
him to my brother.” 


SPIRIT OF ETERNITY. 

‘* Thou hast done well. Go hence, 
and write it in the Book of Life.” 

Then the fourth Spirit passed away 
back into its place, and, lo! the fifth 
stroke of midnight rang out, and forth 
came another form from its niche, and 
bowed before the Spirit of Eternity. 


FIFTH SPIRIT. 
“ TI am the Spirit of the fifth month 
of the year that thou gavest to man. 
Lo! I am here at the summons of the 
bell.” 
SPIRIT OF ETERNITY. 
* Render thy account.” 


FIFTH SPIRIT. 

** From the hands of my brother re- 
ceived I the year. I called forth young 
men and maidens to give him welcome. 
I crowned him with flowers. I cheered 
him with the carols of a thousand 
birds. With the sound of the pipe and 
the tabor I led him to the dance where 
the beech spread out its sheltering 
arms, and the thick-leaved mulberry 
flung the perfume of its white flowers 
on the evening air. I gave him bright 
days and balmy nights. I breathed 
around him and in him the divine es- 
sence of love and joy. And I told him 
of his appointed work, to speak to man 
of a love and joy diviner still; and so 
I lett him to my brother.” 


SPIRIT OF ETERNITY. 
** Thou hast well done. Go hence, 
and write it in the Book of Life. 


Then the fifth Spirit passed away 
back into its place; and lo! the sixth 
stroke of midnight rang out, and forth 
came another figure from its niche, 
and bowed before the Spirit of Eter- 
nity. 

SIXTH SPIRIT. 

‘*IT am the Spirit of the sixth month 
of the year that thon hast given to 
man. Lo! I am here at the summons 
of the bell.” 
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SPIRIT OF ETERNITY. 
‘“‘ Render thy account.” 


SIXTH SPIRIT. 

«‘ From the hands of my brother re- 
ceived I the year. I made the buds 
swell and burst for him on the trees. 
I bid them put forth their many-co- 
loured blossoms, and caused the green 
leaves to deepen in the forest. 1 made 
the long day ring with melody, and 
the blue heavens beam with sunlight. 
I waked’ the joyous songs of young 
maids and their lovers, as they spread 
the fragrant hay where the heated 
mower whetted his scythe in the deep 
thick meadow. I loaded the air with 
odours by day, and with silver dew by 
night, and for him I made the tender 
blade to shoot upwards, and spread its 
green mantle over the earth. AndI 


told him to show forth His praise of 


whose glory the heavens and earth are 
full ; and so I left him to my brother. 


SPIRIT OF ETERNITY. 
«Thou hast well done. Go hence, 
and write it in the Book of Life.” 
Then the sixth Spirit passed away 
back into its place; and lo! the se- 
venth stroke of midnight rang out, 
and forth came another figure from its 


niche, and bowed before the Spirit of 


Eternity. 
SEVENTH SPIRIT. 

“T am the Spirit of the seventh 
month of the year that thou gavest 
to man. Lo! Iam here at the sum- 
mons of the bell.” 


SPIRIT OF ETERNITY. 
** Render thy account.’ 


SEVENTH SPIRIT. 

‘“‘ From the hands of my brother re- 
ceived I the year. For him I sent cool 
winds to wander at hot noon over the 
waving corn, and to shake the thick- 
leaved woods. I fed him with the 
early fruit of the apple and the golden 
honey of the toilful bee. For him I 
made the grain swell, and bow its yellow 
head, and ripen to the harvest, and I 
filled the grape with juice, and painted 
it purple and amber. I made the me- 
teor Rash by night. For him I made 
the lovely earth teem with life and 
beauty, and the waves of the ocean 
glow in the sunlight ; and shimmer in 
their silvery sleep, when the moon 
smiled down upon them; and I 
made the heavens flush with gold and 
crimson, as the sun rose and sank in 


their illimitable expanse ; and I told 
him of the wisdom and love of Him 
whose minister I was; and so I left 
him to my brother.” 
SPIRIT OF ETERNITY. 
** Thou hast well done. Go hence, 
and write it in the Book of Life.” 


Then the seventh Spirit passed away 
back into its place; and lo! the eighth 
stroke of midnight rang out, and forth 
came another figure from its niche, 
and bowed before the Spirit of Eternity. 


EIGHTH SPIRIT. 

“T am the spirit of the eighth month 
of the year that thou gavest to man. 
Lo! I am here at the summons of the 
bell.” 

SPIRIT OF ETERNITY. 

** Render thy account.” 

EIGHTH SPIRIT. 

** From the hands of my brother re- 
ceived I the year. I sustained his full- 
grown and lusty life with all the rich, 
ripe fruits of the teeming earth, the 
luscious fig, the juicy grape, the ruddy 
apple and the mellow pear. I made 
glad his heart with wine, and with 
corn and oil I satisfied him. For 
him the maiden sang, as she followed 
the reaper’s steps, and bound up the 
heavy-headed sheaves, or danced with 
the toil-freed swain in the moonlight. 
I gave him cooling brooks and shady 
bowers; and I told him how that as 
man sows and plants in anxious hope, 
so should he reap and gather in thank- 
ful joy. I bade him make known to 
man the goodness and the bounty of 
Him who holdeth the earth in the hol- 
low of his hand; but I showed him 
too the snow bursting from its chains 
on the mountains, and the avalanche 
thundering down into the valleys, slay- 
ing and laying waste, that men might 
learn his terrible power. And so I 
left him to my brother.” 


SPIRIT OF ETERNITY. 

«¢ Thou hast well done. Go hence, 
and write it in the Book of Life.” 

Then the eighth Spirit passed away 
back into its place ; and lo! the ninth 
stroke of midnight rang out, and forth 
came another figure from its niche, and 
bowed before the Spirit of Eternity. 

NINTH SPIRIT. 

‘Tam the Spirit of the ninth month 

of the year that thou gavest to man. 


am! I am here at the summons of the 
bell,” 
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SPIRIT OF ETERNITY. 
“ Render thy account.” 


NINTH SPIRIT. 

«‘ From the hands of my brother re- 
ceived I the year; and I, too, tended 
him, but with a shortened hand and 
more frugal gift, for the later fruits of 
the earth alone are mine. And the 
splendour of the heavens was passing 
away, and the beauty of the fair earth 
was beginning to fade. To admonish 
him, I withered the flowers. I stripped 
the trees of their beauty. I sent away 
the cuckoo and the swallow, and [ 
hushed the wild song of the skylark. 
I tempered the heat of the sunbeams, 
and the breeze crept with a mournful 
sigh through the changing leaves. And 
I told him that life was on the decline; 
and how man should, out of the abun- 
dance of his prime, make provision for 
the wants of his old age. And so I left 
him to my brother.” 


SPIRIT OF ETERNITY. 
«‘ Thou hast well done. Go hence, 
and write it in the Book of Life.” 
Then the ninth spirit passed away 
back to its place, and, lo! the tenth 
stroke of midnight rang out, and forth 
came another figure from its niche, and 


bowed before the Spirit of Eternity.. 


TENTH SPIRIT. 

‘*T am the Spirit of the tenth month 
of the year that thou hast given to man. 
Lo! I am here at the summons of the 
bell.” 

SPIRIT OF ETERNITY. 

«* Render thy account.’ 


TENTH SPIRIT. 

*¢ From the hands of my brother re- 
ceived I the year. He was yet hale 
and strong, but the beauty of his prime 
was waning, and the flush of his brown 
cheek was growing pale. Then told I 
him how all should fade and pass away. 
I bid him watch the many-coloured 
tints of the seared foliage, brown, and 
umber, and scarlet, and orange—the 
shrivelled berry ; the leaf bitten by the 
frost, and scattered by the chill and 
gusty wind; and to learn his own fate 
and that of all creation. I sent chill 
mists at morn and evening, and grey 
clouds by day, and white, hoar frosts 
by night ; and I left him, saddened and 
thoughtful, to my brother.” 


SPIRIT OF ETERNITY. 
«Thou hast well done. Go hence, 
and write it in the Book of Life.” 
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Then the tenth spirit passed away 
back to its place, and, lo! the eleventh 
stroke of midnight rang out, and forth 
ame another figure from its niche, and 
bowed before the Spirit of Eternity. 
ELEVENTH SPIRIT. 

*T am the spirit of the eleventh 
month of the year that thou gavest to 
man. Lo! I am here at the summons 
of the bell.’ 

SPIRIT OF ETERNITY. 

‘* Render thy account.” 


ELEVENTH SPIRIT. 

“From the hands of my 
received [ the declining year, and I 
preached to him the vanity of all 
things. How Nature puts off ‘her garb 
of be “auty ere she lies down to take her 
rest. I bared the branches of every 
tree, and stript the elm of its vine- 
trellis. I stilled the tongue of every 
wind. I hushed the chirp of the little 
grasshopper, and I sent the mole and 
the dormouse to their slumber within 
the earth. I brought gloom by day, 
and deep darkness by night ; the yel- 
low fog, and the sickly vapour. I drove 
the black clouds scudding through 
heaven, blotching out the pleasant light 
of the sun. I poured out the sheeted 
rain and the howling storm. I swelled 
the rivers, and made the sea heave in 
white billows beneath the tempest. 
And I told him, such is life when its 
pleasures are past; and I said, happy 
are they who can turn from the gloom 
without them to the sunshine within. 
And so I left him to my brother.” 


brother 


SPIRIT OF ETERNITY. 

** Thou hast well done. Go hence, 
and write it in the Book of Life.” 

Then the eleventh Spirit passed away 
back to its place; and, lo! the twelfth 
stroke of midnight rang out, and forth 
came another figure from its niche, and 
bowed before the Spirit of Eternity. 


TWELFTH SPIRIT. 

“TI am the Spirit of the twelfth 
month of the year that thou gavest to 
man. Lo! I am here at the summons 
of the bell.” 


SPIRIT OF ETERNITY. 
** Render thy account.” 


TWELFTH SPIRIT. 

«¢ From the hands of my brother re- 
ceived I the aged year. I laid my cold, 
cold hand upon him, and enfeebled 
him. I shortened his days, and made 
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his nights long and dreary. 1 made 
the blood flow sluevish and chill 
through his veins. Black frosts, driven 
by the north-east wind, pierced his 
frame. I sheeted the earth with snow 
beneath his feet, and glassed over with 
ice the deep rivers. I quenched the 
sun’s fire with the sleet shower, and 
made the stars glitter cold in the frosty 
night. And I told him, such is the 
end of all: blessed is he who is pre- 
pared for it. 
death‘into his heart, and he is dying— 
dying—behold, now he falls into the 
arms of thy servant, Time. In the 
darkness of night, my eldest brother 
received him in his young life ; in the 
darkness of night, I render him back 
whence he came, old and dead—gone, 
gone for ever.” 


SPIRIT OF ETERNITY. 

** Thou hast well done. Go hence, 
and write it in the Book of Life.” 

And the twelfth Spirit passed away 
as the rest; and then the form of an 
old, old man, bowed down and totter- 
ing, stood in the presence of the Spirit 
of Eternity, and said— 

‘IT am thy servant, Time. 
wilt thou?” 


What 


SPIRIT OF ETERNITY. 

“ Bear hence the old year, and place 
him with the years that have gone be- 
fore, that when all shall be made alive 
again he may bear witness among the ac- 
cusing spirits when thou thyself shalt 
be no more.” 

Then the Spirit of Eternity looked 
upwards into the deep immense of the 
night-sky, and his serene eyes were 
filled with ineffable splendour, and he 
reverently asked, “Is the end of all 
things come? Speak, Lord, for thy 
servant heareth.” 

Then was heard a voice, sweet as 
the plash of waters on the golden sands 


at eventide, and soft as the rustling of 


the heavens, when the Boreal lights 
spread their pale coruscations through 
the sky at midnight, and it came glid- 
ing down, down from the Empyrean 
heights, till it fell on the ear as the 
dew falls on the flower, and the voice 
said, ** Not yet—not yet. I will not 
yet arise to shake terribly the earth!” 
And the Spirit of Eternity bowed 
down his ambrosial head in submissive 
worship, and said, ‘‘ Even so, Lord ; 
Be it unto me according to thy word ;” 
and he turned to Time and said, “ Pro. 


Then I sent the chill of 
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eved on thy way.” And he stretcher 
forth his hands and waved them slow- 
ly around, and said to the earth and 
to the heavens, ‘* Onwarp!” And 
behold, there was heard low, solemn 
music, like to that which the wind 
makes when its wings sweep over thin 
plates of metal, and set them trem- 
bling, and the roll of mighty wheels, 
and the swing of spheres innumerable in 
the illimitable expanse of universe, and 
the sounds took a vocal shape, but the 
poor little bell-ringer could not under- 
stand the language, save that ever and 
anon recurred in solemn chorus, these 
words— 


“ Weilig, Meiliq, Meilig tst Cott, oer Perr 
Allmachtige, der Da War, und Der da ist, und Der 
va kommt.” 


Hiinnschen fell down on his face to 
the earth, as if smitten with the hand 
of a giant; and a voice, as of thunder, 
broke on his bewildered brain, ‘ Swine 
and sot that thou art, thou wilt be the 
ruin of me and my children. Get up 
and rouse thyself, or thou mayest sleep 
on for ever. Dost hear, drunkard ? 
The clock has tolled midnight I know 
not how long since, and not a note has 
pealed of the new year's chime; and 
here I have come out this cold night 
to see what has befallen thee.” 

The rattle of the domestic thunder, 
alas! too familiar to the bell-ringer’s 
“ars, restored him quickly to his senses, 
‘© Peace, good Gertrude, I have seen 
a vision—I have been with the angels.” 

**T’ll warrant me thou hast,” said 
Gertrude. ‘Ay, the angels of your 
crony, Caspar Schwemmen. ‘Thou 
spendest more time with them than is 
good for thy soul’s health. Marry, I 
wish thou would’st leave such company 
to thy betters.” 

Hiinnschen sprang at the bell-rope 
with a desperate resolution to drown 
his wife's voice, if the clapper of a bell 
could accomplish that feat. So he 
pulled away lustily, and rang out such 
a thundering brattle of bells as was ne- 
ver heard of before or since from the 
clock-tower of St. Bruno’s. There 
was not aman in the town that it did 
not rouse from sleep, nor a woman 
that did not spring, bolt upright in 
bed, thinking that “ the crack of 
doom” was come. Nay, so emphatic 
was the chime that Worshipful Herr 
Klaus Grosbauch, the Birgermeister, 
next day complimented Hiannschen 
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highly on his performance, and actu- 
ally put a silver thaler into the hauds 
of the astonished bell-ringer in token 
of his approbation. liinnschen kept 
the cause of his successful chiming to 
himself, and did not spend one kreut- 
zer of it with “the Angels ”—till 
night, when he confidentially commu- 
nicated to his friend Caspar, over a pot 
of his favourite mulled beer, the whole 
of his wonderful vision. From that 
day forth Hanns Kingel was an altered 
man—to some extent. He never again 
was known to go to the Beirhaus— 
when he had any bell-ringing to per- 
form. He gave up quarrelling with 
his wife—more than once in the week; 
and never cuffed his children—except 
when they would put themselves within 
the reach of his hand. ‘Time still 


went on, and Hiinnschen lived to 
comiuit, in his professional capacity, his 
old friend Caspar Schwemmen to the 
worms, and as ** The Three Angels” 
about the same time took their depar- 
ture, to the entire satisfaction of many 
a good wife of St. Bruno’s, poor 
Hinnschen was unable to bear up 
against the double loss of his terrestrial 
and celestial friends, and shortly fol- 
lowed the former: but whether he 
found him in the company of the latter 
is a question upon which there is a great 
difference of opinion. The story of the 
vision, however, leaked out before his 
death, and you may now hear it, as I 
did, from the lips of his son Hans, a 
man much advanced in years, who 
still digs the graves and rings the 
chimes upon the bells of St. Bruno. 


Tt was a late hour—as we look on the hours in the country—when Herbert had 


concluded his tale. 


** Your story is sufliciently visionary,” 


its merits in other respects.” 


said Uncle Saul, “ whatever may be 


‘* And it has a dash of the genuine Teutonic mysticism in its theclogy,” said 


the parson, with a slight sneer. 


**T like it very much,” said Matilda, smilingly. ‘ Pray, Mr. Herbert, can 
you oblige me with the original. I do so love the German.” 
‘*Upon my word,” said Herbert, ‘I fear I cannot comply with your wish 


just now. 1 did not bring it with me.” 


** Who is the author ?” said I, 


«¢ The author—why—ah—I don’t think he has put his name to it.” 
«*No matter,” said my uncle ; “I dare say we shouldn't be the wiser if we 
heard it. I make no doubt it begins with ‘ Von,’ and ends with a congregation 


of unmanageable consonants.” 


« | understand,” said I, with a look of masonic intelligence at Herbert, who, 


however, did not condescend a reply. 


What criticisms might have been pronounced upon it cannot now, unfortu- 
nately, be known, for Uncle Saul looked at his watch and announced that it 
was high time for all quiet-going folks to be retiring. Accordingly the house- 
hold was assembled, and the good parson proceeded to discharge his duties as 
chaplain ; and then we went each his and her several way to se eek the night's 
repose. Next day Herbert and I left the Park. We shook hands cordially 
with all friends, and I thought, but it might be only fancy, that Herbert's 
farewell of one young lady was wonderfully tender for an absence of a few 
days. And now, dear Anthony, i in the quiet of my own little snuggery, I write 
to thee and wish thee a joyous close to the old year afd a happy opening of the 
new one. 

Thine, through all years, 


JONATHAN FREKE Siincssy. 
To Anthony Foplar, Eeq. 
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CONVERSATIONS WITH A LATE AUTHOR,—LORD BACON'S ESSAYS. 


Tse Avutuor.—I scarcely know why, 
but I never read an author of the true 
English school with so much gusto as 
in Paris. Shakspere, in one magic 
sentence, brings the tinkling pedantry 
of French literature to its true propor- 
tions, its miniature harmonies ; and as 
for Bacon, one has only to meet him in 
the clear light that bleaches the fluted 
pillars of the Madeleine, to feel that 
the English milord loses on his tra- 
vels none of his sterling consequence. 
With all our pride of thought, the 
worth of whi: at men sé ay or WwW rite is one 
of circumstance after all. The balder- 
dash of Pistol became “ brave ’ords” 
in the public opinion of the sensible 
Fluellen, when heard amid the pomp 
and circumstance of war; and if there 
were no statutes of taste in force, no 
Magne Chart of established fames, 
80 that men might judge of authors, as 
in England they aflee *t to do of faiths, 
on their own free poisings and likings, 
Homer would have to owe again his 
preservation to oriental shepherds, 
Virgil and Milton theirs to university 

rofessors, $ Shakspere and Bacon would 
lene no reader under thirty, and Scott 
and Byron none over. Climate has as 
much ‘perh aps to do with our appre- 
ciations as any other collateral influ- 
ence. Our perceptions clear with the 
atmosphere. We think pellucidly at 
Paris, just as men think “ beerily” in 
Amsterdam or London; and ten to one 
but that if we could get at the inner 
being of the mouse in the exhausted 


receiver, or the balloon-man in one of 


his ascents, we should find that their 
brightest notions held some kinship 
with the point of rarification that, 
without paining the lungs, most en- 
franchised the brain. How else should 
Bacon in his ‘“ Essays,” who is only 
common sense on our side the channel, 
seem to me a miraculous inspiration 
on this ? 

Tue Writer. — Perhaps because 
common sense on that side is inspira- 


tion on this. You smile at the force of 


a paradox your own words syllabled ; 

and if your taste were as Gallican as 
the opinion is the contrary, I should 
be at some trouble with my apologies. 
But you will admit that whatever the 


influence lent to appreciate, or perhaps 
to magnify, Bacon, in a clearer sky, 
another name sometimes for better 
health, you have in Paris a second and 
more certain influence in what may be 
termed the social atmosphere, and its 
piquant contrast of thought and man- 
ners. ‘There are spots, sings Milton, 


that brighten light ; in the kingdom of 


the blind, the man with one eye is 
king; and may not Bacon easily rise 
into the inspired prince of wisdom 
amid a people who, as you yourself put 
it the other day, “seem to have been 
endowed with reason, as their cooks 
with the egg, just to demonstrate the 
infinite perversions of which it is sus- 
ceptible.” Iam, however, on sufficiently 
good terms with myself—the arch-flat- 
terer—to fancy that the concentrated 
lights which reflect an adventitious 
brilliancy on the one point of view, 
have for once not so dazzled my sight 
as to shut out the essential qué alities of 
the object itself’; and admitting all 
you may ask, even in Paris, for the 
common sense of Lord Bacon’s “ Es- 
says,” I no more think of praising them 
for that, than a peasant of thanking God 
for green fields. Mere common sense, 
however far carried, be it even pro- 
found, if such a quality be possible of 
such a thing, is still one of the hum- 
blest, just as one confesses it to be one 


of the most necessary, qualifications of 


a public teacher; and to my mind it 
is the *‘ damned spot” in the * Es- 
says,” which all the ‘rain in the sweet 
heavens” will not wash white, nor “ all 
the perfumes of Arabia sweeten,” that 
if they are never less, they are never 
more than common sense. 

Tue Autuor.—An ez-cathedra sum- 
mary of an interesting question, which 
reminds one of a modern generalissimo 
ending a campaign ina ‘chi irge. All 
you ask i is, to retract an opinion that 
Literature. for the first time finds a 
doubt on. The Essays are “ the best 
fruits,” as he says himself’ so beauti- 
fully, ** that, by the good increase God 
gave to his pen and ‘labours, he could 
yield:” they became, in his own time, 
“‘ the most current of all his other 
works ;” and already authorised the 
proud boast—sturdier than even that 
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of Horace or Ovid—that they * will 
last as long as books last.” The patron 
genius of a new era and people, they 
formed the first or second work that 
issued from the English press of the 
other hemisphere, and men of genius 
of all places and habitudes—D’Alem- 
bert, Pope, Dugald Stewart, Brough- 
am, James Macintosh, Johnson Sa- 
muel, and Jonson Benjamin—have 
ever since sung in chorus, that his me- 
diocrity of common sense was, in the 
words of one of them, the ‘ consum- 
mation of all wisdom.” Nay, even 
your incredulity will not deny it to be 
the unparalleled inspirations of an ex- 
perience without parallel. 

Tae Writrer.—Which experience 
forms nothing more than a main, per- 
hapsa primary, element of the common 
sense that we are both eulogising, and 
whose completeness, in a limited sense, 
I no more deny, than I admit its suf- 
ficiency in a large one. I know the 
abyss of literary heresy he tempts, who 
speaks with moderation of a volume 
it has been the wisdom of centuries 
to laud with intemperance. But just 
as I find no poetry in the verses in 
which Pope describes him as_ the 
** wisest of mankind,” so I find no 
truth in the prose in which he* or 
others deliberately adjudye him at the 
head of our race. You allege his mar- 
vellous experience. Are we sure that 
it was as extensive as he paints it, or 
as the world therefore believes it? 
Who knew better that ‘‘he who is 


only real, needs exceeding parts of 
virtue ;” and that ‘in the ascents of 


authorship the flight is slow without 
some feathers of ostentation?” It is 
difficult to fancy that there was more 
of a wise experience in his private 
counsels to his friend and client, Essex, 
than in his public prosecution and li- 
belling of him afterwards; and I must 


be forgiven for demanding strong proof 


of that vast reach of insight into affairs 
which could allow a Lord High Chan- 
cellor openly to accept bribes from 
suitors, in the very presence of a par- 
liamentary faction as strong politi- 
cally, as his insolence and inconsistency 
had made it hostile personally. The 
most explicit and favourable witnesses 
to his experience, these ‘‘ Essays,” were 
the work of alife, begun in the magni- 


* See Spence. 
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ficent promise of youth, revised and 
completed when chastening adversity, 
ending a long career of busy ambition, 
gave him a few years’ repose on the 
brink of the immortality . knew he 
had secured; yet to me it seems dif- 
ficult to read them without feeling that 
his knowledge of actual life bore no 
proportion to his learning; that, a 
scholar from boyhood, he instinctively 
paid his highest homage to what he 
calls * optimi consiliariu, mortui;” and 
that there was more truth than he 
perhaps felt, in the modest confession 
of his early authorship, that he was 
less fitted for busy life than for 
“‘contemplations and studies.” The 
truth is (I speak under correction) 
Bacon was vi nature aman of books 
and reasoning, as much as Aristotle, 
Thomas Aquinas, or Newton; his af- 
fections were in a literary philosophy, 
medical, scholastic, or theological ; he 
was in busy life by ambition, and out 
of it by feeling and taste; and his last 
prayer acknowledges, but to my mind 
with no more clearness than his ‘ Es- 
says,” thatif he had not “hidden in a 
napkin his talent of gifts and graces,” 
he had at all events “ misspent it in 
purposes for which he was the least fit !”” 

Tue Autuor.—The highest minds 
tend, of course, to the loftiest pursuits, 
as the eagle makes its home on the 
tallest cliff; but surely, with such a 
genius as Bacon’s, it is not because 
there is so much in the more, there 
should be so little in the less. He is 
fond of pointing out the demarcations 
between the practical and the thought- 
ful; but I do not recollect that he has 
once insinuated their incompatibility. 
«There be many,” he says, in his Essay 
of Cunning, “that can pack the cards, 
aud yet cannot play well: it is one 
thing to understand persons and 
another thing to understand matters, 
for many are perfect in men’s humours 
that are not greatly capable (what a 
word, that ‘ greatly !’) of the real part 
of business which is the constitution of 
one that hath studied men before books. 
Such men are more fitted for practice 
than counsel, and they are good but in 
their own alley. Turn them to new 
men, and they have lost their aim.” 
‘* Certainly some there are,” he says 
again, “ that know the resorts and falls 
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of business that cannot sink into the 
main of it, like a house that hath con- 
venient stairs and entries, but never a 
fair room; therefore you shall find 
them fit out pretty looses in the con- 
clusion, but are no way able to examine 
or debate matters; and yet commonly 
they take advantage of their in: ability " 
and would be thought wits of discre- 
tion.” You observe that he has partly 
anticips ated, as of others, your discovery 
as of him, and going still further, and 
disentangling the whole complex skein 
of capacity, demonstrates that as the 
greater alone can contain the less, and 
the universal alone cope with the great, 
the practical in statemanship is not 
necessarily the successful, and thus 
suggests your refutation in advance. 
Tue ay it not be, that 


the very Heese ea he takes to dispose of 


the diftic ulty, is proof that he felt that 
it came home to his own business and 
bosom? History favours the pre- 
sumption. 
Tue Autuor.—Nay, I cannot go 
so far with you. That Bacon, at any 
eriod of his adult life you can name, 
was fitted for every sphere of public 
life, or even most of them, and still 
less, that he was modelled to extract 
from them for his own uses all their 
advantages, is what I will not contend 
for, and which, if I did, his own 
career, successful as it was for a time, 
would in belie. The 
power, and the use of the power, are 
incidents not necessarily inseparable, 
as he knew well who wrote— 


some sense 


——* truly to be great, 
Is not to stir without great argument.” 


Shallowness, a thing of instincts rather 
than of mind, alone is capable of, at 
the same time that it is unequal to, 
every réle at short notice ; just as the 
automaton can in a half way be qua- 
lified for complex manoeuvres, more 

sadily than the most sagacious char- 
ger. In early life it fell into the part 
of Bacon to see more than to do, to 
reason more than to influence, to rise 
more by the ascendancy of his genius 
than the ready skilfulness of his ex- 
pedients ; but if all this introduced, 
what I do not admit, an awkwardness 
in the action of life, it by no means 
necessitated an ignorance of its charac- 
teristics. 
the game than the player, and the Stoic 

“an “better r appraise the follies of love 
than the lover, Bacon's extraordinary 


Nz ay, as | okers-on see more ot 
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intuitions into life owe much of their 
happiness to the very circumstance 
which at the first shew takes away from 
their value. For the experience that 
does is sometimes—if common-place it is 
always—the experience that is unfitted 
to teach, for it is the experience which 
is not for the world, but, as he says, 
“for an alley; an experience which 
never rises to causes, which never 
looks to relations—which, in one word, 
never philosophises. It is not in 
action but thought that new truths are 
evolved ; and if we would burn great 
verities into the world, we must do 
little else but observe and talk with 
Socrates, or pray, and be in the desert, 
with the Holy One. You shall see 
one man clever to act, another to ori- 
ginate, a third to appreciate, a fourth 
even to illustrate; but each or all these 
qui alities fall far away from forming a 
Bacon, in whom a marvellous expe- 
rience, a boundless erudition, and an 
almost ee comprehensiveness of 
vision, happily combine with a magic 
power, more wonderful than all, of en- 
riching all he touches, to make him 
the nonpareil of human thinkers. He 
stands alone in his view of life, just as 
he stands on the eminence of a genius 
that is alone in human things. No 
one idolizes more “ the gentle child of 
fancy,” or values at a higher rate the 
at times infinite affluence carelessly 
flung to us by Montaigne; but say, on 
this point, the most for both :—Shaks- 
pere knew men and things as they are 
— Montaigne as they were in himself ; 
Bacon alone rose to the 
them, as they were in both ! 
Tue Writer.—A very gallant de- 
fence, and not the less daring because 
the «* Immortal Will.” is brought i in to 
discharge the expense. But is the 
comparison, well looked at, one to 
profit your illustrious client? To 
know men and things as they are, 
what is it but as an author to interpret 
to every eye that has learned to see 
the hidden life of nature and veritable 
nature of life, and what is that but to 
exhaust at once both poetry and phi- 
losophy, and exercise the highest pre- 
rogative of earthly genius? Fortified 
by such an admission, Shakspere’s 
truth, or even old Montaigne’s can- 
dour, will prove sadly to discountenance 
what you call your friend's science— 
which, when you call a science that 
Shakspere did not know, you suggest 
the admission (if you will forgive me) 


science of 
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that Shakspere’s thought was as un- 
shackled by pedantry as his experience 
was uncharacterised by pretension. 
Tue AutHor.—That, now, is the 
true symptom of a bad case of Anglo- 
mania !—in the name of Nature substi- 
tuting Shakspere for her and every- 
thing else, just as our ignorant Mario- 
latists over here honour the Son by re- 
serving all their prayers for his mother! 
None “know better than you that the 
symmetry which graces genius may 
make it Jook less gigantesque, but 
strips it of no atom of greatness ; and 
even an admirer of the great Bard 
might admit that the only thing want- 
ing to raise him above a he ‘ight, super- 
human as it is, was that power con- 
temporaneously evidenced by his friend 
Bacon, of systematising whatever he 
handled, and so leaving on it the fer- 
tilising impress of order and science. 
THe Wrirer.—For ever system— 
system !—that refined torture by which 
modern Procrustes would limit the 


future to the forms and propertions of 
the past, and, in a jealous idolatry of 


contemptible imitations, dwarf, if they 
cannot annihilate, the infinite of human 
thought! The thing you dignify as 
** system,” ‘‘ order,’ and “science” — 
ever changing yet ever wise—is to 
thought what the text-book of court 
ceremonies is to life, and the formu- 
lary of Chinese training to the human 
figure unadorned. The truth is, if you 
will forgive me the frankness, you are 


not wholly free here from the fault of 


the people among whom we are living, 


who, drilled in youth into a sort of 


classic regimentalism, their judgments 
snipped out for them by college modists 
on good Latin models, are all for 
graceful forms and symmetrical tri- 


flings. Bounded in their estimates of 


psy cholog sical action by certain given 
rules tau ght in the standard “ reper- 
toires” of orthodox criticism, they have 
no notion or thought that is not an 
aphorism, of style, that is not an anti- 
thesis, or of genius, that is not a sys- 
tem; and an “atte ntive eye would de- 

tect ‘the ym shuddering at a novelty of 
fancy, or falling into a syncope at a 
freedom of passion that stood with- 
out a precede nt! They are all for 
the showy in expression, and all 
for the orderly — which, nine times 
in ten, is the petty—in construction ; 

and the artless Shake spere could no 
more have been a poet for them, than 
the unpretending Wellington a gene- 


ral! To apply this, as the preachers 
say, and to shew how little what you 
call system in literature has to do with 
substantial results, except to dwarf 
them, compare the teachings of your 
statesman and scholar with those of 
the simple poet on what Frenchwomen 
call «* La grande passion,” a passion on 
which, luckily for us, eve rybody is an 
author and everybody a critic. Of all 
his subjects, coming home to every- 
body, this came home the nearest; yet 
for any light of my Lord Bacon, the 
Essay, “stale, flat and unprofitable,” 
might have been written by Queen 
Elizabeth ! 

Tue Avutnor.—You have singled 
out the most unfavourable of Lord 
3acon’s chapters. ‘The stage,” as 
he says, ‘‘is more beholden to love 
than the life of man ;” and true to the 
reality of his nature, he gives to the 
brief episode but about the hundredth 
part of his book. The noble lawyer, 
either before or after his marriage, 
appears to have been no lover, and 
therefore no exception to his dicta, 
that ‘great spirits and business do 
keep out this weak passion,” and that 
‘‘among all the great and worthy per- 
sons w hereof the memory remaineth, 
ancient or modern, there is not one 
that hath been transported to the mad 
degree of love.” 

Tue Waraiter.—And thereby he 
shews himself no better informed on 
the literature than on the sensibilities 
of the subject; for passing Lais, or 
the blindness of Solomon, or the con- 
jugal infatuation of Belisarius, how 
could he on such a subject have over- 
looked the madness of Cesar under 
the magic of the ‘* fatale monstrum” 
of Egypt? The party of the Senate 
dispersed, rather than defeated; the 
son of Pompey at the head of a large 
fleet and army in Spain; in Africa, 
the republic, supported by Cato, com- 
manding a vast army and powerful 
allies; Cesar, almost as weak in force 
as in right; yet at such a moment, 
when all appe vared to depend on that 
celerity of which he was so admirable 
a master, the Hercules of war gave 
up. nine pre cious months to the apron- 
strings of his Egyptian Omphale— 
Rome mes awhile, agitated by factions, 
asking in vain where is he ? 

Tue Autuor.—The omission is sin- 
gular, especially as Antony is instanced 
in the Essay, and the statesman’s con- 
stant allusions to Cesar prove that he 
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had carefully studied that wonderful 
career. But memory is the child of 
association and interest, and what is 
more natural than that Bacon should 
forget the stray facts of a subject on 
which he knew little and cared less? 
Indeed, from the disdainful way in 
which he despatches the question, he 
has no wish to conceal that just be- 
ause it was everybody's weakness it 
was not his. 

Tue Waiter.—But instead, the 
greatér weakness of teaching what he 
never learnt. 

Tse Avutrnor.—And that granted, 
and all one would found on it, what 
discrimination and good sense will yet 
remain in his lessons, as if his con- 
jectures, even on such a subject, were 


to be better than the experience of 


others. Who else has told us so well, 
if at all, that ‘the speaking in a per- 

stual hyperbole is comely in nothing 
Cae love ;” that ‘‘there never was a 
proud man who thought so absurdly 
well of himself as the lover doth of the 
person loved ;” that ‘love is ever re- 
warded with the reciprocal, or with an 
inward contempt ;” that ‘it hath its 
floods in the very times of weakness, 
which are great prosperity or great 
adversity ;” that ‘if it check once 
with business, it maketh men that they 
can in no ways be true to their ends;” 
and that there is ‘‘in man a secret in- 
clination towards love of others which, 
if it be not spent upon some one, doth 
naturally spread itself towards many, 
as seems in the friars!” Admit that 
the pedant owes little to books, even 
on his most alien subject; if he knew 
not love, he understood the lover, 
and if no poet, caught what escapes 
them ! 

Tue Wairer.—You have precipi- 
tated the gold of the assay, and ad- 
mitting this you will confess in return, 
that the residue is as commonplace as 
the little you have extracted is precious. 
He takes the trouble to confess that 
**he does not know how it is that 
martial men are given to love;” assures 
us ‘that nuptial love maketh man 
kind ;” and that ‘‘ wanton love actually 
corrupteth it ;” and infers with solemn 
emphasis, that because “ Appius Clau- 
dius was an austere and wise man, love 
ean find an entrance into a heart well 
fortified ;” a great truth, which he is at 


(Jan. 


pains, however, to qualify by adding, 
‘if watch be not well kept * 

Tue Autuor.—I confess that we 
wanted no Lord High Chancellor to 
rise from the grave to tell us that. 

Tue Wrirer.—Yet one might for- 
give him much for that brief but happy 
touch on the “kindling” influence of 
this ‘ child of folly” in adversity; an 
influence, as he says, “ that hath been 
less observed,” so much less that it 
passed the notice of a panegyrist active 
as yourself. 

Tue Avrnor.—True. The witness, like 
his age, of the adversity of so many fa- 
mous men, it could not have escaped 
him that the hate of circumstances, and 
the alienation of the world, is a sort of 
sombre atmosphere that concentrates 
the divided affections, the scattered 
electricity of a man’s nature, and 
makes it more intense as the storm 
around is darker. The weakness is 
one of all time and of all degrees of 
moral and intellectual worth. It is as 
much a rule for cashiered officers and 
bankrupt merchants to make honest 
women of their mistresses, as for de- 
solate gourmands to marry their cooks. 
The lion-hearted Abd-el-Kadir, in the 
downfall of his romantic fortunes, pre- 
ferred Frank captivity, with his ha- 
rem, to the Arab freedom he loved, 
without it; Pompey, the idol of a world 
he had subjugated, becoming the aged 
fugitive of defeat, tended, like his 
great opponent Mithridates, but so 
much nearer to his young wife; and 
Bonaparte, who knew something of the 
‘tender passion” while a needy half- 
pay in yonder garret, seemed capable 
of it again, when, the captive of our 
insular wilderness, he stood, like Ma- 
rius, a present ruin perishing amid the 
ruins of his past—the ruins of all that 
was great in the century ; an injury 
European civilisation, and especially 
that of France, will never forgive him. 
Although such catastrophes by the 
power ota single person happen but 
once in a thousand years, if so often— 
for before the Corsican, Cesar, and 
perhaps Alexander, stood by them- 
selves in this disastrous aspect :— 


ws Velut immissi diversis partibus ignes 
Arentem in sylvam et virgulta sonantia lauro, 
Quisque suum populatus iter!" 


yet Bacon’s* comprehensive survey 


* * Essay on Ambition.” 
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has not overlooked the contingency, 
and in one pithy sentence, He that 
plots to be the only figure amongst ci- 
phers is the decay of a whole age,” 
strikes off the gigantic truth. 

Tue Wrirer.—An admirable sen- 
tence, for which he is indebted to the 
poet Lucan, who, standing on the very 
hearth of the calamity, would fain no- 
tice what held such kinship to his own 
tumid muse :— 


“ impellens quicquid sibi summa petenti 
Obstaret, gaudensque viam fecisse ruina,”’ 


But your great Lord Chancellor's 
‘¢ meanness,” to follow the precise Mr. 
Pope, is never far from his ‘ great- 
ness,” and while he can recommend 
his “ brief notes” as neither “ repeti- 
tions nor fancies,” but as * of a nature 
whereof a man shall find much in ex- 
perience and little in books,” he is by 
no means incapable of a literary lar- 
ceny, though [ admit that, wiser in 
his philosophic al than in his legal pec- 
cadilloes, he is the last man in the world 
whose sleight-of-hand facilitates detec- 
tion. I see in his chains of thought 
traces of Latimer neither few nor far 
between: the quotations in his essay 
* On Truth” from Lucretius, and on 
the “ Regimen of Health” from Cel- 
sus, show that Montaigne’s Essays 
(from which he avowedly borrowed his 
*‘ title,” and unavowedly extracts an 
opinion) had not been read by him in 
vain. And you will admit that the 
advice, ‘ Be so true to thyself as that 
thou be not false to others,”* is close 
enough to that of Polonius— 


«“ To thine own self be true, 
And it must follow as the night the day 
Thou can'st not then be false to any man”— 


to show some acquaintance with Shak- 
spere. 

Tne Avrnos.—Butit mas st be owned 
too, that Shal 7. himself, who in the 
saine speech advises 


“ neither a lender nor a borrower be,” 


could be as well the one as the other ; 
and if the dates of publication are 
against me on the passage you ¢ ‘compare, 
it is not so with regard. to the nine 
Essays first published by Bacon, and 
in which there are morsels to warrant 
the conjecture, that the bard as often 
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incurred small obligations to the states- 
man, as both appear to have done to 
Montaigne. But these are, after all, 
suspicions rather than accusations ; co- 
incidences which, as the French say of 
married delinquencies, if known to the 
parties most concerned were peu de 
chose, and if unknown rien. You have 
but to bring the great man to any one 
of the questions of state policy and 
state rulers your observations recently 
referred to, to catch overwhelming 
proof that he could too well dispense 
with the inconsiderate trifles to be had 
from his few and well read’ predeces- 
sors, to risk so needless a desecration 
of his genius—a folly formed to remind 
one of a child I once saw in Pere la 
Chaise, with his angel face jaundiced 
over by a tawdry crown of immortals 
stolen from the festering dead. Once 
in the great arena of human action, 
the work and its competitors alike real- 
ising in their worthiness the royal wish 
of Alexander, ** Give me princes for 
opponents,” the all-potent athlete stands 
confessed. It is no longer his powers 
or his acquisitions that astound us, but 
the use of them. All is intellectual 
alchemy, and of the boundless stores, 
not to say rubbish, of classic, dogma. 
tical, and physical literature he has at 
command, you are never reminded, ex- 
cept by the — drops of wisdom 
and experience they furnish when dis- 
tilled through the magic alembic of his 
science. We have only to study what 
he said before 1626, and watch the 
course of history thenceforward to our 
own day, to feel that it is only by 
neglect of him revolutions are possible ; ; 
for 


« Quid utille, quid non 
Plenius et melius Chrysippo et Crantore dicit.” 


In his appreciation of motives and 
characters he equals Tacitus, and may 
the murderous Machiavel to 
school.” low finely, how completely 
does he lay down the canon to allay 
sedition, to suppress insurrections, to 
deal with abuses and dangerous ambi- 
tions, to choose ministers, to aggran- 
dise a state ;—in short to govern ! T Far 
above the fears and «passions of his 
time, and the prejudices and even in- 
terests of his order, in the reign of our 
first James and of Buckingham, he tells 
them, ‘the wisdom of all these latter 
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times in princes’ affairs is rather fine 
deliveries and shiftings of dangers and 
mischief when they are near, the in solid 
and well grounded courses to keep 
them aloof ;” demonstrates that “the 
multiplying of nobility and other de- 
grees of quality in an over-proportion 
to the common people doth speedily 
bring a state to necessity "—* and so 
doth likewise an overgrown clergy, for 
they bring nothing to the stock, and 
make the common subject groan to be 
a peasant and base swain;” teaches 
**that the first remedy or prevention 
of sedition is to remove its natural 
causes, which are want and poverty 
in the state ;” and among a thousand 
lessons of wisdom you will recall, lays 
down the striking aphoris sm, one in it- 
self enough to agitate a people and 
reform a government, ‘that the bless- 
ing of Judas and Issacher will never 
meet, that the same people should be 
both the lion’s whelp and the ass be- 
tween burthens.” 

Tue Wrairer.—There isa “ Radi- 
calism” in the absolutist Lord Chan- 
cellor, which left the Pyms and Vanes 
of the rising generation little to learn, 
and less that they could wish to 
better. 

Tue Avutuor.—But for the hap- 
piest elucidation, in briefest space, of 
Bacon’s political wisdom, you must go 
to his thoughts on ‘ Innovation, 
which to my judgme nt—sharpened by 
some Parisian experience—form the 
happiest of his ‘‘ Essays.” Suggesting 
with his customary temperance and 
discrimination, ‘that what is settled 
by time, though it be not good yet at 
least it is fit;” that ‘ statesmen must 
beware that it is the reformation that 
draweth on the change, and not the 
desire of change th: at pretendeth the 
reformation ;” (how happy a phrase!) 
he lays down the sublime truth, 
** TIME IS THE GREATEST INNova- 
tor ;” asks with an air of triumph— 
“¢ If time of course alter all things for 
the worse, and counsel shall not alter 
them to the better, what shall be the 
end ?” (in few plain words what a con- 
clusive generalisation !)—then warns 
the fearful that “he that will not 
apply new remedies must expect new 


evils ;” that a ‘‘ froward retention of 


custom is as turbulent a thing as an 
innovation ;” and sums up a wisdom, 
that is surely divine, in the one ad- 
vice worthy of a Socrates, a Thomas 
a-Kempis, or a greater than either— 





*¢ Follow the example of time, which 
innovateth greatly but quietly ! 

Tue Writrer.—The sentiment bet- 
ter expressed, for which Canning, two 
centuries later, won a portion of his 
cheap celebrity — * Oppose improve- 
ment because it is innovation, and you 
will one day be compelled to accept 
innovation when it is no longer im- 
provement!” James's Lord C ha ancellor 
displayed courage in propounding such 
axioms. 

Tue AvutHor.—Yes; but it seems 
a law, that we cannot think great 
truths without hazarding their pub- 
lication. It requires at times as 
much power of will to be silent as 
to speak; and was it not Fox, the 
first Quaker, who said, “I preach 
because I cannot help it?” The felt 
uselessness of her previsions could not 
silence Cassanova, more than the In- 
quisition Luther ; and when thought 
takes the shape of conviction, persecu- 
tors can no more be indifferent than 
their victims. Apropos of victims, I 
am reminded of the highest glory of 
the “Essays.” In an age when per- 
secution was the rule in religion, state- 
craft, and almost in literature, the 
war waged upon intolerance by so 
vigilant a time-server as Bacon is a 
proud thing in the annals of authorship. 
With what a noble vehemence does 
this contemporary of Laud stigmatise 
‘‘the personation of God,” and the 
blasphemy of ‘bringing him in like 
the prince of darkness,’ and ‘ the 
making the cause of religion to descend 
to the cruel and execi rable actions of 
murdering princes, butchery of peo- 
ple, and subversion of states and go- 
vernment.” ‘ Surely,” he continues, 
‘this is to bring down the Holy 
Ghost, instead of in the likeness of a 
dove, in the shape of a vulture or 
raven, and to set out of the bark of a 


Christian Church the flag of a bark of 


pirates and assassins. Therefore it is 
most necessary that the ame by 
doctrine and decree, princes by the 
sword, and all learnings, both C "*hristian 
and moral, as by their mercury-rod, do 
damn and send to hell for ever these 
facts and opinions tending to the sup- 
port of the same. Surely in councils 
concerning religion that counsel of the 
Apostle would be prefixed, ‘ Ira ho- 
minis non implet justitiam Dei ;’ and 
it was a notable observation of a wise 
father, and no less ingenuously con- 
fessed, that those which held and pers 
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suaded pressure of consciences were 
commonly interested herein themselves 
for their own ends. 

Tue Wruirer.—The passage de- 
serves to be prized, the more so, as it 
is probably the only one through the 
«* Essays” in which he has express- 
ed himself in the tones of earnestness 
and feeling. But after all, to a man 
believing less than PI: ato, and scarcely 
more than Lucretius, it could not have 
cost much to blaze out against princi- 
ples which would have roasted, a la 
Servetus, the professor of his own; 
and we are not obliged to forget his 
later piety to think that, notwithstand- 
ing all his clever fencings and “ self 
inquisitorship, that he may say nothing 
infectious to the state of religion and 
manners,” there was one period of his 
life at least on which he thought his 
business done with Religion, when he 
had estimated her social or directed 
her political influence. Nay, on going 
through all his writings, and e speci: ally 
his tract On Incredulity’ "_T think 
that is the titlhe—one might be forgiven 
for fancying that he was not above 
trying w ith one hand an occult advo- 
cacy of his indifference, while ostenta- 
tiously dealing it a theatrical blow with 
the other. Not to take you into the 
question to day, do you re ‘member the 
passage : « All that impugn a received 
religion or superstition are by the ad- 
verse part branded with the name of 
Atheists, but the great Atheists, indeed, 
are hypocrites which are ever handling 
holy things but without feeling.” 

Tue Avrnor.—You omit the sig- 
nificant addition, ‘‘So as they, the 
Atheists, must needs be cauterised in 
the end!” 

Tue Writrer.—That is the “ thea- 
trical blow” I spoke of; it is a conces- 
sion made with an ill grace; a levity 
peeps out of the solemn equivoque ; 
and he is glad to run from the topic to 
a formal summary of causes. What- 
ever, however, his views in faith, his 
disclaimers of infidelity win little sup- 
port from his estimates of religious 
obligations. He may call Truth the 
sovereign good of human n: ature,” but 
his enjoyment of it is that of his own 
spectator in the Tower, watching the 
storm in the distance. Contrast is a 
portion of his pleasure. He reasons 
on falsehood after the fashion of the 





* “On Unity of Religion.” 


Irish father who punished his son, not 
for a lie, but a lie in the wrong place, 

and eve ry phrase from his pen, in more 
or less aflinity with the sentiment of 
the poet— 


“ Exeat auled 
Qui vult esse pius,” 


seems but an advertisement to the 
Court that conscience and honour are 
two sacrifices with him ever in wait- 
ing for the service of his country. He 
teaches roy! a mixture of falsehood is 
“like alloy in coin of gold or silver, 
which may m: valhs the metal work the 
better "— has a feeling of enjoyment 
for ‘the good, shrewd, Spanish pro- 
verb,’ ‘tell a lie, and find a truth;’” 
and contentedly lays down, as the re- 
sult of his reflections on dissimulation, 
*« the best composition ¢ and temperature 

s, tohaveopennessin fame and opinion, 
secresy in habit, dissimul: ation in sea. 
sonable use, and a powér to feign, if 
there be noremedy!” In truth, while 
giving pompous eulogies on Truth— 
**to make the metal work the better” 
—he cares no more than he says the 
world does, for that “naked day- 
light” which has the disadvantage of 
shewing “the mummeries of life not 
half so daintily as candlelight ;” and if, 
as he tells us, the last pe ral calling the 
inquest of God shall be the want of 
faith on earth, he takes care to avouch 
to us, that it will be no principle of 
truthfulness in him that shall stay for 
an hour the vast denouement. As 
unprincipled and heartless, he is only 
a less sanguinary and less daring poli- 
tician than the Cecils and Walsing- 
hams of his youth, Their infernal 
subtlety and unscrupulousness, quali. 
ties of all the advisers of Elizabeth— 
the crowned instigator and instrument 
of the school—pervade all he writes. 
Fond of Machiavelli, he is not the man 
to designate him “murderous,” with 
Shakspere, nor to pass him over with 
the contemptuous reference of Mon- 
taigne, ‘“‘ They say, in our times, that 
he is an authority in some quarters!” 
Heedless of the charities of life, he 
tells you—‘* Account your suspicions 
— but bridle them as false” 
and advising, in some places, as if man. 
kind were made for princes, he lays 
down the iron formule by w hich worth 
und eminence shall be crushed to the 
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earth before the first breath of royal 
distrust. With a want of faith in vir- 
tue that Mephistopholes reproduces, he 
asks, “‘ What would you have? Do 
you expect those you employ will not 
have their own ends, and not be truer 
to themselves than to you?” If com- 
pelled to admit that ‘there be that 
are in nature faithful and sincere, and 
plain and direct, not crafty nor involv- 
ed,” he brandishes the matter as the 
discovery of some rare secret, and 
with «no higher purpose than that 
princes may use such worthy persons, 
not for their fidelity as friends, but for 
their integrity as tools, a pestilent ad- 
vice too literally followed by your 
Louis Philippes, when they use out 
the Lafites, the Lafayettes, and the 
Dupont de L’Eures of their time. 

Tae Autruor.—In your zeal for 
what should, and what should not be, 
you are asking a priesthood from Ulys- 
ses, and forgé*ting the purpose, the li- 
mited purpose, of the ‘‘ Essays,” which 
was not to recommend virtue, but to 
teach the conditions of life. If he 
name doubtful courses without cen- 
sure, so does he without praise ; and it 
is the peculiar quality of the great 
philosopher, that the elevation from 
which he surveys humanity enables him 
to appreciate its aspects as unconcern- 
edly, as plenarily it frees him from its 
influences. 

Tue Waiter.—It is of that I com- 
plain; surveying, nay, I will admit, 
penetrating, the involutions of charac- 
ter, from a height like that of Milton’s 
Satan, or of his Archangel Michael, 
he is without the malignant pride of 
the one, or the dutiful benevolence of 
the other, and has actually less of 
man in him than either. From the 
throne of his icy stoicism, he discourses 


as if he had no more aflinity with — 


earth than with heaven—cold, impas- 
sive, and unimpassioned, he disposes of 
love as contemptuously as physicians 
of a vinous headache ; discourses of na- 
ture and habit in men, as in rabbits; 
anatomises avarice and ambition, as if 
they were qualities of the lunar inha- 
bitants ; and descants on honour and 
reputation with as unconcerned a vi- 
sage as the signpost points to a quar- 
ter it never reaches. In one word, 
sitting in the awful solitude of himself, 
there is no humanity in him but of the 
intelligence—the intelligence of an un. 
generous philosophy and pitiless hea- 
thenism ! 


Tue Autror.—Let us, at all events, 
pay homage to that impartiality of the 
heart you condemn, if, whatever its 
faults, it has enabled him to write with 
the marvellous precision which you 
must admit to distinguish him. And 
surely in that immense agglomeration 
made up by human activity, that in- 
finite medley of intelligent existence 
which we call life, never did man more 
happily reach to the qualities, and even 
remotest relations, of the entities he 
adjudges. At his word order starts 
out of confusion, facts fling themselves 
into the symmetry of original nature, 
and the distinctions of all that men 
have, and all that men do, the good, the 
useful, the wise, the merely showy, stand 
registered down to their minutest forms, 
and in their most inappreciable hues. 
Just as he breaks down thoughts into 
their most concentrated dimensions, 
just so does our English language, 
even in the days of its Saxon littleness, 
accommodate itself with a ready sub- 
ordination to each of his behests. He 
no more writes than he thinks, in ver- 
ba magistri. He can make old saws 
tell new truths, and homely words ex- 
plain rare thoughts. The monarch of 
language, he has but to use to aggran- 
dise. If he pays the tribute to early 
teaching and the spirit of his day—of 
being attached to the sayings and au- 
thorities of antiquity—it is an attach- 
ment neither slavish nor sterile. It is 
the charming attachment of the me- 
mory; the generous attachment of the 
affection ; the intellect rests in all its 
freedom. His judgment independent 
of all influences, in the same proportion 
as it is enriched by them, he makes the 
past support the present, fits not argu 
ment to practice, but practice to argu- 
ment, and sees truths not through the 
prism of authority, but authority 
through the acromatic medium of 
truth, 

Tae Wrirer.—And yet with all 
this array of capacity and wisdom the 
old doubt remains, whether this mas- 
terpiece of talk and policy would not 
have been—you will pardon me 

Tue Avutuor.—* Most ineffective 
in action,” is it not? It is an old 
acquaintance of mine that fallacy! 
You meet it everywhere in England— 
from the hustings, on the Exchange, 
at the dinner-table—the ‘‘ abomina- 
tion of desolation” hardly keeps out 
of your churches. It is one of the 
few extremes in political judgment 
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into which British good sense ever 
wanders. As if to pass Greek and 
Roman greatness, its Pericles, its 
Scipios, and its Caesars, the instances 
of Sully, Temple, the Swede Oxen- 
stein, and twenty others furnished by 
every century, ‘had not long since 
belied the bl: asphemous paradox, that 
the greater the capacity the lous true 
to its purposes. I distrust as much 
as you, and God knows we have 
plenty cause here, the idle pomp of 
erudition, and the one-sided brilliancy 
of the mere poet and mere rhetorician. 
Theirs is an isolated strength purchas- 
ed by some equipollent weakness, just 
as blindness secures sharper hearing. 
The very excess of their peculiar bril- 
lianey, ‘instead of arguing a general 
power of luminousness, rather ‘implies 
its absence ; and the vessel appears so 
laden on the side that looks to us, only 
because it carries nothing on the other. 
But the genius of common sense, the 
tutelary deity of Britain, has this en- 
nobling characteristic, that like the 
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spirit of the universe it pervades all, 
always, and is all in every part. It is 
in the centre as in all the surfaces of 
character, of being, thought, and action, 
and Shakspere, Sully, Bacon, Moliere, 
and Scott, could no more as individuals 
have not succeeded in life, than in 
books or closets they could have writ- 
ten or discoursed unwisely. There was 
more than a practical statesman, even 
a Richelieu, lost to England in Bacon. 
[I know the rich compensation he made 
it, or rather the universe, in his ‘ Phi- 
losophy,” for it is the attribute of this 
peculiar genius, that, opposed on one 
side, it turns like an obstructed river 
with redoubled force to fertilise some 
other valley ; but if the pedantic fool, 
canonised as the second Soloman, had 
known how to seek or to appreciate 
Bacon as Henry LV. did Sully, Char- 

les I. would never have had to expiate 
parental folly on the scaffold, and 
England, spared a civif war, ‘would 
have anticipated in peace almost cen- 
turies of constitutional freedom! 


THE SOLDIER OF FORTUNE, 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


“THE TOWN-MAJOR OF CASTLEBAR.” 


I am ata loss to know whether or not 
I owe an apology to my reader for 
turning away from the more immediate 
object of this memoir of a life, to speak 
of events which have assumed an his- 
torical reputation. It may be thought 
ill-becoming in one who occupied the 
subordinate station that I did, to ex- 
press himself on subjects so very far 
above both his experience and ac- 
quaintance ; ; but I would premise, that 
in the opinions I may have formed, 
and the words of praise or censure 
dropped, I have been but retailing the 
sentiments of those older and wiser 
than myself, and by whose guidance I 
was mainly led to entertain not only 


the convictions, but the prejudices, of 


my early years. 

Let the reader bear in mind, too, 
that I was very early in life thrown 
into the society of men—left self-de- 

ndent, in a great measure, and 
obliged to decide for myself on sub- 


jects which usually are determined by 
older and more mature heads. So 
much of excuse, then, if I seem pre- 
sumptuous in saying ths at I began to 
conceive a very low. opinion generally 
of popular attempts at independence, 
and a very high one of the powers of 
military skill and dise ‘ipline. A mob, 
in my estimation, was the very lowest, 
and an army about the very highest, 
object I could well conceive. My 
short residence at Castlebar did not 
tend to controvert these impressions, 
The safety of the town and its inha- 
bitants was entirely owing to the 

handful of French who held it, and 
who, wearied with guards, picquets, 
and outpost duty, were a mere frac- 
tion of the small force that had landed 
a few days before. 

Our “allies” were now our most 
difficult charge. Abandoning the hope- 
less task of drilling and disciplining 
them, we confined ourselves to the 
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more practical office of restraining 
pillage and repressing violence—a 
measure, be it said, that was not 
without peril, and of a very serious 
kind. Iremember one incident, which, 
if not followed by grave consequences, 
yet appeared at the time of a very 
serious character. 

By the accidental misspelling of a 
name, a man named Dowall, a noto- 
rious ruffian and demagogue, was ap- 
pointed “* Commandant-de-Place,” or 
Town-Major, instead of a most re- 
spectable shopkeeper named Downes, 
and who, although soon made aware 
of the mistake, from natural timidity, 
took no steps to undeceive the General. 
Dowall was haranguing a mob of half- 
drunken vagabonds, when his commis- 
sion was put into his hands; and 


accepting the post as an evidence of 


the fears the French entertained of his 
personal influence, became more over- 
bearing and insolent than ever. We 
had a very gallant officer, the second 
major of the 12th Regiment of the 
Line, killed in the attack on Castle- 
bar, and this Dowall at once tookpos- 
session of poor Delactre’s horse, arms, 
and equipment. His coat and chako, 
his very boots and gloves, the scoun- 
and, as if in mock- 


drel appropriate ad ; 
ery of us and our - friend, assumed 
habit that he had, when riding fast, 


o place his sabre between his leg and 
the saddle, to prevent its striking the 
horse on the flanks. 

I need scarcely say that thoroughly 
disgusted by the unsightly exhibition, 
our incessant cares, and the endless 
round of duty we were engaged in, as 
well as the critical position we occu. 
pied, left us no time to notice the fel- 
low’s conduct by any other than a 
passing sign of anger or contempt— 
provocations that he certainly gave 
us back as insolently as we ‘offered 
them. I do not believe that the 
General ever saw him, but [ know 
that incessant complaints were daily 
made to him about the man’s r apacity 
and tyranny, and scarcely a morning 
passed without a dozen remonstrances 
being preferred against his overbearing 
conduct. 

Determined to have his own coun- 
trymen on his side, he issued the most 
absurd orders for the billeting of the 
rabble, 
all kinds. He seized upon one of the 
best houses for his own quarters, and 
three fine saddle-horses for his per- 


the rations and allowances of 


(Jan. 


a number of inferior 
following he 


sonal use, besides 
ones for the ruffian 
called his staff! 

It was, indeed, enough to excite 
laughter, had not indignation been the 
more powerful emotion, to see this 
fellow ride forth of a morning—a 
tawdry scarf of green, with deep g ‘cold 
fringe, thrown over his shoulder, ‘and 
a saddle-cloth of the same colour, pro- 
fusely studded with gold shi amrocks, 
on his horse; a drawn sword in his 
hand, and his head erect, followed by 
an indiscriminate rabble on foot or 
horseback—some with muskets, some 
pikes, some with sword-blades, bayo- 
nets, or even knives fastened on sticks, 
but all alike ferocious-looking and 
savage. 

They affected to march in order, 
and, with a rude imitation of soldiery, 
carried something like a knapsack 
on their shoulders, surmounted by a 
kettle, or tin cup, or sometimes an 
iron pot—a grotesque parody on the 
trim cooking equipment of the French 
soldier. It wi as evident, from their 
step and bearing, that they thought 
themselves in the very height of dis- 
cipline ; and this very assumption was 
far more insulting to the real soldier 
than all the licentious irregularity of 
the marauder. If to us they were 
objects of ridicule and derision, to the 
townspeople they were images of ter- 
ror and dismay. The miser rable shop- 
keeper who housed one of them lived 
in continual fear ; he knew nothing to 
be his own, and felt that his property 
and family were every moment at the 
dictate of a ruffian gang, who ac- 
knowledged no law, nor any rule 
save their own will and convenience. 
Dowall’s squad were indeed as great a 
terror in that little town as I had seen 
the great name of Robespierre in the 
proud city of Paris. 

In my te mporary position on Gene- 
ral Serazin’s staff, I came to hear much 
of this fellow’s conduct. The most 
grievous stories were told me every day 
of his rapacity and cruelty ; but ha. 
rassed and overworked, as the General 
was, with duties that would have been 
over-much for three or four men, I 
forebore to trouble him with recitals 
which could only fret and distress him 
without affording the slightest chance 
of relief to others. Perhaps this im- 
punity had rendered him more daring, 
or, perhaps, the immense number of 
armed Irish, in comparison with the 
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small force of disciplined soldiers, em- 
boldened the fellow ; but certainly he 
grew day by day more presumptuous and 
insolent, and at last so far forgot himself 
as to countermand one of Gener ral Sera- 
zin’s orders, by which a guard was sta- 
tioned at the Protestant chure th to pre- 
vent its being molested or injured by 
the populace. 

General Humbert had already re- 
fused the Roman Catholic priest his 
permission to celebrate mass in that 
building ; but Dowall had determined 
otherwise, and that, too, by a written 
order, under his own hand. ‘The 
French sergeant who commanded the 
guard of course paid little attention to 
this warrant ; and when Father Hen- 
nisy wanted to carry the matter with 
a high hand, he coolly tore up the 
paper, and thre »w the fra gments at 
him. Dowall was soon informed of 
the slight offered to his mandate. He 
was at. supper at the time, enterts lining 
a party of his friends, who all he: ard 
the priest's story, and, of course, 
loudly sympathised with his sorrows, 
and invoked the powerful leader's aid 
and protection. Affecting to believe that 
the sergeant had merely acted in ig- 
norance, and from not being able to 


read English, Dowall despatched a fel- 
low, whom he called his aid-de-camp, a 
schoolmaster named Lowrie, and who 
spoke a little bad French, to interpret 
his command, and to desire the ser- 
geant to withdraw his men, and give 


up the guard to a party ** the 
squad.” 

Great was the surprise of the supper 
party, when, after the lapse of half an 
hour, a country fellow came in to say 
that he had seen Lowrie led off to 
vison between two French soldiers. 
By this time Dowall had drank him- 
self into a state of utter recklessness ; 
while encouraged by his friend's praises 
and the arguments of his own passions, 
he fancied that he might dispute as- 
cendancy with General “Humbert him- 
self. He at once ordered out his horse, 
and gave a command to assemble the 
“‘ squad.” As they were all billeted 
in his immediate vicinity, this was 
speedily effected, and their numbers 
swelled by a vast mass of idle and 
curious, who were eager to see how 
the matter would end; the whole street 
was crowded, and when Dowal mount- 
ed, his followers amounted to above a 
thousand people. 

* If our sergeant, an old soldier of the 


— The Town-Major of Castlebar.” 


«¢ Sambre et Meuse,” had not already 
enjoyed some experience of our allies, 
it is more than likely that, seeing their 
hostile advance, he would have fallen 
back upon the main guard, then sta- 
tioned in the market-square. As it 
was, he simply retired his party within 
the church, the door of which had 
already been pierced for the use of 
musketry. This done, and one of his 
men being despatched to head-quarters 
for advice and orders, he waited pa- 
tiently for the attack. 

I happened that night to make one 
of General Serazin’s dinner party, and 
we were sitting over our wine, when the 
officer of the guard e ntered hastily with 
the tidings of what was going on in the 
town. 

*“*Ts it the Commandant de Place 
himself at the head?” exclaim. 
ed Serazin, in amazement, such a 
thought being a direct shock to all his 
ideas of military discipline. 

** Yes, sir,” said the officer; “the 
soldier knows his appearance well, and 
can vouch for its being him.” 

“As I know something of him, 
General,” said I, ‘* I may as well men- 
tion that nothing i is more likely.” 

«© Who is he—what is he 2” 
Serazin hastily. 

A very brief account—I need not 
say not a flattering one—told all that 
I knew or had ever heard of our worthy 
** Town Major.” Many of the officers 
around corroborating, as I went on, 
all that I said, and interpolating little 
details of their own about his robbe- 
ries and exactions. 

«© And yet Tt have heard nothing of 
all this before,” said the General, look. 
ing sternly around him on every side. 

None ventured on a reply, and what 
might have followed there is no guess- 
ing, when the sharp rattle of musketry 
cut short all discussion. 

** That fire was not given by sol- 
diers,” said Serazin. ‘ Go, Tierney, 
and bring this fellow before me at 
once.” 

I bowed, and was leaving the room, 
when an officer, having whispered a 
few words in Serazin’s ear, the General 
valled me back, saying— 

‘*You are not to incur any risk, 
Tiernay ; I want no struggle, still leas 
arescue. You understand me.” 

« Perfectly, General ; the matter 
will, I trust, be easy enough 

And so I left the room, my heart, 
shall I avow it, bumping and throbbing 


asked 
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in a fashion that gave a very poor cor- 
roboration to my words. ‘There were 
always three or four horses ready sad- 
died for duty at each general's quar- 
ters, and taking one of them, I ordered 
a corporal of dragoons to follow me, 
and set out. 
autumn; the last faint sunlight was 
yet struggling with the coming dark- 
ness, as I rode at a brisk trot down 


the main street towards the scene of 


action. 

I had not proceeded far when the 
crowds compelled me to slacken my 
pace to a walk, and finding that the 
people pressed in upon me in such 
a way as to prevent anything like a 
defence if attacked, still more, any 
chance of an escape by flight, I sent 
the corporal forward to ‘clear a passage, 
and announce my coming to the re- 
doubted *“* Commandant.” It was cu- 
rious to see how the old dragoon’s tac- 
tic effected his object, and with what 
speed the crowd opened and fell back, 
as with a flank movement of his horse 
he “ passaged” up the street, pranc- 
ing, bounding, and back-leaping, yet 
all the while perfectly obedient to the 
hand, and never deviating from the 
straight line in the very middle of the 
thoroughfare. 

I could catch from the voices around 
me that the mob had fired a volley at 
the church-door, but that our men had 
never returned the fire, and now a 
great commotion of the crowd, and 
that swaying, surging motion of the 
mass, whic h is so peculiarly indicative 
of a coming event, told that some- 
thing more was in preparation; and 
such. was it ; for already numbers were 
hurrying forw ard with straw-faggots, 
broken furniture, and other combusti- 
ble material, which, in the midst of 
the wildest cries and shouts of triumph, 
were now being heaped up against the 
door. Another moment, and I should 
have been too late—as it was, my loud 
summons to “ halt,” and a bold com- 
mand for the mob to fall back, only 
came at the very last minute. 

«* Where’s the Commandant ?” said 
I, in an imperious tone. ‘* Who wants 
him ?” responded a deep husky voice, 
which 1 well knew to be Dowall’s. 

«The General in command of the 
town,” said I firmly ; “General Serazin.” 

** May be I'm as good a general as 
himself,” was the answer. “eT never 
called him my superior yet! Did I, 
boys ?” 


It was a fine night of 


(Jan. 


** Never—devil a bit—why would 
you ?” and such like, were shouted by 
the mob around us, in every accent of 
drunken defiance. 

** You'll not refuse General Serazin’s 
invitation to confer with your Com- 
mandant, I hope ?” said I, affecting a 
tone of respectful civility, ‘while I 
dually drew nearer and nearer to him, 
contriving, at the same, by a dexter- 
ous plunging of my horse, to force back 
the by-standers, and thus isolate my 
friend Dowall. 

‘ Tell him I've work to do here,” 
si aid he, “ and can’t come; but if he’s 
fond of a bonfire he may as well step 
down this far and see one.” 

By this time, at a gesture of com- 
mand from me, the corporal had placed 
himself on the opposite side of Dowall’s 
horse, and by a movement similar to 
my own, completely drove back the 
dense mob, so that we had him com- 
pletely in our power, and could have 
sabred or shot him at any moment. 

*€ General Serazin only wishes to see 
you on duty, Command: ant,” said I, 
speaking in a voice that could be heard 
over the entire assemblage ; and then 
dropping it to a w hisper, only audible 
to himself, I added— 

** Come along quietly, sir, and with- 
out a word. If 5 you speak, if you mut- 
ter, or if you litt a finger, Til run my 
sabre through your body.” 

** Forw ard, way, there,” shouted I 
aloud, and the corporal, holding 
Dowall’s bridle, pricked the horse with 
the point of his sword, and right 
through the crowd we went at a pace 
that defied following, had any the 
daring to think of it. 

So sudden was the act and so immi- 
nent the peril, for I held the point of 
my weapon within a few inches of his 
back, and would have kept my word 
most assuredly too, that the fellow 
never spoke a syllable as we went, nor 
ventured on even a word of remon- 
strance till we descended at the Gene- 
ral’s door. ‘Then, with a voice tre- 
mulous with restrained passion, he 
said—— 

“If ye think I'll forgive ye this 
thrick, my fine boy, may the flames 
and fire be my portion! and if I hav’n't 
my revenge on ye yet my name isn’t 
Mick Dowall.” 

With a dogged, sulky resolution he 
mounted the stairs, but as he neared 
the room where the General was, and 
from which his voice could even now 


gra- 
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be heard, his courage seemed to fail 
him, and he looked back as though to 
see if no chance of escape remained. 
The attempt would have been hope- 
less, and he saw it. 

** This is the man, General,” said I, 
half pushing him forward into the mid- 
dle of the room, where he stood with 
his hat on, and in attitude of mingled 
defiance and terror. 

‘*Tell him to uncover,” said Sera- 
zin; but one of the aides-de-camp, more 
zealous than courteous, stepped for- 
ward and knocked the hat off with his 
hand. Dowall never budged an inch, 
nor moved a muscle, at this insult; 
to look at him you could not have said 
that he was conscious of it. 

‘Ask him if it was by his orders 
that the guard was assailed ?” said the 
General. 

I put the question in about as many 
words, but he made no reply. 

*¢ Does the man know where he is ? 
does he know who J am?” repeated 
Serazin passionately. 

«* He knows both well enough, sir,’ 
said I; ‘this silence is a mere defi- 
ance of us.” 

‘* Parbleu !” cried an officer, “ that 
is the ‘coquin’ took poor Delactre’s 
equipments ; the very uniform he has 
on was his.” 

‘* The fellow was never a soldier,’ 
said another. 

“I know him well,” interposed a 
third, “he is the very terror of the 
townsfolk.” 

‘«*Who gave him his commission ? 
—who appointed him?” asked Sera- 
zin. 

Apparently the fellow could follow 
some words of French, for as the Ge- 
neral asked this he drew from his poc- 
ket a crumpled and soiled paper, which 
he threw heedlessly upon the table 
before us. 

‘*Why this is not his name, sir,” 
saidI; ‘this appointment is made out 
in the name of Nicholas Downes, and 
our friend here is called Dowall.” 

«© Who knows him? who can identify 
him ?” asked Serazin. 

**T can say that his name is Dowall, 
and that he worked as a porter on the 
quay in this town when I was a boy,” 
said a young Irishman who was copy- 
ing letters and papers at a side-table. 
“© Yes, Dowall,” said the youth, con- 
fronting the look which the other gave 
him, “ I am neither afraid nor ashamed 
to tell you to your face that I know 
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you well, and who you are, and what 
you are.” 

**T’m an officer in the Irish Inde- 
yendent Army now,” said Dowall, reso- 
lately. “To the divil I fling the French 
commission and all that belongs to it. 
‘Tisn’t troops that run and guns that 
burst we want. Let them go back 
again the way they came, we're able 
for the work ourselves.” 

Before I could translate this rude 
speech an officer broke into the room, 
with tidings that the streets had been 
cleared, and the rioters dispersed ; a 
few prisoners of the squad too were 
taken, whose muskets bore trace of 
being recently discharged. 

“«« They fired upon our picquets, Ge- 
neral,” said the officer, whose excited 
look and voice betrayed how deeply he 
felt the outrage. 

The men were introduced; three 
ragged, ill-looking wretches, apparent- 
ly only roused from intoxication by 
the terror of their situation, for each 
was guarded by a soldier with a drawn 
bayonet in his hand. 

*¢ We only obeyed ordhers, my lord; 
we only did what the Captain tould 
us ;” cried they, in a miserable, whining 
tone, for the sight of their leader 
in captivity had sapped all their cou- 
rage. 

** What am I here for? who has 
any business with me?” said Dowall, 
assuming before his followers an at- 
tempt at his former tone of bully. 

‘*Tell him,” said Serazin, * that 
wherever a French general stands in 
full command he will neither brook 
insolence nor insubordination. Let 
those fellows be turned out of the 
town, and warned never to approach 
the quarters of the army under any 
pretence whatever. As for this scoun- 
drel we'll make an example of him. 
Order a peloton into the yard, and 
shoot him.” 

I rendered this speech into English 
as the General spoke it, and never 
shall I forget the wild scream of the 
wretch as he heard the sentence. 

«I’m an officer in the army of Ire- 
land. I don’t belong to ye at all. 
You've no power over me. Oh, Cap- 
tain, darlin’; oh, gentlemen, speak for 
me! General, dear; General, honey, 
don’t sintince me! don’t for the love 
of God!” and in grovelling terror the 
miserable creature threw himself on 
his knees to beg for mercy. 

« Tear off his epaulettes,” cri 
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razin; ‘never let a French uniform 
be so disgraced.” 

The soldiers wrenched off the epau- 
lettes at the command, and not satis- 
fied with this they even tore away the 
lace from the cuffs of the uniform, 
which now hung in ragged fragments 
over his trembling hands. 

«Oh, sir! oh, General! oh, gentle- 
men, have marcy!” 

«© Away with him,” said Serazin, 
contemptuously ; ‘it is only the cruel 
ean be such cowards. Give the fellow 
his fusillade with blank cartridge, and 
the chances are fear will kill outright.” 

The scene that ensued is too shock- 
ing, too full of abasement to record ; 
there was nothing that fear of death, 
nothing that abject terror could sug- 
gest, that this miserable wretch did not 
attempt to save his life ; he wept—he 
begged in accents that were unworthy 
of all manhood—he kissed the very 
ground at the General's feet in his ab- 
ject sorrow; and when at last he was 
dragged from the room his screams 
were “the most terrific and pie re ing. 

Although all my compassion was 
changed into contempt, I felt that I 
could never have given the word to 


fire upon him, had such been my or- 
ders; his fears had placed him below 
all manhood, but they still formed a 
barrier of defence around him. I ac- 
cordingly whispered a few words to 
the sergeant, as we passed down the 
stairs, and then affecting to have for- 
gotten something, I stepped back to- 
wards the room, where the General and 
his staff were sitting. The scuffling 
sound of feet, mingle d with the crash 
of fire-arms, almost drowned the cries 
of the still struggling wretch ; his 
voice, however, burst forth into a wild 
cry, and then there came a pause—a 
pause that at last became insupportable 
to my anxiety, and I was about to rush 
down stairs, when a loud yell, a 
savage howl of derision and hate burst 
forth from the street ; and on looking 
out I saw a vast crowd before the 
door, who were shouting after a man, 
whose speed soon carried him out of 
reach. This was Dowall, who, thus suf- 
fered to escape, was told to fly from the 
town, and never return to it. 

‘© Thank heaven,” muttered I, “we've 
seen the last of him.” 

The rejoicing was, however, prema- 
ture, 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


“THE MISSION TO THE NORTH.” 


I nave never yet been able to dis- 
cover whether General Humbert really 
did feel the confidence that he assumed 
at this period, or that he merely affect- 
ed it, the better to sustain the spirits 
of those around him. If our success 
at Castlebar was undeniable, our loss 
was also great, and far more than pro- 
portionate to all the advantages we 
had acquired. Six oflicers and two 
hundred and forty men were either 
killed or badly wounded, and as our 
small force had really ac juired no 
reinforcement worth the name, it was 
evident that another such costly victory 
would be our ruin. 

Not one gentleman of rank or in- 
fluence had yet joined us, few of the 
priesthood, and, even among the far- 
mers and peasantry, it was easy to see 
that our recruits ¢ omprised those whose 
accession could never have conferred 
honour or profit on any cause 

Our situation was anything but pro- 
mising. ‘The rumours that reached us, 
and we had no other or more accurate 


information than rumours, told that 
an army of thirty thousand men, under 
the command of Lord Cornwallis, was 
in march against us ; that all the in- 
surrectionary movements of the south 
were comple stely repressed ; that the 
spirit of the re ‘bels was crushed, and 
their confidence broken, either by de- 
feat or internal treachery. In a word, 
that the expedition had ‘alre: udy fuiled, 
and the sooner we had the means of 
leaving the land of our disasters the 
better. 

Such were the universal feelings of 
all my comrades ; but Humbert, ‘who 
often had told us that we were only 
here to ** eclairer la route” for ano- 
ther and more formidable mission, 
now pretended to think that we were 
progressing most favourably towards a 
ea success. Perhaps he firmly 
believed all this, or perh: aps he thought 
that the pretence would give more dig- 
nity to the finale of an exploit, which 
he already saw was nearly played out! 
I know not which is the true explana. 
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tion, and am half disposed to think 
that he was actuated as much by one 
impulse as the other. 

‘The Army of the North” was the 
talisman, which we now heard of for 
the first time, to repair all our disas- 
ters, and ensure complete victory. 
“The Army of the North,” whose 
strength varied from twe nty to twenty- 
five, and sometimes reached even thir ty 
thousand men, and was comm: inded 
by a distinguished Irish general, was 
now the centre to which all our hopes 
turned. Whether it had already 
landed, and where, of what it con- 
sisted, and how officered, not one of us 
knew anything ; ; but by dint of daily 
repetition and disc ussion we had come 
to believe in its existence as certainly 
as though we had seen it under arms. 

The credulous lent their convictions 
without any trouble to themselves 
whatever; the more sceptical studied 
the map, ‘and fancied twenty different 
places in which they might have dis- 
embarked; and thus the “ Army of the 
North” grew to be a substance ‘and re- 
ality, as undoubted as the scenes before 
our eyes. 

Never was such a ready solution of 
all difficulties discovered as this same 
«* Army of the North.” Were we to 
be beaten by Cornwallis it was only a 
momentary check, for the Army of the 
North would come up within a few days 
and turn the whole tide of war. If 
our Irish allies grew insubordinate or 
disorderly, a little patience and the 
Army of ‘the North would settle al! that. 
Every movement projected was fancied 
to be in concert with this redoubted 
corps, and at last every trooper that 
rode in from Killala or Ballina was 
questioned as to whether his despatches 
did not come from the Army of the 
North. 

Frenchmen will believe anything 
you like for twenty-four hours. They 
can be flattered into a credulity of two 
days, and, by dint of great artifice 
sof much persuasion, will occasionally 

sach a third; but there, faith has its 
limit. andif nothing palpable, tangible, 
and real intervene, scepticism ensues ; 
and what with native sarcasm, ridicale, 
and irony, they will demolish the card 
edifice of credit far more rapidly than 
ever they raised it. For two whole 
days the ‘‘ Army of the North” occu 
pied every man amongst us. We 
toasted it over our wine; we discussed 
it at our quarters; we debated upon 
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its whereabouts, its strength, and its 
probable destination ; but on the third 
morning a terrible shoc k was given to 
our feelings by a volatile young Lieu- 
tenant of Hussars exclaiming — 

** Ma foi! 1 wish 1 could see this 

same ‘ Army of the North!’ ” 

Now, although nothing was more 
reasonable than this wish, nor was 
there any one of us who had not felt a 
similar desire, this sudden expression 
of it struck usall most forcibly, and a 
shrinking sense of doubt spread over 
every face, and men looked at each 
other, as though to say—* Is the fel- 
low capable of supposing that such an 
army does not exist?” It was a very 
dreadful moment—a terrible interval 
of struggle between the broad day-light 
of belief and the black darkness of in- 
credulity ; and we turned glances of 
actual dislike at the man who had so 
unwarrantably shaken our settled con- 
victions. 

‘*T only said I should like to see 
them under arms,” stammered he, in 
the confusion of one who saw himself 
exposed to public obloquy. 

This half apology came too late—the 
mischief was done! and we shunned 
each other like men who were afraid to 
read the accusation of even a shrewd 
glance. As for myself, I can compare 
my feelings only to those of the w orthy 
alde “rman, who broke out into a parox- 
ysm of grief on hearing that “ Robin- 
son Crusoe” was a fiction. I believe, 
on that sudden revulsion of feeling, I 
could have discredited any and every- 
thing. If there was no Army of the 
North, was I quite sure that there was 
any expedition at all? Were the ge- 
nerals mere freebooters, the chiefs ofa 
marauding venture? Werethe patriots 
anything but a disorderly rabble, eager 
for robbery and bloodshed? Was 
Irish Independence a mere phantom ? 
Such were among the shocking terrors 
that came across my mind as I sat in 
my quarters, far too dispirited and 
depressed to mix among my comrades. 

It had been a day of fatiguing duty, 
and I was not sorry, as night fell, that 
I might betake myself to bed, to for- 
get, if it might be, ‘the te orturing doubts 
that troubled me. Sude lenly “I heard 
a heavy foot upon the stair, and an 
orde rly entered with a command for 
me to repair to the head-quarters of 
the General at once. Never did tha 
call of duty summon me less willing, 
never found me so totally disinclined to 
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ober. I was weary and fatigued; but 
worse than this, I was ou t of temper 
with myself, the service, ed the whole 
world. Had I heard that the Royal 
forces were approaching, I was ex- 
actly in the humour to have dashed 
into the thick of them, and sold my 
life as dearly as I could, out of despe- 
ration. 

Discipline is a powerful antagonist 
toa man’s caprices, for with all my 
irritability and discontent, I arose, and 
resunting my uniform, set out for Ge- 
neral Humbert’s quarters. I followed 
*‘the orderly,” as he led the way 
through many adarkstreet and « rooked 
alley, till we reg ache d the square. 
There, too, all was in darkness, save 
at the mainguard, where, as usual, the 
five windows of the first story were a 
blaze of light, and the sounds of mirth 
and revelry, the nightly orgies of our 
oflicers, were ringing out in the still- 
ness of the quiet hour. The wild cho- 
rus of a soldier-song, with its ‘ ran- 
tan-plan” accompaniment of knuckles 
on the table, echoed through the 
sque are, and smote upon my ear with 
any thing y but a conge nial sense of ple a- 
sure. 

In my heart I thought them a sense- 
less, soulless crew, that could give 
themselves to dissipation and excess on 
the very eve, as it were, of our defeat 
and with hasty steps I turned away 
into the side street, where a large 
lamp, the only light to be seen, pro- 
claimed General Humbert’s s quarters. 

A bustle and stir, very unusual at 
this late hour, pervaded the passages 
and the stairs, and it was some time be- 
fore I could find one of the staff to an- 
nounce my arrival, which at last was 
done somewhat unceremoniously, as 
an officer hurried me through a large 
chamber crowded with the staff, into 
an inner room, where, ona small field- 
bed, lay General Humbert, without 
coat or boots, a much-worn scarlet 
cloak thrown half over him, and a 
black handkerchief tied round his head. 
I had scarcely seen him since our land- 
ing, ¢ and Icould with diffic ulty recognise 


the burly high- comple xioned soldier of 


a few days back in the worn and hag- 
gard features of the sick man before 
me. An attack of ague, which he had 
originally contracted in Holland, had 
rel: apsed upon him, and he was now 
suffering all the lassitude and sickness 
of that most depressing of all maladies. 


Maps, books, plana, and sketches of 


various kinds scattered the bed, the 
table, and even the floor around him; 
but his attitude as I entered betrayed 
the exhaustion of one who could labour 
no longer, and whose worn out facul- 
ties demanded rest. He lay flat on his 
back, his arms straight down beside 
him, and, with half closed eyes, seemed 
as though falling off to sleep. 

His first aide- -de- camp, Merochamp, 
was standing with his back to a small 
turf fire, and made a sign to us to be 
still, and make no noise as we came in. 

“* He’s sleeping,” said he, “it’s the 
first time he has closed his eyes for 
ten days.’ 

We stood for a moment uncertain, 
and were about to retrace our steps, 
when Humbert said, in a low weak 
voice— 

“No! I’m not asleep, come in.” 

The officer who presented me now 
retired, and I advanced towards the 
bed-side. 

‘This is Tiernay, General,” said 
Meroc hamp, stooping down and speak. 
ing low, ‘ you wished to see him.” 

“te Yes, I wantedhim. Ha! Tiernay, 
you see mea good deal altered since 
we parte d last ; however, I shall be all 
right in a day or two; its a mere 
attack of ague, and will leave when 
the good weather comes. I wished to 
ask you about your family, Tiernay ; 
was not your father Irish ?” 

«No, sir; we were Irish two or 
three generations back, but since that 
we have belonged either to Austria or 
to France.” 

«*Then where were you born ?” 

‘In Paris, sir, I believe, but cer- 
tainly in France.’ 

«Then I said so, Meroe hamp ; ; I 
knew that the boy was French.” 

‘Still I don’t think the precaution 
worthless,” replied Merochamp; ‘‘Teel- 
ing and the others advise it.’ 

“‘T know they do,” said Humbert, 
peevishly, * and for themselves it may 
be needful, but this lad’s case will be 
injured not bettered by it. He is not 
an Irishman; he never was at any 
time a British subject. Have youany 
certificate of birth or baptism, Tier- 
nay?” 

‘None, sir, but I have my ‘livret’ 
for the school of Saumur, which sets 
forth my being a Frenchman by birth.” 

‘* Quite sufficient, boy, let me have 
*.” 

It was a document which I always 
carried about with me since I landed, 
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to enable mo any moment, if made 
prisoner, to prove myself an alien, and 
thus escape the inculpation of fighting 
against the flag of my country. Per- 
haps there was something of reluctance 
in my manner as I relinquished it, for 
the General said, ‘I'll take good care 
of it, Tiernay, you shall not fare the 
worse because it is in my keeping. I 
may as well tell you that some of our 
Irish officers have received threatening 
letters. It is needless to say they are 
without name, stating that if matters 
go unfortunately with us in this 


campaign, they will mect the fate of 


men taken in open treason; and that 
their condition of officers in our ser- 
vice will avail them nothing. I do 
not believe this. I cannot believe that 
oy will be treated in any respect 
ifferently from the rest of us. How- 
ever it is only just that I should tell 
you, that your name figures amongst 
those so denounced; for this reason I 
have sent for you now. You, at least, 
have nothing to apprehend on this 
score. You are asmuch a Frenchman 
as myself, I know Merochamp thinks 
differently from me, and that your Irish 
descent and name will be quite enough 
to involve you in the fate of others.” 

A gesture, half of assent but half 
of impatience, from the aid-de-camp, 
here arrested the speaker. 

‘Why not tell him frankly how he 
stands?” said Humbert, eagerly, “I 
see no advantage in any concealment.” 

Then addressing me, he went on. 
‘*T purpose, Tiernay, to give you the 
same option I gave the others, but 
which they have declined to accept. 
It is this: we are daily expecting to 
hear of the arrival of a force in the 
north, under the command of Generals 
Tandy and Rey.” 

«The Army of the North ?” asked I, 
in some anxiety. 

** Precisely ; the Army of the North. 
Now I desire to open a communication 
with them, and at the same time to do 
so through the means of such oflicers 
as, in the event of any disaster here, 
may have the escape to France open 
to them; which this army will have, 
and which, I need not say, we have no 
longer. Our Irish friends have declined 
this mission, as being more likely to 
compromise them if taken; and also 
as diminishing and not increasing their 
chance of escape. In my belief that 
you were placed similarly, I have sent 
for you here this evening, and at the 
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same time desire to impress upon you 
that your acceptance or refusal is 
purely a matter at your own volition.” 

«Am I to regard the matter simply 
as one of duty, sir? or as an opportu- 
nity of consulting my personal safety ?” 

‘* What shall I say to this Mero- 
champ ?” asked Humbert, bluntly, 

‘*That you are running to the full 
as many risks of being hanged for 
going as by staying; such is my 
opinion,” saidtheaid-de-camp. ‘“ Here 
as a rebel, there as a spy.” 

«*T confess, then,” said I, smiling at 
the cool brevity of the speech, ‘ the 
choice is somewhat embarassing! May 
I ask what you advise me to do, 
General ?” 

«*T should say go, Tiernay.” 

**Go, by all means, lad,” broke in 
the aid-de-camp, who throughout as- 
sumed a tone of dictation and famili- 
arity most remarkable. “ Ifa stand is 
to be made in this miserable country, 
it will be with Rey’s force; here the 
game will not last much longer. There 
lies the only man capable of conducting 
such an expedition, and his health can- 
not stand up against its trials!” 

«* Not so, Merochamp; I'll be on 
horseback to-morrow or the day after, 
at furthest; and if I never were to 
take the field again, there are others, 
yourself amongst the number, well 
able to supply my place: but to Tier- 
nay—what says he ?” 

‘* Make it duty, sir, and I shall 
go, or remain here with an easy con- 
science,” said I. 

«Then duty be it, boy,” said he; 
“and Merochamp will tell you every- 
thing, for all this discussion has wea- 
ried me much, andI cannot endure 
more talking.” 

«Sit down here,” said the aid-de- 
camp, pointing to a seat at his side, 
« and five minutes will suffice.” 

He opened a latge map of Ireland 
before us on the table, and running his 
finger along the coast-line of the wes- 
tern side, stopped abruptly at the bay 
of Lough Swilly. 

«¢ There,” said he, * that is the spot. 
There, too, should have been our own 
landing! The whole population of the 
North will be with them—not such al- 
lies as these fellows, but men accus- 
tomed to the use of arms, able and 
willing to take the field. They say 
that five thousand men could hold the 
passes of those mountains against 
thirty.” 
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‘¢ Who says this?” said I, for I own 
it, that I had grown marvellously scep- 
tical as to testimony. 

‘¢ Napper Tandy, who is a general 


of division, and one of the leaders of 


” 


this force ;” and he went on: ‘* The 
utmost we can do will be to hold these 
towns to the westward till they join 
us. We may stretch away thus far,” 
and he moved his finger towards the 
direction of Leitrim, but no further. 
«© You will have to communicate with 
them ; to explain what we have done, 
where we are, and how we are. Con- 
ceal nothing—let them hear fairly, 
that this patriot force is worth nothing, 
and that even to garrison the towns 
we take they are useless. Tell them, 
too, the sad mistake we made by at- 
tempting toorganise what never can be 
disciplined, and let them not arm a po- 
pulation, as we have done, to commit 
rapine and plunder.” 

Two letters were already written— 
one addressed to Rey, the other to 
Napper Tandy. These I was ordered 
to destroy if I should happen to be- 


come a prisoner ; and with the map of 


Ireland, pen-marked in various direc- 
tions, by which I might trace my 
route, and a few lines to Colonel Cha- 
rost, whom I was to see on passing at 
Killala, I was dismissed. When I ap- 


proached the bed-side to take leave of 


the General, he was sound asleep. The 
excitement of talking having passed 
away, he was pale as death, and his 
lips totally colourless. Poor fellow, 
he was exhausted-looking and weary, 
and I could not help thinking, as I 
looked on him, that he was no bad em- 
blem of the cause he had embarked in! 

1 was to take my oar horse as far 
as Killala, after which I was to pro- 
ceed either on foot, or by such modes 
of conveyance as I could find, keeping 
as nigh the coast as possible, and ac- 
quainting myself, so far asI might do, 
with the temper and disposition of the 
people as I went. It was a great aid 
to my sinking courage to know that 
there really was an ‘‘ Army of the 
North,” and to feel myself accredited 
to hold intercourse with the generals 
commanding it. 

Such was my exultation at this 
happy discovery, that I was dying to 
burst in amongst my comrades with 
the tidings, and proclaim, at the same 
time, my own high mission. Mero- 
champ had strictly enjoined my speedy 
departure without the slightest inti- 
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mation to any, whither I was going, 
or with what object. 

A very small cloak-bag held all my 
effects, and with this slung at my sad- 
dle, I rode out of the town just as the 
church clock was striking twelve. It 
was a calm, star-light night, and once a 
short distance from the town, as noise- 
less and still as possible ; a gossoon, 
one of the numerous scouts we em- 
yloyed in conveying letters or bringing 
intelligence, trotted along on foot be- 
side me to show the way, for there was 
arumour that some of the Royalist 
cavalry still loiterd about the passes to 
sapture our despatch-bearers, or make 
prisoners of any stragglers from the 
army. 

These ‘ gossoons,” picked up by 
chance, and selected for no other qua- 
lification than because they were keen- 
eyed and swift of foot, were the most 
faithful and most worthy creatures we 
met with. Inno instance were they 
ever known to desert to the enemy, 
and stranger still, they were never 
seen to mix in the debauchery and ex- 
cesses so common to all the volunteers 
of the rebel camp. Their intelligence 
was considerable, and to such a pitch 
had emulation stimulated them in the 
service, that there was no danger they 
would notincur in their peculiar duties. 

My companion on the present occa- 
sion was a little fellow of about thir- 
teen years of age, and small and slight 
even for that ; we knew himas “ Pe- 
ter,” but whether he had any other 
name, or what, I was ignorant. He 
was wounded by a sabre cut across the 
hand, which nearly severed the fingers 
from it, at the bridge of Castlebar, but 
with a strip of linen bound round it 
now, he trotted along as happy and 
Cs areless as if nothing ailed him. 

I questioned him : as we went, and 
learned that his father had been a herd 
in the service of a certain Sir Roger 
Palmer, and his mother a dairy-maid 
in the same house ; but as the patriots 
had sacked and burned the ‘“ Gastle,” 
of course they were now upon the 
world. He was a good deal shocked 
at my asking what part his father took 
on the oceasion of the attack, but for 
a very different reason than that which 
T suspected. 

, Por the cause, of course!” replied 
he, almost indignantly, “« why wouldn't 
he stand up for ould Ireland!” 

«* And your mother—what did she 
do ?” 
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He hung down his head, and made 
no answer till I repeated the ques- 
tion. 

«* Faix,” said he, slowly and sadly, 
‘«‘ she went and towld the young ladies 
what was goin’ to be done, and if 
it hadn’t been that the ‘boys’ caught 
Tim Hynes, the groom, going off to 
Foxford with a letter, we'd have had 
the dragoons down upon us in no 
time! They hanged Tim, but they 
let the young ladies away, and my 
mother with ‘them, and off they ail 
went to Dublin.” 

«* And where’s your father, now ?” I 
asked. 

‘«* He was drowned in the bay of Kil- 
lala four days ago. He went with a 
party of others to take oatmeal from a 
sloop that was wrecked in the bay, 
and an English cruiser came in at 
the time and fired on them; at 
the second discharge the wreck and all 
upon it went down !” 

He told all these things without any 
touch of sorrow in voice or manner. 
They seemed to be the ordinary 
chances of war, and so he took them. 
He had three brothers and a sister 
of the former two were missing, the 
third was a scout; and the girl—she 
was but nine years old—was waiting 
on a canteen, and mighty handy, he 
said, for she knew a little French al- 
ready, and understood the soldiers 
when they asked for a “ goutte,” or 
wanted ‘du feu” for their pipes. 

Such, then, was the credit side of 
the account with Fortune, and, strange 
enough, the boy seemed satisfied with 
it; and although a few days had made 
him an orphan and houseless, he ap- 
peared to feel that the great things in 
store for his country were an ample 
recompense for all. Was this, then, 
patriotism ? Was it possible that one, 
untaught and unlettered as he was, 
could think national freedom cheap at 
such a cost? If I thought so for a 
moment, a very little further inquiry 
undeceived me. Religious rancour, 
party feuds, the hate of the Saxon— 
a blind, ill-directed, unthinking hate 
—were the motives which actuated 
him. A terrible retribution for some- 
thing upon somebody, an awful wip- 
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ing out of old scores, a reversal of the 
lot. of rich and poor, were the main in- 
centives to his actions, and he was sa- 

tisfied to stand by at the drawing of 
this great lottery, even without holding 
a ticket in it! 

It was almost the first moment of 
calm reflective thought I had enjoyed, 
as I rode along thus in the quiet stillness 
of the night, and I own that my heart 
began to misgive me. as to the great 
benefits of our expedition. I will not 
conceal the fact, that I had been disap- 
pointed in every expectation I had 
formed of Ireland. 

The bleak and barren hills of Mayo, 
the dreary tracts of mountain and 
morass, were about as unworthy re- 
presentatives of the boasted beauty and 
fertility, as were the half-clad wretches 
who flocked around us of that war- 
like people of whom we had heard so 
much. Where were the chivalrous 
chieftains with their clans behind them? 
Where the thousands gathering around 
a national standard? Where that 
high-souled patriotism, content to 
risk fortune, station—all, in the con- 
flict for national independence? A 
rabble led on by a few reckless debau- 
chees, and two or three disreputable 
or degraded priests, were our only al- 
lies; and even these refused to be 
guided by our councils, or swayed by 
our authority. I half-suspected Sera- 
zin was right when he said—* Let the 
Directory send thirty thousand men 
and make it a French province, but 
let us not fight an enemy to give the 
victory to.the ‘ sans culottes.’” 

As we neared the pass of Burnagee- 
ragh, I turned one last look on the 
town ef Castlebar, around which, at 
little intervals of space, the watch-fires 
of our picquets were blazing; all the 
rest of the place was in darkness. 

It was a strange and a thrilling 
thought to think that there, hundreds 
of miles from their home, without one 
link that could connect them to it, lay 
a little army in the midst of an enemy's 
country, calm, self-possessed, and de- 
termined. How many, thought IJ, are 
destined to leave it? How many will 
bring back to our dear France the me- 
mory of this unhappy struggle ? 


CHAPTER XXV. 


4 PASSING VISIT TO KILLALA,. 


I found a very pleasant party assem- 
bled around the Bishop’s breakfast-table 


at Killala. 


The bishop and his family 
were all there, 


with Charost and his 
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staff, and some three or four other offi- 
cers from Ballina. Nothing could be 
less constrained, more easy, or more 
agreeable, than the tone of intimacy 
which in a few days had grown up be- 
tween them. A cordial good fecling 
seemed to prevail on every subject, 
and even the reserve which might be 
thought natural on the momentous 
events then happening was exchanged 
for a most candid and frank discussion 
of all that was going forward, which IT 
must‘ own astonished as much as it 
gratified me. 

The march on Castlebar, the choice 
of the mountain-road, which led past 
the position occupied by the Royalists, 
the attack and capture of the artillery, 
hat 2 to be related by me for the edi- 
fication of such as were not conversant 
with French ; and I could observe that 
however discumfited by the conduct of 
the militia, they fully relied on the 
regiments of the line and the artillery. 
It was amusing, too, to see with what 
pleasure they listened to all our dispa- 
ragement of the Irish volunteers. 

Every instance we gave of insubordi- 
nation or disobedience delighted them, 
while our own blundering attempts 
to manage the people, the absurd mis- 
takes we fell into, and the endless mis- 
conceptions of their character and ha- 
bits, actually convulsed them with 
laughter. 

“Of course,” said the Bishop to us, 
** you are prepared to hear that there 
is no love lost between you, and that 
they are to the full as dissatisfied with 
you as you are dissatisfied with them.” 

“ Why, what can they complain of?” 
asked Charost, smiling; ‘“ we gave 
them the place of honour in the very 
last engagement !” 

** Very true, you did so, and they 
reaped all the profit of the situation. 
Monsieur Tiernay has just tald the 
havoe that grape and round shot scat- 
tered amongst the poor creatures, 
However, it is not of this they com- 
plain—it is their miserable fare, the 
raw potatoes, their beds in open fields 
and highways, while the French, they 
say, eat of the best and sleep in blan- 
kets ; they do not understand this ine- 
quality, and perhaps it is somewhat 
hard to comprehend.” 

Patriotism ought to be proud of 
such little sacrifices,” said Charost, 
with an easy laugh; “ besides, it is 
only a passing endurance, a month 
hence, Jess, perhaps, will see us divid- 


ing the spoils, and revelling in the con- 
quest of Irish independence.” 

«©You think so, Colonel?” asked 
the Bishop, half slyly. 

«* Parbleu! to be sureIdo, and you?” 

«I’m just as sanguine,” said the 
Bishop, ‘ and fancy that about a month 
hence we shall be talking of all these 
things as matters of history ; and while 
sorrowing over some of the unavoid- 
able calamities of the event, preserving 
a grateful memory of some who came 
as enemies but left us warm friends.” 

‘If such is to be the turn of for- 
tune,” said Charost, with more serious- 
ness than before, ‘‘I can only say that 
the kindly feelings will not be one- 
sided.” 

And now the conversation be- 
came an animated discussion on the 
chances of success or failure. Each 
party supported his opinion ably and 
eagerly, and with a degree of freedom 
that was not a little singular to the 
bystanders, At last, when Charost was 
fairly. answered by the Bishop on every 
point, he asked— 

«But what say you to the Army of 
the North?” 

‘Simply, that I do not believe in 
such a force,” rejoined the Bishop. 

** Not believe it—not believe on what 
General Humbert relies at’ this mo- 
ment, and to which that officer yonder 
is an accredited messenger! When I 
tell you that a most distinguished Irish- 
man, Napper Tandy a 

«¢ Napper Tandy !” repeated the Bi- 
shop, with a good-humoured smile, 
‘the name is quite enough to relieve 
one of any fears, if they ever felt them. 
Iam not sufficiently acquainted with 
your language to give him the epithet 
he deserves, but if you can conceive an 
empty, conceited man, as ignorant of 
war as of politics, rushing into a revo- 
lution for the sake of a green uniform, 
and ready to convulse a kingdom that 
he may be called a major-general ; 
only enthusiastic in his personal vanity, 
and wanting even in that heroic daring 
which occasionally dignifies weak ca- 
pacities—such is Napper Tandy.” 

** What in soldier-phrase we call a 
‘ Blaque,’” said Charost, laughing ; 
‘I’m sorry for it.” 

What turn the conversation was 
about to take I cannot guess, when it 
was suddenly interrupted by one of the 
Bishop’s servants rushing into the room, 
with a face bloodless from terror. He 
made his way up to where the Bishop 
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sat, and whispered a few words in his 
ear. 

« And how is the wind blowing, An- 
drew ?” asked the Bishop, in a voice 
that all his self-command could not 
completely steady. 

«* From the north, or the north-west, 
and mighty strong, too, my Lord,” 
said the man, who trembled in every 
limb. 

The affrighted aspect of the messen- 
er, the excited expression of the 
ishop’s face, and the question as tothe 

‘‘ wind,” at once suggested to me the 
idea that a French fleet had arrived in 
the bay, and that the awful tidings were 
neither more nor less than the an- 
nouncement of our reinforcement. 

‘‘From the north-west,” repeated 
the Bishop ; “then, with God's bless- 
ing, we may be spared.” And so say- 
ing, he arose from the table, and with 
an effort that showed that the strength 
to do so had only just returned to him. 
* Colonel Charost, a word with you!” 
said he, leading the way into an ad- 
joining room. 

** What is it ?—what has happened ? 
—what can it be?” was asked by each 
in turn. And now groups gathered at 
the windows, which all looked into the 
court of the building, which was now 
crowded with people, soldiers, servants, 
and country-folk, gazing earnestly to- 
wards the roof of the castle. 

«¢ What’s the matter, Terry ?” asked 
one of the Bishop's sons, as he threw 
open the window. 

‘«¢’ Tis the chimbley on fire, Master 
Robert,” said the man; “the kitchen 
chimbley, wid those divils of Frinch!’’ 

I cannot describe the burst of laugh- 
ter that followed the explanation ! 

So much terror for so small a catas- 
trophe was inconceivable ; and whether 
we thought of Andrew’s horrified face, 
or the worthy Bishop's pious thanks- 
giving as to the direction of the wind, 
we could scarcely refrain from another 
outbreak of mirth. Colonel Charost 
made bis appearance at the instant, 
and although his step was hurried, 
and his look severe, there was nothing 
of agitation or alarm on his features. 

“Turn out the guard, Truchet, 
without arms,” said he. «‘ Come with 
me, Tiernay —an awkward business 
enough,” whispered he, as he led me 
along. ** These fellows have set fire 
to the kitchen chimney, and-we have 
three hundred barrels of gunpowder in 
the cave!’ Nothing could be morg 
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easy and unaffected than the way he 
spoke this; and I actually stared at 
him, to see if his coldness was a mere 
pretence ; but far from it—every ges- 
ture and every word showed the most 
perfect self- possession, with a prompt 
readiness for action. 

When we reached the court, the 
bustle and confusion had reached its 
highest; for, as the wind lulled, large 
masses of inky smoke hung, like a ca- 
nopy, over head, through which a 
forked flame darted at intervals, with 
that peculiar furnace-like roar that ac- 
companies a jet of fire in confined 
places. At times, too, as the soot ig- 
nited, great showers of bright sparks 
floated “upwards, and afterwards fell, 
like a fiery rain, on every side. The 
country people, who had flocked in 
from the neighbourhood, were entirely 
occupied with these signs, and only i in- 
tent upon saving the remainder of the 
house, which they believed in great 
peril, totally unaware of the greater 
and more imminent danger close beside 
them. 

Already they had placed ladders 
against the walls, and, with ropes and 
buckets, were preparing to ascend, 
when ‘truchet marched in with his 
company, in fatigue-jackets, twenty 
sappers with shovels accompanying 
them. 

«Clear the court-yard, now,” said 
Charost, ‘and leave this matter to 
us.” 

The order was obeyed somewhat re- 
luctantly, it is true, and at last we 
stood the sole occupants of the spot, the 
Bishop being the only civilian present, 
he having refused to quit the spot, un- 
less compelled by force. 

The powder was stored in a long 
shed adjoining the stables, and origin- 
ally used as a shelter for farming tools 
and utensils. A few tarpaulins we 
had carried with us from the ships 
were spread over ‘the barrels, and on 
this now some sparks of fire had fal- 
len, as the burning soot had been car- 
ried in by an eddy of wind. 

The first order was, to deluge the 
tarpaulins with water; and while this 
was being done, the sappers were or- 
dered to dig trenches in the garden, 
to receive the barrels. Every man 
knew the terrible peril so near him; 

each felt that at any instant a fright- 
ful death might overtake him, and yet 
every detail ‘of the duty was carried.on 
with the coldest unconcern ; and when 
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at last the time came to carry away 
the barrels, on a species of handbar- 
row, the fellows stepped in time, as if 
on the march, and moved in measure, 
a degree of indifference which, to judge 
from the good Bishop’s countenance, 
evidently inspired as many anxieties for 
their spiritual welfare, as it suggested 
dtenilienens and admiration for their 
courage. He himself, it must be own- 
ed, displayed no sign of trepidation ; 
and in the few words he spoke, or the 
hints he dropped, exhibited every qua- 
lity of a brave man. 

At moments the peril seemed very 
imminent indeed. Some timber hay- 
ing caught fire, slender fragments of 
burning wood fell in masses, covering 
the men as they went, and falling on 
the barrels, whence the soldiers brushed 
them off with cool indifference. The 
dense, thick smoke, too, obscuring every 
object a few paces distant, added to 
the confusion, and occasionally bring- 
ing the going and returning parties 
into collision, a loud shout, or cry, 
would ensue; and it is difficult to con- 
ceive how such a sound thrilled through 
the heart at such a time. I own that 
more than once I felt a choking fulness 
in the throat, as I heard a sudden yell, 
it seemed so like a signal for destruc- 
tion. In removing one of the last bar- 
rels from the hand-barrow, it slipped, 
and falling to the ground, the hoops 
gave way, it burst open, and the pow- 
der fell out on every side. The mo- 
ment was critical, for the wind was 
baffling, now wafting the sparks clear 
away, now whirling them in eddies 
around us. It was then that an old 
sergeant of Grenadiers threw off his 
upper coat and spread it over the 
broken cask, while, with all the com- 

osure of a man about to rest himself, 
fe lay down on it, while his comrades 
went to fetch water. Of course his 
peril was no greater than that of every 
one around him ; but there was an air 
of quick determination in his act which 
showed the training of an old soldier. 
At length the labour was ended, the last 
barrel was committed to the earth, and 
the men, formed into line, were ordered 
to wheel and march. Never shall I 
forget the Bishop’s face as they moved 
past. The undersized and youthful 
look of our soldiers had acquired for 
them a kind of depreciating estimate in 
comparison with the more mature and 
manly stature of the British soldier, to 
whom, indeed, they offered a strong 


contrast on parade ; but now, as they 
were seen in a moment of arduous duty, 
surrounded by danger, the steadiness 
and courage, the prompt obedience to 
every command, the alacrity of their 
movements, and the fearless intrepidity 
with which they performed every act, 
impressed the worthy Bishop so forcibly, 
that he muttered half aloud, ** Thank 
heaven there are but few of them!” 

Colonel Charost resisted steadily the 
Bishop’s proffer to afford the men some 
refreshment ; he would not even admit 
of an extra allowance of brandy to their 
messes. ‘If we become too liberal 
for slight services, we shall never be 
able to reward real ones,” was his an- 
swer; and the Bishop was reduced to 
the expedient of commemorating what 
he could not reward. This, indeed, 
he did with the most unqualified praise, 
relating in the drawing-room all that 
he had witnessed, and lauding French 
valour and heroism to the very highest. 

The better to conceal my route, and 
to avoid the chances of being tracked, 
I sailed that evening in a fishing-boat 
for Killybegs, a small harbour on the 
coast of Donegal, having previously 
exchanged my uniform for the dress of 
a sailor, so that if apprehended I should 
pretend to be an Ostend or Antwerp 
seaman, washed overboard in a gale at 
sea. Fortunately for me I was not 
called on to perform this part, for as 
my nautical experiences were of the 
very slightest, I should have made 
a deplorable attempt at the imper- 
sonation. Assuredly the fishermen of 
the smack would not have been among 
the number of the “imposed upon,” 
for a more sea-sick weatch never mas- 
queraded in a blue jacket than I 
was. 

My only clue, when I touched land, 
was a certain Father Doogan, who 
lived at the foot of the Bluerock Moun- 
tains, about fifteen miles from the coast, 
and to whom I brought a few lines 
from one of the Trish officers, a certain 
Bourke of Ballina. The road led in 
this direction, and so little intercourse 
had the shore folk with the interior, 
that it was with difficulty any one could 
be found to act as a guide thither. At 
last an old fellow was discovered, who 
used totravel these mountains formerly 
with smuggled tobacco and tea; and 
although, from the discontinuance of 
the smuggling trade, and increased age, 
he had for some years abandoned the 
line of business, a liberal offer of pays 
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ment induced him to accompany me as 
guide. 

It was not without great misgivings 
that I looked at the very old, and al- 
most decrepit creature, who was to be 
my companion through a solitary moun- 
tain region. 

The few stairs he had to mount in the 
little inn where I put up seemed a sore 
trial to his strength and chest ; but he 
assured me that once out of the smoke 
of the town, and with his foot on the 
‘ short grass of the sheep-patch,” he’d 
be like a four-year-old; and his neigh- 
bour having corroborated the asser tion, 
I was fain to believe him. 

Determined, however, to make his 
excursion subservient to profit in his 
old vocation, he provided himself with 
some pounds of tobacco and a little 
parcel of silk handkerchiefs, to dispose 
of amongst the country people, with 
which, and a little bag of meal slung 
at his back, and a walking-stick in his 
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Tue task of filial duty, undertaken by 
Mr. Cuthbert Southey, has been com- 
pleted. The last, being the sixth 
volume, lies before us; and we can 
truly say that the duty of arrangement 
and compilation has been well perform- 
ed, and the whole life of his distin- 
guished father exhibited with a ful- 
ness, and a veracious lucidity, which 
leaves nothing to be desired. 

Had he aimed at more, he might 
have accomplished less. He could not 
enter fully into critical dissertations 
upon the numerous works of his beloved 
parent, without extending the bio- 
graphy to an inconvenient length; and, 
possibly, he is not the person best 
fitted for bestowing upon them a close- 
ly critical and impartial examination. 
That belongs to those who view them 
not through the medium of so ten- 
der a relationship, and cannot be in- 
fluenced by the endearing ties which 
bound, as it were, into a common 
identity, such a father and such a son. 

Perhaps we may not weary our 
readers if we indulge ourselves in a 
retrospect of some of ‘the poems, which, 
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hand, he presented himself at my door 
just as day was breaking: 





AND CORRESPONDENCE OF ROBERT SOUTHEY. 


CONCLUDING ARTICLE, 









«* We'll have a wet day I fear, Jerry,” 
said I, looking out. 

‘* Not a bit of it,” replied he. “Tis 
the spring tides makes it cloudy there 
beyant ; but when the sun gets up it 
will be a fine mornin’; but I'm thinkin’ 
ye’r strange in them parts ;” and this 
he said with a keen, sharp glance 
under his eyes. 

** Donegal is new to me, I confess,” 
said I, guardedly. 

“6 Yes, and the rest of Ireland, too,” 
said he, witha roguish leer. ‘ But come 
along, we’ve a good step before us ;” 
and with these words he led the way 
down the stairs, holding the balustrade 
as he went, and exhibiting every sign 
of age and weakness. Once in the 
street, however, he stepped out more 
freely, and before we got clear of the 
town, walked at a fair pace, and, to all 
seeming, with perfect ease. 


when they first appeared, were dealt 

with harshly and ungenerously by hos- 
tile critics, while they well pleased our 
youthful fancy, and are remembered 
with pleasure after many years. 

** Madoc ” was written in very early 
youth. It was in progress of compo- 
sition long before the publication of 
«Thalaba.” It is founded upon @ 
portion of Welch history; time, the 
twelfth century. At the death of 
Owen Gwyneth his sons dispute the 
succession. David, the eldest son by 
a second wife, succeeds by the depo- 
sition and death of Hoel, who was 
illegitimate, in establishing himself as 
de facto sovereign; and, by perse- 
cution, banishment, and death, seeks 
to rid himself of all more legitimate 
claimants. Madoc, heart- sick from 
the miseries of his country, gathers a 
band of devoted followers, and sails 
with them ‘to the west, in search of 
some better resting-place.” Having 
found, in America, a region with which 
he was well pleased, and having settled 
some of his people there, he returned 
with the remainder to bring out a fresh 
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supply of colonists. The poem opens 
with his return; and its commence- 
ment, although picturesque and sim- 
oak is, we think, injudiciously inter- 
arded with a variety of very unpro- 
nounceable Welch names; which, al- 
though acceptable enough to those 
who may be “to the manner born,” 
cause the rythm to halt in the mouths 
of English readers. But whenever 
Southey had to touch the secret springs 
of human tenderness, he always did it 
with a master-hand. 

He is seen, just after his landing, 
by his old foster-father, Urien, who 
greets him with an impassioned wel- 


{ Jan. 


come, and informs him of the tyranny 
of David, who is just about to marry 
an English princess, to the great dis- 
gust of all true W elchmen, and is 
cruelly persecuting his brethren. Ma- 
doc asks for his sister Goer vyl, and is 
told that she is pining in solitude, 
longing for and yet despairing of his 
return. He desires immediately to 
see her, but the old man fears the 
sudden shock, and proposes to prepare 
her gradually for his presence, lest the 
unexpected apparition of her long lost 
brother should overpower her. The 
interview and its antecedents are thus 
described :— 


‘So Urien sought Goervyl, whom he found 
Alone, and gazing on the moonlit sea. 
‘Oh you are welcome, Urien!’ cried the maid. 
‘ There was a ship came sailing hitherward— 
I could not see his banner, for the night 
Closed in so fast around her; but my heart 
Indulged a foolish hope !’ 


“ The old man replied, 
With difficult effort keeping down his heart, 
* God, in his goodness, may reserve for us 
That blessing yet; I have yet life enow 
To trust that I shall live to see the day, 
Albeit the number of my years well-nigh 
Be full.’ 


“Tl judging kindness!’ said the maid, 
‘Have I not nurst, for two long wretched years, 
That miserable hope, that every day 
Grew weaker, like a baby sick to death, 
Yet dearer for its weakness, day by day ? 
No more shall we see his daring bark ; 
I knew and felt it in the evil hour, 
When forth she fared! I felt it—his last kiss 
Was our death parting !’ 


‘‘ And she paused to curb 
The agony: anon—‘ But thou hast been 
To learn their tidings, Urien ?’ He replied, 
Tn half-articulate voice—' They said, my child, 
That Madoc lived—that he would soon be here.’ 
She had received the shock of happiness ; 
* Urien!’ she cried,—‘ thou art not mocking me!’ 
Nothing the old man spake, but spread his arms, 
Sobbing aloud. Goervyl from their hold 
Started, and sunk upon her brother's breast.” 


In narrating, at his brother's festal 
board, the motives for his voyage, he is 
led to mention the fact, that, upon the 
field of battle where Hoel was slain, 
and whither he had hastened in the 
hope of preventing the conflict, but 
came too late, he met a man, who, 
seeing that he was a stranger, invited 
him to the hospitality of “his humble 
dwelling. An old, blind man was its 
only other inmate. 


He was the son of 


the prince who had preceded Owen 
upon the Welch throne, but was de- 
frauded of his inheritance and deprived 
of sight by his uncle, David, Madoc’s 
father. Years had reconciled him to 
his unhappy lot, and extinguished in 
his heart all resentment against the 
cruel author of his wrongs. From some 
conversation which took | place between 
the guest and his companion, he ga- 
thers who Madoc is, and the following 
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picture of him, as he sits in the sun, 
and blesses the offspring of his so bar- 
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barous tormentor, is very touching and 
truthful :— 


* But anon, 


The old man’s voice and step awakened us, 
Each from his thought; I shall come out, said he, 
That I may sit beside the brook, and feel 


The comfortable sun. 


As he came forth, 


I could not choose but look upon his face : 
Gently on him had gentle nature laid 

The weight of years! all passions that disturb 
Were passed away; the stronger lines of grief 
Softened and settled, till they told of grief 

By patient hope and piety subdued. 

His eyes, which had their hue of brightness left, 
Fixed lifelessly, or objectless they rolled, 

Nor moved by sense, nor animate with thought. 
On a smooth stone, beside the stream, he took 


Hlis wonted seat in sunshine. 
A brother, prince, he cried, . . 
Peace be with his soul! 


Of age deceived me. 


Thou hast lost 
. or the dim ear 


And may the curse that lies upon the house 


Of Owen turn away ! 


Wilt thou come hither, 


And let me feel thy face? . . . I wondered at him; 
Yet while his hand pursued my lineaments, 


Deep awe and reverence filled me. 


O my God, 


Bless this young man! he cried; a perilous state 


Is his; . 
Be visited on him! 


. - but let not thou his father’s sin 


“T raised my eyes, 


Inquiring, to Cadwallon. 


Nay, young prince, 


Despise not thou the blind man’s prayer! he cried ; 
It might have given thy father’s dying hour 


A hope, that sure he needed. 


. « + for, know thou, 


It is the victim of thy father’s crime 
Who asks a blessing on thee!” 


In these touches of nature Southey 
excelled. He makes us discover hid- 
den wells of feeling, of which the pos- 
sessors were altogether unconscious ; 
veins of precious ore which had lain 
concealed, and which, by a magic touch 
of his pen, as though of a divining rod, 
he reveals, and reveals only to purify, 
not to make sentiment war against 
morality, as was too often the case 
with some of his contemporaries ; but 
that they might become the true 
riches, and teach us to cherish in our 
heart of hearts love to God and love 
to man. 

Through the whole of this original 
poem the reader, whose temperament 
1s poetical, will proceed as over a 
moonlit sea. Madoc, its hero, is a 
grave and gentle personage, inclined 
to peace rather than war, but brave 
withal; and “when the blast of war 
blows in his ear,” prepared to meet 
its most startling emergencies. The 
characters of the Welch are well 
brought out; intensely national, ar- 
dent, and choleric ; fast in their friend- 
ship, fierce and stern in their hate ; 


and the Indians of the newly-discovered 
world—the red men—are presented in 
their individuality with a vivid distinct- 
ness, which would make the reader 
almost suppose that he drew not from 
imagination but from reality, and that 
they and the poet had been personally 
acquainted. 

The voyage out, although not han- 
dled as Byron would have handled it, 
whose words of fire would have quell- 
ed the mutineers, when despair began 
to supervene upon the hopes which 
had at first sustained them, and who 
would have been a laughing demon in 
the storm, is yet characteristic of the 
prince by whom it is narrated, and 
told with the feeling of one whose 
present hopes or fears were in abey- 
ance to the earnestness with which 
he looked forward to his ulterior ob- 
jects. The following words are truly 
descriptive of the sensations of one for 
the first time traversing the deep pro- 
found, without land-marks to tell of 
his progress, and unknowing of the 
immensity by which he is surround. 
ed:— 
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“ Day after day, 
Before the steady gale, we drove along . . 
Day after day! The fourth week now had past, 
Still all around was sea—the eternal sea ! 
So long that we had voyaged on so fast, 
And still at morning where we were at night, 
And where we were at morn, at nightfall still, 
The centre of a drear circumference, 
Progressive, yet no change! almost, it seemed, 
As if we passed the mortal bounds of space, 
And speed was toiling in infinity.” 


attempting a return home, a storm 
comes to his aid, It is well described:— 


When the mutinous crew will no 
longer be kept from their purpose of 


‘“* As he spoke, I saw 
The clouds hang thick and heavy o’er the deep, 
And heavily, upon the long slow swell, 
The vessel laboured on the labouring sea ; 
The reef points rattled on the shivering sail; 
At fits the sudden gust howled ominous ; 
Anon, with unremitting fury raged ; 
High rolled the mighty billows, and the blast 
Swept from their sheeted sides the showery foam. 
Vain, now, were all the seamen’s homeward hopes ! 
Vain all their skill! . . We drove before the storm. 


Tis pleasant, by the cheerful hearth, to hear 
Of tempests and the dangers of the deep, 

And pause at times, and feel that we are safe; 
Then listen to the perilous tale again, 

And, with an eager and suspended soul, 

Woo terror to delight us. But to hear 

The roaring of the raging elements, 

To know all human skill, all human strength, 
Avail not; to look round, and only see 

The mountain wave incumbent, with its weight 
Of lurching waters, o’er the reeling bark— 

O God! this is, indeed, a dreadful thing! 
And he who hath endured the horror once 

Of such an hour, doth never hear the storm 
Howl round his home but he remembers it, 
And thinks upon the suffering mariner.” 


the elements, is there less truth to na- 
ture :— 


Nor in the following graphic touch, 
in which he describes the -clearing of 


“ Three dreadful nights and days we drove along ; 
The fourth, the welcome rain came rattling down, 
The wind had fallen, and through the broken cloud 
Appeared the bright, dilating blue of heaven.” 


by deadly superstition, and a religion 
of truth, of mercy, and of love. 
Into the details we cannot further 


The temper of the hero prince, 
which was charactered by a subdued 
sadness, gives a grave, autumnal cha. 


racter to the poem, very different, in- 
deed, from the spirit-stirring incidents 
in ** Joan of Are,” or the * wild and 
wondrous” imaginings in ‘* Thalaba;” 
but not less congenial with the object 
in hand, which was, to describe the con- 
test between fiendish hate, envenomed 


* And now opposed 


enter; but the following description 
of a single combat, between Madoc, 
chained to the stone of sacrifice, and 
Ocelopan, one of the two Indians by 
whom he had been captured, and who 
claims the privilege of offering up the 
victim, is very vigorous and striking :— 


In battle, on the stone of sacritice, 
Prince Madoc and the Life Destroyer stood. 
This, clad in arms complete, free to advance 
In quick assault, or shun the threatened blow— 
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Wielding his wonted sword : the other, stript, 
Save of that fragile shield, of all defence— 
His weapon strange and cumbrous—and pinned down, 
Disabled from all onset, all retreat. 
With looks of greedy joy, Ocelopan 
Surveyed his foe, and wondered to behold 
The breast so broad, the bare and brawny limbs 
Of matchless strength. The eye of Madoc, too, 
Dwelt on his foe ; his countenance was calm, 
Something more pale than wonted—like a man 
Prepared to meet his death. The Azteca 
Fiercely began the fight. Now here, now there, 
Aright, aleft, above, below, he wheeled 
The rapid sword. Still Madoc’s rapid eye 
Pursued the motion ; and his ready shield, 
In prompt interposition, caught the blow, 
Or turned the edge aside. Nor did the prince 
Yet aim the sword to wound, but held it forth, 
Another shield to save him, till his hand, 
Familiar with its weight, and shape uncouth, 
Might wield it well to vengeance. Thus stood he, 
Baffling the impatient enemy, who now 
Waxed wrathful, thus to waste in idle strokes, 
Reiterate so oft, his bootless strength. 
And now yet more exasperate he grew ; 
For, from the eager multitude was heard, 
Amid the din of undistinguished sounds, 
The Tyger’s murmured name, as though they thought 
Had he been on the stone, ere this, be sure, 
The gods had tasted of their sacrifice, 
Now all too long delayed. Then fiercelier, 
And yet more rapidly, he drove the sword ; 
But still the wary prince or met its fall, 
And broke the force, or bent him from the blow. 
And now retiring, and advancing now, 
As one free foot permitted, still provoked, 
And baffled still the savage ; and sometimes, 
With cautious strength, did Madoc aim attack, 
Mastering each moment now with abler sway 
The acquainted sword. But though, as yet unharmed 
In life or limb, more perilous the strife 
Grew momently ; for, with repeated strokes, 
Battered and broken now, the shield hung lvose ; 
And shouts of triumph from the multitude 
Arose, as, piecemeal, they beheld it fall, 
And saw the prince exposed. 

“That welcome sight, 
Those welcome sounds, inspired Ocelopan ; 
He felt each limb new strung. Impatient now 
Of conquest long delayed, with wilder rage 
He drives the weapon. Madoc’s lifted sword 
Received its edge, and shivered with the blow. 
A shriek of transport burst from all around ; 
For, lo! the White King, shieldless, weaponless, 
Naked before his foe! That savage foe, 
Dallying with the delight of victory, 
Drew back a moment to enjoy the sight, 
Then yelled in triumph, and sprang on to giv 
The consummating blow. Madoc beheld 
The coming death: he darted up his hand, 
Instinctively, to save, and caught the wrist 
In its mid fall, and drove, with desperate force, 
The splintered truncheon of his broken sword 
Full in the enemy’s face. Beneath his eye 
It broke its way, and, where the nasal nerves 
Branch in fine fibrils o’er their mazy seat, 
Burst through, and, slanting upward, in the brain 
Buried its jagged point.” 
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The following is his own estimate of 
this poem, in which the reader will see 
that the fondness of the father did not 
blind him to the defects of his child: — 


“* Thalaba is faulty in its language. Ma- 
doc isnot. I am become what they call a 
Puritan in Portugal, with respect to lan- 
guage, and | dare assert, that there is not a 
single instance of illegitimate English in the 
whole poem. The faults are in the manage- 
ment of the story and the conclusion, where 
the interest is injudiciously transferred from 
Madoc to Yuhidthiton; it is also another 
fault, to have rendered accidents subservient 
to the catastrophe. You will see this very 
accurately stated in the Annual Review: the 
remark is new, and of exceeding great value. 
I acknowledge no fault in the execution of 
any magnitude, except the struggle of the 
woman with Amalahta, which is all clumsily 
done, and must be rewritten. Those faults 
which are inherent in and inseparable from 
the story, as they could not be helped, so are 
they to be considered as defects or wants ra- 
ther than faults. I mean the division of the 
poem into two separate stories and scenes, 
and the inferior interest of the voyage, though 
a thing of such consequence. but as for un- 
warrantable liberties of language—there is 
not a solitary sin of the kind in the whole 
9,000 lines. Let me be understood: I call 
it an unwarrantable liberty to use a verb de- 
ponent, for instance, actively, or to form any 
compound contrary to the strict analogy of 
the language—such as tameless in Thalaba, 
applied to the tigress. Ido not recollect any 
coinage in Madoc except the word deicide ; 
and that such a word exists I have no doubt, 
though I cannot lay my finger upon any au- 
thority, for depend upon it the Jews have 
been called so a thousand times. That wordis 
unobjectionable. It isin strict analogy—its 
meaning is immediately obvious, and no other 
word could have expressed the same mean- 
ing. Archaisms are faulty if they are too 
obsolete. T'hewes is the ouly one I recollect ; 
that also has a peculiar meaning, for which 
there is no equivalent word. But, in short, 
80 very laboriously was Madoc rewritten and 
corrected, time after time, that I will pledge 
myself, if you ask me in any instance why 
one word stands in the place of another which 
you, perhaps, may think the better one, to 
give you a reason (most probably, euphonie 
gratia), which will convince you that I had 
previously weighed both in the balance.” 


In him, the fancy and the imagina- 
tion were fully ripe before the judg- 
ment was mature, and hence his bril- 
liant success in those picturesque and 


[ Jan, 


flighty originalities which stamp their 
impress upon “ Thelaba,” and occa. 
sionally characterise ‘Joan of Arc” 
with such graphic vigour. But he had 
been pelted pitilessly by malignant cri- 
ticism, which, as one who wrote for 
his daily bread, he could not afford 
altogether to despise; and ‘ Madoc,” 
which was long in gestation, was writ- 
ten, we believe, under the depressing 
influences of a sense of cruelty and 
injustice. Hence, while every word 
was scrupulously weighed, the reader 
will sometimes feel that it lacks the 
noble daring which impelled him on 
other occasions to snatch at graces 
“beyond the reach of art,” while there 
is not that mastery over the subject, 
in its details and conduct, which would 
compensate for the absence of more 
poetical adornments. 

Not so in “ Roderick,” his greatest 
poem. There he was in the full ma- 
turity of all his powers, and has, ac- 
cordingly, left behind him a product 
of his genius, which will ever hold a 
foremost place amongst the highest 
efforts of the epic muse. 

Of this great poem Lord Byron was 
a passionate admirer. His estimate 
of it was what Southey himself thought 
extravagantly high; but, while we could 
easily point, in other writers, to many 
passages of finer poetry, we know not 
that, taken as a whole, we have ever 
met with a finer poem. 

In this the design is finely conceived, 
and the details and the execution are 
all perfect. The principal character 
is strikingly original, and handled with 
consummate skill. - Most of our read- 
ers are, we presume, familiar with the 
story. Roderic has fallen from power, 
and feels that his own sins have en- 
tailed on him this punishment. The 
violation of Count Julian’s daughter 
had provoked that chieftain to desert 
the royal standard, abjure the Chris- 
tian religion, and aid the Moors in 
their invasion of Spain. The royal 
forces meet them in battle, and suffer 
a decisive overthrow, and Roderic feels 
himself the criminal who has brought 
upon his wretched country all the evils 
under which she groaned. Death— 
a soldier’s death — with desperation 
sought, is not granted to him:— 


“ The arrows past him by to right and left ; 
The spear point pierced him not; the scymitar 


Glanced from his helmet. 


‘Is the shield of heayen, 


Wretch that I am, extended over me?’ 
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Cried Roderic, and he dropped Orelia’s reins, 

And threw his hands aloft in frantic prayer. 

je * Death is the only mercy that I crave— 

\re Death soon and short—death and forgetfulness !’ 
had Aloud he cried. But in his inmost heart 

cri- There answered him a secret voice, that spoke 

Of righteousness and judgment after death, 

And God’s redeeming love, which fain would save 
The guilty soul alive. "Iwas agony, 

And yet ’twas hope—a momentary light, 

‘That flashed through utter darkness on the cross, 
To point salvation ; then left all within 

Dark as before. Fear, never felt till then, 

Sudden and irresistible as stroke 

Of lightning, smote him. From his horse he dropt, 
Whether with human impulse, or by heaven 

Struck down, he knew not; loosened from his wrist 
The sword-chain, and let fall the sword, whose hilt 


heir 
cca. 


Clung to his palm a moment ere it fell, 
Glued there with Moorish gore. His royal robe, 


uld His horned helinet, and enamelled mail, 
ore He cast aside, and taking from the dead 
A peasant’s garment, in those weeds envolved, 
est Stole, like a thief in darkness, from the field.” 
“9 The fallen king is plunged into are- they were the words of inspiration. 
net morseful penitence that borders on de- Under her influence all his driftless 
le spair. He is found prostrate before a thoughts and aimless energies find an 
est crucifix, by a good monk, the last ofhis appropriate object, namely, the utter 
order in the occupancy of his convent, extirpation of the Moors from Spain. 
vas where he remains, after all his brethren He, the destroyer of his country, is 
ate have fled, to await the coming of thus to become its saviour; and that, 
sht the triumphant Moors, and receive at not, having triumphed as a conqueror, 
ald their hands his martyr’s crown. Ro- that he should again resume the reins 
ny deric’s condition earnestly engages his of em ire—all desire of worldly gran- 
not Christian solicitude, and he feels that, deur is cast away—but that, as a cowl- 


while such a penitent is to be instructed 
and edified, his duties on earth are not 
performed. Under his fostering care 
the babe in Christ grows to be the 
strong man, prepared to endure and to 
perform all that becomes a soldier of 
the cross; and he loses his spiritual 
instructor just at that period when a 
longer term of tutelage might have sus- 
ended his power of self-direction. He 
is then left alone in utter, utter solitude, 
which presses upon his energetic spirit 
with a weight all but insupportable, 
when a new character is introduced 
upon the stage, Adosinda, a sort of 
Spanish personation of Joan of Are, 
who, having witnessed the woes and 
the miseries perpetrated by the unbeliev- 
ers, feels herself a commissioned minis- 
ter of heaven in stirring up against 
them everywhere the hostility of her 
countrymen, and thus accomplishing 
a righteous vengeance. In the then 
state of Roderic’s mind, her presence 
and her exhortations are like those of 
a messenger from on high. He listens 
to her recitals with a specchless horror, 
and drinks in her words as though 


ed and penitent monk, he should select, 
and promote to the royal office, the 
worthiest of the Spaniards ;—if hap- 
ly, through labours, and perils, and 
sufferings, he might again arouse the 
spirit of his countrymen, and fire them 
to another effort for the extirpation of 
the accursed invaders. The various 
incidents connected with this mission 
constitute the business of the poem; and 
Southey has not shrunk from exhibit- 
ing his hero under trials which would 
have taxed the very highest powers. 
‘The reader will perceive, from what 
has been said, that the poet has not 
contented himself with merely depict- 
ing character ; he has shewn us how it 
grew. Had any one incident in the 
series anticipated another, there would 
have been an interruption in the pro- 
cess by which Roderic was gradually 
raised from despair to penitence, from 
penitence to hope. Had Adosinda come 
upon him before the monk had done 
his work, her fiery eloquence would 
have flashed upon the raging and dis- 
tempered elements within him, and 
madness have been the result. The 
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tutelage of Romano was absolutely ne- 
cessary to prepare him for the electric 
spark ‘which was to fuse into one ener- 
getic principle of action, the heroism 
of the warrior, the devotedness of the 
ps atriot, the penitence of the converted 
sinner, and the sublime faith of the 
Christian. And so, throughout the 
entire poem, every incident and cha- 
racter are described and brought for- 
ward, just when most required, and 
when no other could have been so hap- 
pily conducive to the denouement of the 
story in all its parts ; Roderic’s self- 





“ He had prayed to hear 





controul, and utter abnegation of all 
earthly desires, keeping pace with the 
progress which he was making in the 
arrangements and contrivances for his 
country’s ; deliverance. 

We should not omit to state, that, 
before Roderic leaves his solitude, he 
is visited, in his dreams, by a vision 
of his mother, very finely conceived, 
and executed in “Southey’s happiest 
manner, which is admirably fitted to 
prepare him for the subsequent inter- 
view with Adosinda, upon which so 
much depended :— 


A voice of consolation, and in dreams a voice 
Of consolation came. Roderic, it said, 
Roderic, my poor, unhappy, sinful child, 


Jesus have mercy on thee ! 


Not if Heaven 


Had opened, and Romano visible 

In his beatitude had breathed that prayer ; 
Not if the grave had spoken, had it pierced 
So deeply in his soul, nor wrung his heart 
With such compunctious visitings, nor given 


So quick, so keen a pang. 


It was that voice 


Which sung his fretful infancy to sleep 
So patiently ; which soothed his childish grief, 
Counselled, with anguish and prophetic tears, 


His headstrong youth, and 


, lo! his mother stood 


Before him in the vision, in those weeds 
Which never from the hour when to the grave 
She followed her dear Lord Thesdofred, 
Rusilla laid aside ; but in her face 

A sorrow that bespeaks a heavier load 


At heart, and more unmitigated woe.” 


“Tn his dream, 


Groaning he knelt before her to beseech 

Her blessing, and she raised her hands to lay 

A Benediction on him. But those hands 

Were chained, and casting a wild look around, 
With thrilling voice she cried, will no one break 


These shameful fetters ? 


Pedro, Theudemir, 
Athanagild, where are ye ? 


Roderic’s arm 


Is withered. Chiefs of Spain, but where are ye? 
And thou, Pelayo, thou, our surest hope, 

Dost thou, too, sleep? Awake, Pelayo, up! 
Why tarriest thou, Deliverer ? But with that 


She broke her bonds, and, 


Radiant in arms she stood ! 


lo! her form was changed ! 
a bloody cross 


Gleamed on her breast-plate, in her shield displayed 
Erect a Lion ramped ; her helmed head 

Rose like the Beresynthian Goddess, crowned 

With towers, and in her dreadful hand the sword, 


Red as a fire-brand blazed. 


Anon the tramp 


Of horsemen and the din of multitudes, 

Moving to mortal conflict, rang around ; 

The battle-song, the clang of sword and shield, 
War cries and tumult, strife, and hate, and rage, 
Blasphemous prayers, confusion, agony, 

Rout, and pursuit, and death, and, over all, 

The shout of victory—Spain and victory ! 


Roderic, as the strong vision mastered him, 
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Rushed to the fight rejoicing—starting then, 
As his own effort burst the charm of sleep, 
He found himself upon that lonely grave, 


In moon-light, and in silence. 
for still he felt his heart 


Wrought in him still : 


But the dream 


Pant, and his withered arm was trembling still, 
And still that voice was in his ear which called 


On Jesus for his sake.” 


To many of our readers these ex- 
tracts will be new, and to few will they 
be unwelcome, as spe scimens of poetic 
power, if not of the very highest order, 
at least of an order very high, and 
deserving of a far differe nt reception 
from that which they received from 
the reigning critics when they first 
appeared. ‘The object of these auto- 
crats was to magnify themselves at the 
expense of the author ; to appear 
above the subject of their criticism, 
and avail themselves of any errors or 
blemishes, ‘‘quas aut incuria fudit, 
aut parum cavit humana natura,” to 
make him appear to disadvantage. In 
this they but too well succeeded. The 
jeering acerbity of their tone met a 
too ready response on the part of many 
upon whom their plausibility imposed ; 

and the reputation of the poet was 
damaged precisely at that time when 
it was most important to his fortunes 
that his merits should be known, and 
when, by a criticism just and gene- 

rous, a sale of his works might have 
been caused, which would ‘hay e set 
him early at ease with the world. And 
when we consider his life of drudgery, 
the willingness with which he laboured 
for bread, and the eagerness with which 
he struggled for fame, it is, surely, to 
be lamented that he should have been 
prevented, by the ‘ res angusta domi,” 

from the completion of his great in- 
tended work, the history of Portugal, 

to a preparation, for which, from his 
earlier days, every spare moment of his 
life had been devoted. 

As a prose writer we think he has 
had his fame. His style is at once 
elegant and forcible; unincumbered 
by ‘pedantry, untainted by affect: ition, 
—for, the whimsical peculiarities in 
which, in ‘* the Doctor,” and in va- 
rious of his epistolary effusions, he in- 
dulged, were nothing more than the 
musings, or the ramblings of a mind 
set free from all restraint, and finding 
recreation in a sportiveness which in- 
dicated, at the same time, its rich and 
varied treasures, and the innocent hi- 
larity of his nature. His life of Nel- 
son will be treasured, while our lan- 


guage lasts, as a model of biography ; 
and his history of the Peninsular Nar, 
while we cannot put it upon the same 
level with that of the great military 
historian, General Napier, whose bat- 
tles are pictures, and whose magical 
pen gives to the movements of the 
contending armies all the vividness of 
reality ; for copiousness of detail, feli- 
city of narration, and a generous dis- 
position to do justice to the Spaniards, 
which, undoubtedly, we desiderate in 
the General, will always command a 
respectful attention. Indeed those who 
read the former, should also read the 
latter, if it were only to correct the 
bias in favour of the atrocious inva- 
ders, in the General’s work so undis- 
guisedly manifest, and qualify the as- 
persions so recklessly cast upon the 
gallant, but undisciplined and ill-offi- 
cered Spanish armies, who, contemp- 
tible as they may have been as a mili- 
tary force, should always command our 
respect as an heroic people. 

Of his history of Brazil, upon the 
eve of the publics ation of the third 
volume, he thus writes to his friend, 
Chauncey Townshend, as to its proba- 
ble reception and ultimate triumph, 
neither underrating the coldness of the 
one, nor, as we are are well persuaded, 
over-mé agnifying the other : a 


“ The third and last volume of my Opus 
Majus will be published in two or three 
weeks ; they are printing the index. What 
effect will it produce? It may tend to sober 
the anticipations of a young author to hear 
the faithful anticipations of an experienced 
one. None that will be heard of. It will 
move quietly from the-publishers to a certain 
number of reading societies, and a certain 
number of private libraries ; enough between 
them to pay the expenses of the publication. 
Some twenty persons in England, and some 
half dozen in Portugal and Brazil will peruse 
it with avidity and delight. Some fifty, 
perhaps, will buy the book because of the 
subject, and ask one another if they have had 
time to look into it. A few of those who 
know me and love me will wish that I had 
employed the time which it has cost in writ- 
ing poems; and some of those who do not 
know me, will marvel that in the ripe season 
of-my mind, and in the summer of reputation, 
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I should have bestowed so large a portion of 
life upon a work which could not possibly 
become either popular or profitavle. And 
is this all? No, Chauncey Townshend, it is 
not all; and I should deal insincerely with 
you if I did not add, that ages hence it will 
be found among those works which are not 
destined to perish; and secure for mea re- 
membrance in other countries as well as in 
my own; that it will be read in the heart of 
8S. America, and communicate to the Brazil- 
jans, when they shall have become a power- 
ful nation, much of their own history which 
would otherwise have perished; and be to 
them ‘what the work of Herodotus is to Eu- 
rope. You will agree with me on one point 
at least,—that I am in no danger of feeling 
disappointment. But you will agree also 
that no man can deserve or obtain the ap- 
plause of after ages, if he is too svlicitous 
about that of his own. 

“ God bless you! 


we itd 


It was during a tour in Holland, in 
1826, that he was startled by the in- 
telligence that he had been elected 
member of Parliament for the borough 
of Doncaster, of which, at that time, 
Lord Radnor (the father of the pre- 
sent Earl), a nobleman whom he had 
never seen, was the patron. Admira- 
tion of his principles, and a belief that 
he could make them felt in the House 
of Commons, was the disinterested 
nobleman’s only object in selecting 
him for that high honour ; but he felt, 
instantaneously, that his position was 
such that he could not accept of it, 
and that his natural disposition, as well 
as the habits of his whole life, and even 
the very stores of knowledge which 
he had accumulated, unfitted him for 
acting a useful or distinguished part 
in an assembly where readiness and 
fluency of speech are indispensable 
pre-requisites for success, and pass 
for so much more than justness of 
thought or ripeness of wisdom. ‘The 
following is the letter in which this 
very gratifying offer was declined :— 


“ My pear Sir,—I heard accidentally at 
Brussels that I had been returned for the 
borough of Downton, and on my arrival here, 
on Wednesday last, I found a letter, announc- 
ing, in the most gratifying and honourable 
manner, that this distinction had been con- 
ferred upon me, through the influence of the 
writer, whose name had not been affixed ; 
had that, however, been doubtful, the writing 
was recognised by my old and intimate friend 
Mr. John May. 

“ Our first impulses, in matters which in- 
volye any question of moral importance, are, 








I believe, usually right. Three days allowed 
for mature consideration have confirmed me 
in mine. A seat in Parliament is neither 
consistent with my circumstances, inclina- 
tions, habits, or pursuits in life. The return 
is null, because I hold a pension of £200 
a-year during pleasure. And if there were 


not this obstacle, there would be the want of 


a qualification. ‘That pension is my only 
certain income; and the words of the oath 
(which I have looked at) are too unequivocal 
for me to take them upon such grounds as are 
sometimes supplied for such occasions. 

“For these reasons, which are and must 
be conclusive, the course is plain. When 
Parliament meets a new writ must be moved 
for, the election as relating to myself being 
null, I must otherwise have applied for the 
Chiltern Hundreds, 

“Tt is however, no inconsiderable honour 
to have been so distinguished. This I shall 
always feel; and if I do not express im- 
mediately to your friend my sense of the ob- 
ligation he has conferred upon me, it is not 
from any want of thankfulness, but from a 
doubt how far it might be proper to reply to 
an unsigned communication. May I there- 
fore request that you will express this thank- 
fulness for me, and say at the same time, that 
I trust, in my own station, and in the quiet 
pursuance of my own scheme of life, by God's 
blessin,s, to render better service to those in- 
stitutions, the welfare of which I have at my 
heart, than it would be possible for me to do 
in a public assembly. ” 


Sir Robert Inglis took a most active 
part in endeavouring to remove his 
scruples, but without any effect. He 
remained convinced, notwithstanding 
all that could be said, that his voca- 
tion was not a parliamentary life ; and 
he wisely declined a call which, while 
it would have deranged his literary 
projects, and disturbed his domestic 
peace, would have materially dimi- 
nished his public usefulness. 

He had now begun to feel a growing 
disinclination to poetical composition. 
The ardour of youth had passed; the 
power of imagination had subsided ; 
and his success in the sale of his works 
had not been such as to encourage an 
factitious devotion to a pursuit which 
would have required so ane a draw- 
back upon his time. Suflicient had 
been done to secure for him a perma- 
nent place amongst the masters of Bri- 
tish song; and not only was it his 
impression that he would do more 
present good by his prose labours, in 
which he took increasing delight, but 
his employment in that line was the 
only mode by which he could provide 
for his current expenses. 
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The severity with which he judged 
himself, in his poetical compositions, 
strikingly appears in the following ex- 
tract from a letter to his friend, 
Grovesnor Bedford, to whom he had 
communicated “ Kehama” in manu- 
script, while it was in progress. It is 
in answer to one in which the latter 
speaks of the passage in the Tenth 
Canto, commencing— 


“ They sin who tell us love can die,” &c., 
with rapturous admiration :— 


“ Ah, Grosvenor! the very way in which 
you admire that passage in Kehama convinces 
me that it ought not to be there. Did I not 
tell you it was clap-trappish? you are clap- 
ping as hard as you can to prove the truth 
of my opinion. That it grew there naturally 
is certain, but does it suit with the poem ? is 
it of a piece or colour with the whole? Is 
not the poet speaking in himself, whereas the 
whole character of the poem requires that he 
should be out of himself! I know very well 
that three parts of the public will agree with 
you in calling it the best thing in the poem ; 
but my poem ought to have no things which 
do not necessarily belong to it. There will 
be a great deal to do to it, and a good deal is 
already done in the preceding parts. ” 


e following is bo urious anc 
The foll g is both ¢ 1 
characteristic :— 


“ Keswick, Jan. 26, 1821. 


“My pEAR GrosvENOR, — Yesterday 
evening I received ‘ Roderic, Dernier Roi 
des Goths, Poéme tradui de l’Anglais de 
Robert Southey, Esq., Poéte Laureat, par 
M. le Chevalier * * *.’ Printed at Ver- 
sailles, and published at Paris by Galignani. 
It was accompanied by a modest and hand- 
some letter from the translator, M. Chevalier 
de Sagrie, and by another from Madame St. 
Anne Holmes, the lady to whom it is dedi- 
cated. This lady has formerly favoured me 
with some letters, and with a tragedy of hers 
printed at Angers. She is a very clever 
woman, and writes almost as beautiful a 
hand as Miss Ponsonby of Llangollen. She 
is rich, and has lived in high life, and writes 
a great deal about Sheridan, as having been 
very intimate with him in his latter years. 
Me, Mr. Bedford, unworthy as I am, this 
lady has chosen for her poéte favori, and by 
her persuasions the Chevalier has translated 
Roderick into French. This is not all: there 
is a part of the business which is so truly 
booksellerish in general, and French in par- 
ticular, that it would be a sin to withhold it 
from you, and you shall have it in the very 
words of my correspondent St. Anne. 

“* ¢'There is one part of the business I can- 
not pass over in silence: it has shocked me 
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much, and calls for an apology ; which is-— 
The life of Robert Southey, Esq., P.L. It 
never could have entered my mind to be 
guilty of, or even to sanction, such an imper- 
tinence. But the fact is this, the printer and 
publisher, Mr. Le Bel, of the Royal Printing- 
office Press in Versailles (printers, by-the- by, 
are men of much greater importance here 
than they are in England), insisted upon hav- 
ing the Life. He said the French know no- 
thing of M. Southey, and in order to make 
the work sell, it must be managed to interest 
them for the author. To get rid of his im- 
portunities we said we were not acquainted 
with the life of Mr. Southey. Would you 
believe it ? this was verbatim his answer :— 
“ N'importe! écrivez toujours, brodez! bro- 
dez-la un peu, que ce soit vrai ou non ce ne 
fait rien: qui prendra Ja peine de s'informer?” 
Terrified lest this ridiculous man should suc- 
ceed in his point, I at last yielded, and sent 
to London to procure all the Lives ; and from 
them, and what I had heard from my dear 
departed friend Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
we drew up the memoir.’ 

‘Grosvenor, whoever writes my Life, when 
the subject has an end as well as a beginning, 
and does not insert this biographical anecdote 
in it, may certainly expect that I will pull 
his ears ina true dream, and call him a 
jackass. 

“The Notice sur M. Southey, which has 
been thus compounded, has scarcely one 
single point accurately stated, as you may 
suppose, and not a few which are ridiculously 
false. N’importe,as M. Le Bel says, I have 
laughed heartily at the whole transaction, and 
bear the translation with a magnanimity 
which would excite the astonishment and 
envy of Wordsworth if he were here to witness 
it. I have even gone beyond the Quaker 
principle of bearing injuries meekly, I have 
written to thank the inflictor. Happily it is 
in prose, and the Chevalier has intended to 
be faithful, and has, I believe, actually ab- 
stained from any interpolations. But did 
you ever hear me mention a fact worthy of 
notice, which I observed myself,—that wher- 
ever a breed of peacocks is spoiled by mix- 
ture with a white one, birds that escape the 
degeneracy in every other part of their plu- 
mage show it in the eye of the feather? the 
fact is very curious; where the perfection of 
nature’s work is required there it fails. This 
affords an excellent illustration for the version 
now before me; every where the eye of the 
feather is defective. It would be impossible 
more fully to exemplify how completely a 
man may understand the general meaning of 
a passage, and totally miss its peculiar force 
and character. The name of M. Bedford ap- 
pears in the Notice, with the error that he 
was one of my College friends, and the fact 
that Joan of Are was written at his house.” 


Of the “Vision of Judgment,” 
which called forth such a torrent of 
E 
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abuse, the Editor thus 


writes :— 


discreetly 


“ The Editor hopes he will not be thought 
chargeable with any want of filial respect, if 
he thinks it right here to express his own 
regret that such a subject should have been 
chosen, as, however solemnly treated, it can 
hardly be said to be clear from the charge of 
being an injudicious attempt to fathom mys- 
teries too deep for human comprehension ; 
and it must be allowed, that to speculate 
upon the condition of the departed, especially 
when under the influence of strong political 
feelings, is a bold, if not a presumptuous un- 
dertaking. 

“‘ My father adopted, as we have seen, his 
leading thoughts from Dante’s great poem ; 
not reflecting that Dante himself, if it were 
not for the halo thrown around him by his 
antiquity and the established fame of his 
transcendant genius combined, would in these 
days be very offensive to many sincerely 
religious minds.” 


But the parties whose religious feel- 
ings might have been offended were 
not those by whom the outcry was 

raised, The ‘y were, in fact, the most 
reckless and proflig: ite of the literary 
community ; men whose powers had 
been prostituted to the vilest of pur- 
poses, and whom Southey aptly desig- 
nated as the Satanic school, and the 
manufacturers of furniture for the bro- 
thel. For once, Satan was divided 
against himself. These writers sud- 
denly became transformed into saints, 
and were open-mouthed upon him for 
his profaneness. In truth, they owed 
him no obligation, for he had never 
spared them. In the Quarterly Review 
they had often experienced the severity 
of his chastisement; and they were but 
too hapy ry to take advantage of the 
opening which now prese nted itself, 
and to shower upon him their poisoned 
arrows. His indiscretion availed them 
not. His life was his protection. 

But he had a heavier drawback to 
contend against than the abuse of the 
abandoned. The poem was written in 
hexameters, to which, after much endea- 
your to like them, we never could be 
wholly reconciled, and which we con- 
ceive to be essentially alien from the 
genius of our language. Occasional fe- 
licities there are, which sometimes 
present a gleam of hope that, when 
thoroughly cultivated, they might be 
naturalised; but read for a continuance, 
the hope vanishes, and we feel as if 
the movement of the verse was stilted 
and unnatural; in fact, the image 
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which it has ordinarily presented to 
us is that of an ordinary sized man 
attempting to walk with the stride of 
a giant. In the Latin language the 
words composing r the line are com. 
paratively few, owing to the infre- 
quent uses of the auxiliary verb, and 
to the fact that their casual and 
verbal significancy is entirely deter- 
mined by their terminations. ‘This 
gives a facility to the poet for com- 
bining the »m in metrical harmony, which 
we do not possess, and renders them 
‘‘ winged words” in a sense very dif- 
ferent from that which applies to our 
own, dependent as they are upon mo- 
nosyllabie partic les for conve ying their 
full me: uning. ‘Take, for instance, the 
following lines. The first is the first 
line in the “ Vision of Judyment;” 
the second, the first line in the Eclogues 
of Virgil — 

***Twas at that silent hour, when the light of the 


day was receding.” 


“ Tytyre, tu, patul@ recubans sub tegmine foi,” 


Tn the first, we have thirteen words 
employed to make up the same number 
of feet which, in the second, are com. 
pleted in seven. Surely every reader 
must feel the smoothness of the 
and the roughness of the other. In 
the one case there is heavy motion, 
which drags along; in the other, easy 
flight, which se arcely require s effort ; 
and all this arising out of the pecu- 
liarities of the respective languages to 
which we have above alluded. 

The following advice to a young 
author is excellent; and is, indeed, 
nothing more than an expansion of 
Horace’s pithy rule— 


one, 


* Rem bene provisam, verba haud invita sequuntur,” 


“The rules for composition appear to me 
very simple; inasmuch as any style is pecu- 
liar, the peculiarity is a fault, and the proof 
of this is the easiness with which it is,imi- 
tated, or, in other words, caught. You for- 
give it in the original for its originality, and 
because originality is usually connected with 
power. Sallust and Tacitus are examples 
among the Latins, Sir T. Brown, Gibbon, 
and Johnson among our own authors; but 
look at the imitations of Gibbon and John- 
son ! . . ° . : ° ; 
For an Englishman there is no single his- 
torical work with which it can be so neces- 
sary for him to be well and thoroughly ac- 
quainted as with Clarendon. I feel at this 
time perfectly assured that if that book had 
been put into my hands in youth it would 
have preserved me from all the political 
errors which I have outgrown.” 
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But times of trouble were at hand. 
The state of public affairs was, to a 
man like Southey, very unsatisfactory. 
Principles seemed to be gaining an 
ascendancy, from which he “portended 
much evil. The late Sir Robert Peel 
had sueceeded Lord Sidmouth in the 
Home-oflice, and was but a bad sub- 
stitute for his sound-hearted prede ces- 
sor, as an antagonist to “ the Catholic 
claims,” the concession of which the 
poet believed to be fraught with great 
evils. The following summary of his 
judgment upon that much-vexed ques- 
tion, written in 1823, may now be read 
with an interest which it could not 
then claim from the violent but honest 
partisans of that measure, who believed 
that his fears were delusions :— 


“The arguments lie in a nutshell. The 
restraints which exclude the Catholics from 
political power are not the cause of the per- 
petual disorder in Ireland; their removal, 
therefore, cannot be the cure. Suppose the 
question carried, two others grow from it, 
like two heads from the hydra’s neck, when 
one is amputated :—a Catholic establishment 
for Ireland, at which Irish Catholics must 
aim, and which those who desire rebellion 
and separation will promote,—a_ rebellion 
must be the sure consequence of agitating 
this. The people of Ireland care nothing for 
emancipation,—why should they ? but make 
it a question for restoring the Catholic 
church, and they will enter into it as zea- 
lously as ever our ancestors did into a cru- 
sade. 

“The other question arises at home, and 
brings with it worse consequences than any- 
thing which can happen among the potatoes. 
The repeal of the Test Act will be demanded, 
and must be granted. Immediately the Dis- 
senters will get into the corporations every- 
where. Their members will be returned; 
men as hostile to the Church and to the 
monarchy as ever were the Puritans of 
Charles’s age. The church property will be 
attacked in Parliament, as it is now at mob- 
me etings, and in radical newspapers ; reform 
in “Parliament will be carried ; and then 
farewell, a long farewell to all our greatness, 

“Our constitution consists of Church 
and State, and it is an absurdity in polities 
to give those persons power in the State, 
whose duty it is to subvert the Church? 
This argument is unanswerable. I am in 
good hopes that my Book of the Church will 
do yeoman’s service upon the question. 
God bless you! 

“R. 5.” 


The concession of emancipation, 
which struck at the principle of a 
Church Establishment, was soon fol- 
lowed by the reform in parliament, 
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which struck at the pillars of the State. 
The whole body of society was disor- 
dered ; “‘ the whole head was sick, and 
the whole heart was faint.” It is not 
our business to enter into these matters 
at present, further than to say, that 
this state of public affairs greatly in- 
terfered with the profits of literary 
men. For writings of a stimulating 
character, which grappled with the 
agitating topics of the day, there was, 
inde ed, too much demand. But for 
those refined productions, which are 
addressed to the higher part of our 
nature, and aim at the ennobling and 
purifying of our common humanity, 
the demand had sunk very low; and 
Southey would have actually sts rved, 

had he been dependent for support 
upon the profits of his best produc. 

tions—those which ensure for him last- 
ing fame. We extract the following 
from a letter to his friend and relative, 
John May, written in the February of 
1832 :— 


“* No man can care much about public af- 
fairs when his own troubles are pressing 
heavily upon his heart and mind. But I 
greatly fear that the time is hastening on 
when public concerns will affect the vital 
interests of every individual. Wordsworth 
is made positively unhappy by this thought. 
I should be so, if my mind were not con- 
stantly occupied, for I see most surely that 
nothing but the special mercy of Providence 
can save us from a revolution; and I feel 
also that we have much more reason to fear 
the Almighty’s justice, than to rely upon his 
mercy, in this case; yet I rely upon it, and 
keep my heart firm in that re sliance.” 


The following incident is of historical 
value, and if true, which we cannot 
doubt, proves that the ordinances of 
Charles the Tenth were rather the oc- 
casion than the cause of the French 
Revolution of 1830:— 


‘ A curious circumstance has come to my 
knowledge, showing that the Liberals were 
ready to strike a blow before the Ordinances 
gave a good colour to their cause. A French- 
man employed in Child's banking-house int 
their foreign correspondence, at £170 a year, 
asked leave (before the Ordinances were fix- 
ed) to go to Paris, and was refused: he said 
he must go; they said, if so, they must fill 
up his place. He then told them that he 
was one of the national guard; that he was 
bound, as such, by a secret oath to repair to 
Paris whenever he might be summoned, and 
wherever he might be, disregarding all other 
objects; the summons had reached him, and 
go he must. He went accordingly, and 
would arrive just in time for the struggle.” 
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With diminished means, and increas- 
ing necessity for mental labour, do- 
mestic calamity now fell heavily upon 
him. His wife, the faithful partner 
of his joys and sorrows for nearly 
forty years, over-wrought by the anxi- 
eties incident to her position, became 
deranged. How one of his domestic 
heart and poetic sensibility must have 
felt this, the reader may conceive ; but 
not the less did he manfully address 
himself to every duty which he could 
be expected to perform, until it was 
determined that her removal to York 
Lunatic Asylum was absolutely neces- 
sary to afford to the invalid a chance of 
restoration. Here she remained for 
some time, and so far improved as 
to warrant her re-conveyance home, 
where nothing which a wise affection 
could suggest was left untried to com- 
fort or relieve her ; but reason never 
resumed its sway ; and, to the survi- 
vors, the bitterness of death was past 
before the summons came which called 
her to a better world. 

It was during this season of severe 
suffering that a gleam of royal sunshine 
was cast upon the Laureat, by which, 
for a moment, his heart was revived. 
It was during the late Sir Robert Peel's 
short ministry in 1835, and is best ex- 
plained in the right hon. baronet's own 
words :— 


“ Sir Robert Peel to R, Southey, Esq. 

* Whitehall Gardens, Feb, 1, 1835. 

“My pear Sir,—I have offered a re- 
commendation to the King (the first of the 
kind which I have offered), which, although 
it concerns you personally, concerns also high 
public interests, so important as to dispense 
with the necessity on my part of that pre- 
vious reference to individual feelings and 
wishes, which, in an ordinary case, 1 should 
have been bound to make. I have advised 
the King to adorn the distinction of Baron- 
etage with a name the most eminent in lite- 
rature, and which has claims to respect and 
honour which literature alone can never con- 
fer. 

“The King has most cordially approved 
of my proposal to his Majesty; and I do 
hope that, however indifferent you may be 
personally to a compliment of this kind, how- 
ever trifling it is when compared with the 
real titles to fame which you have establish- 
ed; Ido hope that you will permit a mark 
of royal favour to be conferred in your per- 
sen upon the illustrious community of which 
you are the head. 

“ Believe me, my dear Sir, with the sin- 
cerest esteem, 

“ Most faithfully yours, 
“ Ropert Pre.” 


“This was accompanied with another let- 
ter marked private. 

“ Sir Robert Peel to R. Southey, Esq. 

* Whitehall, Feb. 1, 1835. 

“My pear Sir,—I am sure when there 
can be no doubt as to the purity of the mo- 
tive and intention, there can be no reason 
for seeking indirect channels of communica- 
tion in preference to direct ones. Will you 
tell me, without reserve, whether the pos- 
session of power puts within my reach the 
means of doing anything which can be ser- 
viceable or acceptable to you; and whether 
you will allow me to find some compensation 
for the many heavy sacrifices which office 
imposes upon me in the opportunity of mark- 
ing my gratitude as a public man, for the 
eminent services you have rendered, not only 
to literature, but to the higher interests of 
virtue and religion ? 

“I write hastily, and perhaps abruptly, 
but I write to one to whom I feel it would 
be almost unbecoming to address elaborate 
and ceremonious expressions, and who will 
prefer to receive the declaration of friendly 
intentions in the simplest language. 

“ Believe me, my dear Sir, with true re- 
spect, 

“ Most faithfully yours, 
“ Ropert Pees, 

“P.S.—I believe your daughter is mar- 
ried to a clergyman of great worth, and, 
perhaps, I cannot more effectually promote 
the object of this letter than by attempting 
to improve his professional situation. You 
cannot gratify me more than by writing to 
me with the same unreserve with which I 
have written to you.” 


Nothing could be more handsome. 
The poet's reply was full of gratitude ; 
but he did not hesitate one moment in 
declining a dignity which his means 
did not enable him adequately to sus- 
tain. When his reply was finished, he 
called his son, the present editor, into 
his study, and read it forhim. He 
thus writes :— 


“ Young as I then was, I could not, with- 
out tears, hear him read, with his deep and 
faltering voice, his wise refusal and touching 
expression of those feelings and fears he had 
never before given utterance to, to any of his 
own family. And if any feelings of regret 
occasionally come over my mind that he did 
not accept the proffered honour, which, so 
acquired and so conferred, any man might 
justly be proud to have inherited, the re- 
membrance at what a time and under what 
circumstances it was offered, and the feeling 
what a mockery honours of that kind would 
have been to a family so afflicted, and, I may 
add, how unsuitable they would be to my 
own position and very straitened means, 
make me quickly feel how justly he judged, 
and how prudently he acted.” 
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But Sir Robert's kindness did not 
end here. The letter declining the 
baronetey was received by him on the 
4th of February, and the following, 
bearing date the 4th of April, was re- 
ceived by the poet in reply :— 


“ Sir Robert Peel to R. Southey, Esq. 
“ Whitehall, April 4, 1835, 

“ My DEAR S1r,—I have resolved to ap- 
ply the miserable pittance at the disposal of 
the Crown, on the Civil List Pension Fund, 
altogether to the reward and encouragement 
of literary exertions, I do this on public 
grounds; and much more with the view of 
establishing a principle, than in the hope, 
with such limited means, of being enabled to 
confer any benefit upon those whom I shall 
name to the Crown—worthy of the Crown, 
or commensurate with their claims. 

“T have just had the satisfaction of at- 
taching my name toa warrant which will 
add £300 annually to the amount of your 
existing pension. You will see in the posi- 
tion of public affairs a sufficient reason for 
my having done this without delay, and 
without previous communication with you.” 


We think this whole transaction 
highly creditable to the late Sir Ro- 
bert ; and feel a gratification in thus 
putting it on record, corresponding to 
the pain we felt in our strictures upon 
him in a former number. The truth 
is, he was a good-hearted man, but 
utterly unfit, from constitution and 
temperament, for the responsible posi- 
tion in which he was placed, and in 
which he had no principle to sustain 
him. But he is now gone to his ac- 
count ; and we trust that when his 
errors as # politician are forgotten, his 
good deeds will be remembered. 

Southey now felt, for the first time 
in his life, at his ease in the world. 
But, alas! the seat of life had been 
undermined, and the gleam of pros- 
perity which fell upon him was like 
sunshine on a blighted tree. His long 
and anxious attendance upon his wife 
had now begun to tell upon him. 
While she lived, and as long as a_ne- 
cessity for exertion was felt, he was 
sustained by a sense of duty and affec- 
tion. But, when all was over, the 
reaction was very great, and all who 
saw him felt that he was an altered 
man, 

His children were now, one by one, 
becoming settled in the world ; and it 
is not strange that he should think of 
a second marriage as a solace for his 
bereavement, especially when he found 
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in Miss Bowles a lady of high genius, 
of a suitable age, and with opinions in 
all things corresponding to his own. 
His son is delicately, and, we are 
persuaded, judiciously abstemious of 
any observation upon his union, which 
soon followed, with that accomplished 
lady, and we shall follow his example. 

His second marriage took place on 
the 5th of June, 1839, and a friend 
who saw him in London that same year 
thus writes :— 


“T have just come from a visit which 
affected me deeply. . . . . It was to 
Southey, who arrived in town to-day from 
Hampshire with his wife. . . . He is 
(I fear) much altered. The animation and 
peculiar clearness of his mind quite gone, 
except a gleam or two now and then. What 
he said was much in the spirit of his former 
mind, as far as the matter and meaning 
went, but the tone of strength and elasticity 
was wanting. ‘The appearance was that of 
a placid languor, sometimes approaching to 
torpor, but not otherwise than cheerful. He 
is thin and shrunk in person, and that ex- 
traordinary face of his has no longer the tire 
and strength it used to have, though the sin- 
gular cast of the features and the habitual 
expressions make it still a most remarkable 
phenomenon. Upon the whole I came away 
with a troubled heart.” 


A softening of the brain, which gra- 
dually progressed until a total insensi- 
bility supervened, soon put an end to 
all hope, ‘ and,” in the words of his 
affectionate biographer, “ after a short 
attack of fever, the scene closed on the 
2ist of March, 1843, and a second time 
had we cause to feel deeply thankful 
when. the change from life to death, or 
more truly speaking, from death to life 
look place.” 

Our task is done. The reader who 
has followed us through these brief 
and hurried notices, will not need our 
estimate of the merits and services of 
this extraordinary ‘man, whose repu- 
tation will grow even as that of more 
popular writers will decline, and whose 
comparative neglect by his cotempo- 
raries will be richly repaid by the 
praises of an admiring posterity. 

Ile and Wordsworth have been con- 
stantly classed together: but, except 
in the general purity of their senti- 
ments, the moral ends at which they 
aimed, and their determination not to 
be fettered by vulgar conventionali- 
ties, they were probably more unlike 
than any twoother men. ‘I'he one lived in 
abstraction, and ‘ was of imagination 
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all compact,” brooding over the mys- 

teries of our being until thought was 
enkindled into inspiration ; the other 
shed a rain-bow radiance over ordinary 
life, taking man, as he is, with his 
good and his evil, eliminating the pure 
gold from the dross, vindicating the 
Providence by which we are placed in 
this state of trial, looking habitually 
to a world beyond the grave, and fur- 
nishing the motive and suggesting the 
means by which we might arrive at a 
happy immortality. If Wordsworth’s 
was a life of more exalted, Southey’s 
was one of more strenuous virtue. 
Upon all important subjects there was 
an almost identity of opinion between 
them. No little jealousies ever dis- 
turbed their perfect friendship, or 
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marred fur a moment that ennobling 
sympathy which made them regard as 
a common property their common 
fame. In rising above the mists of 
faction and prejudic e, both had to ex- 
perience the same obstructions, and to 
both it was given to survive the efforts 
of cankered criticism and party spite, 
until they saw the effects of their writ- 
ings upon the literature of their age, 
and felt, in the growing admiration 
which they experienced in their ma- 
turer years, an abundant compensation 
for their early trials, and a foretaste 
of those future honours which will ga- 
ther around their monuments when the 
names of their defamers shall have 
been consigned to a cold oblivion, 





DAIMONIAC POSSESSION, ORACLE3, AND MEDICAL THAUMATURGY IN INDIA.* 


An Essay entitled Bhut Nibandh, or 
«The Destroyer of Superstitions re- 
garding Daimons,” was written last 
year, in the Guzerattee language, by 
Triwadi Dulputram Daya, a Shrims ili 
Brahmin of Jalawar, and obtained the 
prize of the Guzerat Vernacular So- 
ciety for 1849. An English translation 
of this work, from the pen of Mr. 
Alexander Kinloch Forbes, of the Bom- 
bay Civil Service, which faithfully pre- 
serves all the simplicity of the original, 
has since been published at the « Bom- 
bay Gazette” Press, and is probably 
in the hands of many of our Indian 
readers. It enters into very curious 
details regarding daimonology and po 
pular superstitions among the Hindoos 
of Guzerat ; and this subject, however 
apparently insignificant and undeserv- 
ing of attention it may seem to those 
who merely skim the surface of things, 
or read only for amusement, will, by 
more thoughtful minds, be admitted 
to be one of very deep importance. 
Every additional fact that can be ob- 
tained on the subject of daimonology, 
—not that d: 1imonology which has be- 
come a mere poetical machinery, to 


complicate the mystery and enhance 
the horrors of the old romance, or to 
add the zest of a pleasing terror to the 
tale which charms the winter fireside, 
but that which is recorded or witnessed 
as operating upon the belief and ac- 

tions of living men, and aflecting the 
current of actual life,—is an addition 
to the stores of our knowledge on one 
of the most obscure and profound pro. 
blems which has presented itself for 
solution to the human mind. To those 
who may not at once look into the deep 
heart of things, and see at a glance the 
manifold connexions which link dai- 
monological phenomena and _ theories 

with many of the highest intellectual, 

the deepest : spiritual, “the sternest prac- 

tical questions which man has to en- 
counter, and, if he can, to unravel, in 
his painful pilgrimage through time, 
we shall here suggest a few of the as- 
pects under which the real importance 
of this branch of research may be ap- 
* c ae ad. 

To the physician, as connected 
etn a very extensive de :partment of 
human sufte ‘ring, daimoniac possession 
and bewitchment, whatever and how- 


* This paper, written in illustration of a subject already treated in this Magazine, has 


just appeared in an Indian periodical which is inaccessible to parties in this country. 


With 


the permission of the writer, we are enabled to make it available to those among our Euro- 
pean and American readers who have taken an interest in the former Waren papers, 
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ever deep their spiritual cause, being 
always practically exhibited in the ex- 
ternal man, in connexion with various 
degrees of madness, convulsion, loss, 
or morbid exaltation of the natural, 
muscular, and mental powers, and ge- 
neral suffering of body as well as mind. 
2nd. To the jurist and philanthro- 
pist, as des aling with the very same 
class of facts for which thousands have 
been, in ages not very remotely past, 
and for which thousands m: ly again, in 
ages not very remotely future, be con- 
signed to death, should an une nlight- 
ened and therefore blind, a slavish 
and therefore cruel religious sentiment 
again become predominant in the world, 
—a faith divorced from reason, and 
discarding and dreading science; a 
frame of religious feeling which may 
be accurate ly characterised by the ept- 
thet applied by St. Paul to the Athe- 
nians, sie daimewviertgo, Or over-daimon- 
fearing, into which that perfect love 
which casteth out fear entereth not ; 
but in which a fetish terror sits en- 
shrined alone, and calls aloud for hu- 
man suffering, to propitiate and still 
the pangs of remorse or dread within 
itself. For, whether the sacrifice be 
consummated by the axe, and the idol 
of Kalee be bathed in the blood of the 
human victims, as of old in Pheenicia 
and Carthage, or he be offered up to 
Doorga by the brief and skilful twist 
of the Thug’ s short h: andke rchief ; or 
an ermined “judge consign the doomed 
one to his fate under a royal law or 
parliamentary statute against witch- 
craft; or an inquisitor with mitred 
front, or with Geneva bands,—the dif. 
ference is little—hand him over to the 
tender mercies of the secular powers, 
—in all one single principle i is equally 
dominant,—fi natic ism, that disease of 
man’s noblest power—his religious fa- 
culty, which knoweth not the filial and 
loving spirit of the sons of God; which 
shrieks if science but attempt to unbind 
its brow, and let in the daylight from 
God's own heaven, or love seek to ar- 
rest its arm and plead for humanity, 
or point to the example of Him who 
maketh His sun to rise on the evil and 
on the good, and sendeth rain on the 


just and the unjust. 
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3rd. To the psychologist and philo- 
sopher, as tending to throw additional 
light on some of the most strange and 
perplexing phenomena that have been 
witnessed and recorded in the history 
of our race, exhibiting a new and won- 
derful phase of the relations between 
body and mind, and suggesting thoughts 
that reach down to the very depth of 
mystery, regarding the nature of the 
soul, and the intrusion into the sphere 
of man’s natural, healthy being, of 
some strange, disturbing, and oppress 
ing power of evil. 

‘4th. To the divine and the Christian 
in general, as affording abundant con- 
firms ition of the facts recorded in the 
evangelical narratives, exactly paral- 
le ling them by similar objec tive mani- 
festations in the present day, and af- 
fording fresh data from which either 
to confirm or to review and enlarge 
their interpretation of the spiritual 
phenomena, and subjective psycholo- 
gical e xpe riences underlying these ex- 
ternal facts, and the objective expres- 
sions of the possessed. 

The publication, therefore, of the 
Bhut Nibandh, as a work containing a 
considerable amount of unquestionable 
data on this subject, has rendered, we 
think, a valuable service to the cause 
of truth and humanity, and is well de- 
serving a perusal, ‘The periodical in 
English and Mahratta, entitled the 
Duyanodaya, has also, from time to 
time, publishec l very interesting details 
on particular brane shes of superstitious 
practice among the Hindoos, many of 
them connected with ds 1imonology ; ; 
and we think a small volume, exhibit- 
ing in a compact form, accessible to 
immediate reference, the scattered no. 
tices and narratives of this character to 
be found in that publication, would 
form a creditable specimen of our In- 
dian periodical literature, and a de- 
sirable addition to our daimonological 
data.* 

Previously to the appearance of the 
Bhut Nibandh, a series of papers was 
commenced in this Magazine, and has 
since been continued, though unfortu- 
nately at intervals too wide apartt for 
the unity of the subject, on Waren, a 
term used among the Mahrattas to 


* The “ Oriental Christian Spectator” also, among much novel information given from 
time to time on matters connected with Hindooism, has incidentally contributed some valu- 
able hints on this subject ; as, for example, in its account of the celebrated impostor child 


Narayun Bawa. 


+ Ranging from March, 1848, to April, 1850. 
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comprehend the whole field of pneuma- 
tology— Waren literally corresponding 
with xvsie—under the auien machi- 
nery of a dual possession, possession 
malignant and demoniac, possession 
beneficent and divine ; though this ap- 

arent duality the writer maintains to 
Pe merely on the surface, and to indi- 
cate rather two stages of human cul- 
ture ; whether these different stages 
succeed each other at different periods, 
as regards the whole mass of society, or 
co-exist In Its various component parts 
at one time, producing on the mass at 
different epochs, or on different classes 
of men at one and the same epoch, two 
very divergent spiritual impressions, 
from the same physical and psycholo- 
gical phenomena. The Bhut Nibandh 
affords ample confirmation of the facts 
alleged in these papers on Waren, 
which were at first received with some 
degree of surprise, if not of incredu- 
lity, among te an readers living 
far alike from the scene of such occur 
rences, and from that epoch of civili- 
zation in which alone they could have 
place, and who from education had been 
accustomed to a view of daimoniac 
possession, not perhaps in its inmost 
significance materially different from 
that taken by the writer, but extremely 
so as to the mode, the order, and the 
immediate instruments of the spiritual 
agency or influence—(the dominion of 
that Murderer from the beginning, who 
hath the power of death, and goeth 
about sicut leo rugiens, scourging and 
oppressing man under every form of 
permitted physical evil)—which all 
alike acknowledge to be exerted in 
these manifestations. 

Among the Cingalese the same be- 
liefs and nearly the same processes ob- 
tain as among the Mahrattas and the 
people of Guzerat. An English cler- 
gyman resident in Ceylon, who had 
long observed, with wonder and inte- 
rest, the prevalence and influence of 
these singular ideas among the sur- 
rounding population, recognized, in 
the descriptions of Waren, the very 
phenomena which had so often at- 
tracted his attention in his own lo- 
cality, and bore testimony to a tra- 
veller, whose letter is now before us, to 
the identity of the two systems. 

They are not, however, even at this 
day, wholly limited toIndia. ‘The per- 
formances of the fasting chiefs of the 
Native American tribes, and of the Si- 
berian magicians, as described by re. 
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cent travellers, bear a considerable 
resemblance to those attributed to the 
Bhukts who court and attain to Waren. 

But perhaps the most singular and 
complete analogy to the Hindoo sys- 
tem of Bhoots or Bhuts, as the fol- 
lowers of the popular and the classi- 
cal schools of orthography respectively 
write the word, is to be found in a quar- 
ter where we should have been little 
prepared to meet it in the nineteenth 
century. In the course of last year, 
two or three long papers appeared in 
this Magazine on the Popular Super- 
stitions of the Irish ; and the details 
there given regarding the class of fairies 
-alled Sipps, or earth-deities, and their 
power over human bodies, exhibit a 
wonderful correspondence, not only in 
the general train of popular thought, 
but sometimes even in the most minute 
and singular particulars — especially 
the possession of women, alienated con- 
sciousness, fevers, and other obstinate 
or anomalous disease—with those de- 
scribed in the Waren papers and the 
Bhut Nibandh. It is both curious and 
satisfactory to see the facts stated in 
the first attempt to pourtray the daimo- 
nology of India, many of them ofa 
very singular character, confirmed by 
parallelisms in places so remote from 
ach other. We might indeed have 
expected, @ priori, that the daimono- 
logical creed, and manifestations wit- 
nessed in the villages of the Deccan and 
Conkan, should have their correlatives 
in those of Bramhinical Guzerat, and 
even in Buddhistical Ceylon; we might 
not have been violently surprised to dis- 
cover analogous effects produced by vio- 
lent religious or rather fanatical self- 
excitement among the sublime forests 
and cataracts which are the home of the 
Indian savage, or on the dreary steppes 
of Siberia, among races whom no ray 
of divine knowledge, or diviner love, 
has ever visited ; but it is truly asto- 
nishing to find the very same beliefs 
prevailing, though under a superna- 
tural drapery slightly different, in a 
Christian island, so remote from Hin- 
dosthan, 


“« _. partita del mundo, ultima Irlanda.” 


We think it not unlikely that the 
papers on Waren may have first elicited 
those on the Irish superstitions, the 
writer of which must have been forci- 
bly struck by the family likeness be- 
tween the Bhoots and his own Sidds, 
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and by the general similitude between 
the popular notions of two people so 
far removed from each other in space, 
in social habits, and in creed. And 
thus it ever is in the sphere of ideas as 
wellasof positivescience. Light kindles 
light; knowledge draweth out know- 
ledge ; ; and every first conquest made 
in the domain of intelligence, however 
small, renders future and more impor- 
tant conquests in the same direction 
more easy, by the path which it opens 
up—perhaps through tangled thicket, 
or rugged precipice, or dismal swamp, 
or trac kless desert—to more fortunate 
comers after ; and the incentive which 
its example holds out to other minds, 
to shake off their ignominious repose, 
and press on for the glorious sun-lit 
mountains, and shady spring-fed val- 
leys of the land of knowlec lge. 

“With this appreciation of ‘the general 
import ance of the subject we hav e been 
treating, and of the value of every con- 
tribution, however devoid of other in- 
terest, which can enlarge the data for 
a full and just solution of the problems 
involved in popular daimoniac pheno- 
mena and belief, we propose in the 
present, and, if leioure and opportunity 
permit, in future numbers, to bring 
before our readers a few additional 
notes on Waren and its adjuncts, which 
shall not repeat, but be supplementary 
to those already published on the same 
subject. We have used and shall con- 
tinue to use this orthography of Dai- 
mon and dauimoniac in preference to 
Denon and demoniac, because the latter 
have come by leng use—owing to the 
translation of two very distinct Greek 
words by a single equivalent in the 
English and other versions of the New 
x estament—to be considered as syno- 
nymous with Diabolus and diabolical 
(i.e. Devil and devilish)—words con- 
veying originally a very different idea. 
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Secondly, because the Greek word 
dame» and its derivatives denote a su- 
perhuman intelligence which may be 
either good or evil, and is therefore in 
exact harmony with the Hindoo sys- 
tem of pne umatology, which embraces 
a divine as well as a malignant posses- 
sion—a duality in the moral interpre- 
tution of phenomena, which is incom- 
patible with the use of the words demon 
and demoniac, as now generally under- 
stood among Christians, but which it 
is importé ant to preserve when contem- 
plating the relations of possession and 
exorcism to the phenomena of disease 
and cure. A third reason for our pre- 
ferring this orthography is, that the 
word ‘Demon, as well as Devil, more 
especially when used by spiritual 
writers of the Continent, as may be 
seen in the Spanish letters and auto- 
biography of St. Theresa, as well as 
in the French translations, always sug- 
gests the idea of Satan, the great fallen 
archangel, who is the adversary of God 
and the tempter and enemy of man, 
the father of lies and a murderer from 
the beginning. Pie Nt 
counterpé urt to this wicked one is to be 
found in the Ahriman of the Zoroas- 
trian system, such a spiritual arch- 
enemy of God and man has no exis- 
tence whatever in the Hindoo mind. 
To Hindoos—and it is with Hindoo 
daimonology that we are concerned— 
the Bhoot, or evil daimon, is simply 
the spirit of a wicked or discontented 
man or woman deceased—a human 
ghost, in fact—still unhappily entan- 
gled in human passions, desires, or 
anxieties 


* Alas! poor Ghost!” 


and seeking to inflict pain, to practise 
delusion, or to enjoy ple: usure, through 
the instrumentality of a living human 
body of which it takes temporary pos- 
session. 


CONTAGIOUS CHARACTER OF WAREN. 


As a general rule, it is only those 
who are directly operated upon by the 
Bhukts, or disciples who have been at 
some former period initiated or subject 
to the influence, that are seized by 
Waren in those assemblages which eal: 
lect at the Muths of Kanoba, or other 
numina, for pneumatic operations, or 
which walk forth in procession from 
the shrines. Yct in these public ex- 
hibitions, as in the case of the con- 


vulsionaries of Europe, the force of 
ex xample sometimes draws passing be- 

holders into the vortex of the agitation, 
in spite of themselves ; and even in the 
more secret meetings in the Muths, and 
in private houses, instances sometimes 
occur of persons who are merely casual 
spectators, but who may have perhaps 
some previous bodily or mental predis- 
position, being suddenly seized with 
the Waren, carried out of themselves, 
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and cast into convulsions, trance, or 
waking ecstacy. From that day, these 
involuntary inspirati are as subject to 
Waren, on the applis ince of the usual 
means, as any of the disciples. 

The following two cases, which are 
of compa rativ ely recent occurrence, 
will serve to 
contagion :— 

The first occurred at Mudhee, near 
Ahmednuggur, where, as has been 
stated, there is a famous Muth of Ka- 
noba. ‘The brother of the narrator, a 


lad of fourteen or fifteen, went out of 


mere idle curiosity to one of these 
Muths, on the night of Junm-Ashtu- 
mee, to witness the exhibition, or, as 
he expressed himself, ‘ koutook paha- 
yas,” **to see the fun.” In the course 
of the proceedings, one of the old dis- 
ciples was thrown into Waren. In this 
state he leaped about the floor, play- 
ing all manner of fantastic tricks, and 
laughing violently. The fancy of the 
boy v ras tickled; he began to laugh, 
and then to mimic some of his tricks. 
But before long, it had ceased to be 
imitation; he had been irresistibly 
seized with the Waren himself, and 
soon exhibited all its most decided 
symptoms. That night he did not re- 
turn home, but rem: Lined with the dis- 
ciples till they had concluded the 
next day’s procession and performan- 
ces. 

Some days after, this lad, being in 
his house, on merely hearing the drum 
beaten from the Muth, w vhere they 
were then carrying on the process, was 

cast into Waren, and began to leap 
about and bellow. His family asked 
him what was the matter? He re- 
plied, **I, God, am come to him!” 
«What God?” ‘The God Wagho- 
ba!” “No,” said his friends, ‘* you 
are pretending; or you are only iu 
Bhoot (daimon) come to deceive us.’ 

So saying, they got a bamboo, and 
flogged him with it for some minutes ; 
but as it had no effect whatever upon 
him, they were satisfied, and desisted. 
Since that time he has been esteemed 
a Devu-sthan, or living tabernacle of 
deity ; and on a particular day in the 
week the Waren visits him, and he 
prophesies. But these visits of the 
afflatus in his case, as in many others 
that we have heard of, must be courted, 
by sitting in a pure place, carpeted 
with a coating of fresh cow-dung, 
whence all impure substances and bad 
smells are removed; by offering a tray 


illustrate this force of 
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of flowers to the numen, male or fe- 
male, which is accustomed to visit him; 
burning camphor and incense, and in- 
voking the divine afflatus. This invo- 
cation is sometimes performed by sing- 
ing a low song to the sound of a small 
drum; sometimes, by merely closing 
the eyes, meditating, “and mentally ad- 
juring the desired presence. 

The second instance, which occurred 
in Bombay, was that of a young mar- 
ried girl. She was suddenly attacked, 
while in her own house, with some of 
those fits which the natives consider to 
proceed from daimoniac possession, 
Her uncle, who has himself a heredi- 
tary Waren, took her to Kanoba’s 
Muth, to have her exorcised; but 
there, according to his statement, al- 
though the Bhukt exhausted all his 
art, he could not get the evil spirit out 
of her. To use his own words— 
‘there she lay, rigid and motionless 
as a corpse [moorda-cha-moorda], and 
the Bhukt struck her with his korada 
or scourge in vain; he might as well 
have flogged so much cla ly. The 
uncle ther n carried her home, and bei ing 
desirous of consulting his own pythonic 
spirit on her case, “he made the ne- 
cessary preparations, spread out the 
flowers, burned the incense, and in. 
voked the goddess who was in the habit 
of possessing him, telling her he de- 
sired her to come and direct him what 
to do with his niece. ‘The Waren came 
on; the father of the girl was present, 
in order to que stion the goddess when 
she entered into her human tabernacle; 
for the tabernacle himself would, when 
in Waren, be quite unconscious of the 
previous purpose of his human exis- 
tence, his identity being then in fact 
in abeyance, and superseded by that 
of Dever. Before the father had 
time to put any questions, the young 
woman, who was there sitting by in a 

rational interval, was sudc lenly seized 

with a shaking of the head, precisely 
like that of her uncle the tabernacle, 
and soon began to dance about and 
prophesy. She declared sae was De- 
VEE, and that sue had driven out the 
evil spirit which before had possessed 
‘“‘ THAT GIRL,” meaning herself! The 
girl has never from the ut day had fits 
or Waren of any kind. In proof of 
her perfect recovery, her uncle stated 
that she has since become a mother. 

This case illustrates the power of 
a agion or imitation, on parties al. 

ready. predisposed to the influence, 
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even where only one person was seen 
in the state of Waren. The proof ad- 
duced of the girl’s cure points per- 
haps to the real nature of her or ‘iginal 
fits, which were probably some form of 


chorea, epileptic hysteria, or other 
nervous derangement dependent on an 
abnormal state of the feminine eco- 
nomy, and terminating when that was 
removed. 


AMBULATORY ORACLES. 


Out of the two main systems of 
Waren, namely, the hereditary and 
that artificially infused at the shrines, 
has sprung up a third, that of the am- 
bulatory professors of Waren. ‘These 
are parties who make a regular living 
by going about with some individual 
who is or pretends to be under the in- 
fluence of Waren, either hereditary or 
derived from initiation, and thus gifted 
with oracular powers. To this person 
they invite all who are desirous of ob- 
taining information on hidden, future, 
or distant matters, to propound their 
questions, and they sell his or her re- 
plies for money. This seems to be 
prec sisely the same sort of thing as we 
read of in Acts, xvi., of a certain girl 
having a pythonical spirit, who br ought 
her master much gain by divining. 
The following is a specimen of the or- 
dinary form in which the questions are 
put: —*‘Ts a certain relation of mine, 
in such and such a place, well ?” 
“Will the thing now in my mind have 
a favourable issue?” Sometimes they 
are clearer, such as—*‘ Will my com- 
plaint be ended?” * Will my lawsuit, 
&e., be successful?” ‘* Shall I have 
a son?” The answers, as may be 
imagined, are sometimes verified, and 
sometimes the contrary; they are 
sometimes indistinct, as oracles have 
ever been. It is indeed generally al- 
lowed that these ambulatory oracles, 
though occasionally genuine, are very 
much mixed up with imposture ; and 
those who repose the greatest faith in 
the family Waren, which supervenes 
suddenly and spontaneously, without 
the desire or prevision of the possessed, 
and in that of the shrines, which is 


brought on by a regular process of 


exciting mystic rites, are somewhat 
sceptical regarding the reality of a 
Waren which these parties sometimes 
appear to assume at will, whenever 
money may be forthcoming. It must, 
they say, at least often be simulated. 
In like manner, we have seen the 
Waren of Devee simulated on the 
Dusura festival. In these simulated 
cases there seems to be nothing beyond 


avoluntary self-excitement, sufficiently 
under the party’s own control, and ter- 
minable at will. In the case of genuine 
Waren, both that which is hereditary 
and that produced by the artificial 
process at the Muths—even allowing 
that the former is imputable to physi- 
cal disease, and the latter originally 
brought on by affecting the nerves and 
exciting the imagination—a point is 
reached where self-control and self- 
consciousness really cease. And this 
balance once lost, by whatever cause, 
both body and mind are, to all intents 
and purposes, for a time under the 
impelling dominion of an extraneous 
power. The following memorandum 
on this subject, from “the pen of the 
late Professor Bal Gungadhur Shas 
tree, will be read with interest :— 


“ Very little faith is placed in the ambu- 
latory Warens. The most remarkable in- 
stance of this occurred about twenty-two 
years ago, in the district of Viziadrooga, 
where communities of Mahrattas and Mahars 
gave it out that they were possessed by the 
spirits of Wittoba, Race, Rukhmaee, Poon- 
dulik, Namdevu, Dnyanoba, Tookaram, Cho- 
kamela, and many other deities and saints 
reverenced at Pundhurpoor, This was called 
Wittoba’s Waren, and troops of the inspirati 
moved from one place to another, receiving 
the homage and offerings of the lower classes 
of the community. Almost every village set 
up its Wittoba and his attendants. The 
exhibitions and processions were continued 
for a month or two in some places, and for a 
year or more in others; when the Brahmins, 
particularly some in authority, combining 
together, flogged the Wittobas of one or two 
villages, and this put an end to the impos- 
ture. 

“ Similar attempts were made to make the 
people believe that Narayun Bawa and his dis- 
ciples appeared, after his death, in the persons 
of different parties in the Sattara territories. I 
myself saw a procession of this kind in 1832 
near Oomruju: I believe it was not until the 
late Raja made a free use of the lash that the 
chiefs of these parties desisted from further 
imposing upon the credulous. 

“Though there is a good deal of deceit 
practised in these shows, yet there is nothing 
to prevent us from supposing that a number 
of such exhibitioners are actually under some 
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kind of afflatus, brought about in the first 
instance by the usual means of exciting the 
imagination. When twoor three are once in the 
state of the Waren of Wittoba, &c., it is possible 
that others, predisposed by the peculiarity of 
their constitutions to be possessed, may ima- 
gine themselves as attendant spirits, For 
instanee, the wife of a man calling himself 
Wittoba, and showing all the symptoms of 
possession, such as tremor, the rolling of eyes, 
change of voice, &c., may be affected simi- 
larly, and conceive herself to be Raee or 
Rukhmaee.” 


As, on the one hand, Waren has 
sometimes spontaneously led to politi- 
cal results, as shown in the history of 
the family of Sattara, it is, on the 






The following very curious memo- 
randum is also from the pen of Bal 
Shastree: we leave it to speak for itself: 


There is one feature in the lucidity of 
persons under the influence of Waren which 
does not seem to be noticed [in the papers on 
Waren },—I mean their spes raking in a lan- 
guage unknown to them in their natural 
state, as well as women and carkoons [ busi- 
ness men | repeating passages from the Vedus, 
which they never study. I have not seen 
this phenomenon myself, but it has been re- 
ported to me by many credible eye-wit- 
nesses: supposing it real, I think there is no 
great difficulty in accounting for it. If I re- 
collect rightly, I have read of something si- 
milar to the first case happening in the mes- 
meric experiments of Baron Du Potet or Dr. 
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The chief and peculiar object of the 

rocess practised at the Muths of 
ae and by the Bhukts of these 
Muths when summoned abroad, is 
either direct exorcism, or the gradual 
subduing, by repeated communica- 
tions of the beneficent afflatus to their 
patients, of that daimoniacal influence 
from which insanity, epilepsy, and 
other forms of phrenetic, hysteric, or 
other anomalous or obstinate forms of 
disease are supposed to proceed. But 
besides this strictly exorcist practice, 
which is more specially professed by 
the Bhukts and disciples of Kanoba’s 
Muths, there is a more general system 
of thaumaturgic cure prac ‘tised indis- 
criminately by all parties possessed by 
Waren of whatever kind. It is pro- 
bable that in Bombay, Puetun, Mud- 
hee, and other places where the Muths 


EXALTATION OF THE MENTAL POWERS IN WAREN. 


THAUMATURGY. 
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other hand, sometimes designedly made 
use of for this purpose. A Civil Ser- 
vant who some years ago had charge 


of the British interests at the Court of 


Savunt Wadee, found all his measures 
thwarted by the Raja’s refusing to take 
any step without consulting the god, 
i.e. the seer of the Raja, a man who 
had a permanent Waren, was attached 
to a temple, and maintained by the 
State. The Resident at length con- 
vey eda private intimation to the god, 
that he would stop his allowance if he 
thus continued to oppose his measures, 
and thenceforth the oracle pHitiePizEp! 
This fact we had from the Resident 
himself. 





Elliottson. It is perfectly possible that the 
minds of people are not able, in their ordi- 
nary state, to recollect phrases which they 
have heard at some particular time, in an 
unknown tongue; yet, when under the in- 
fluence of an afflatus, the lucidity of their 
mental powers may be sufficiently great to 
recal to memory those impressions which are 
otherwise too faint or indistinct. Our women 
and carkoons, being constantly in the habit 
of hearing the Vedus repeated, may be able, 
when under the influence of Waren, to recite 
certain passages to which they never pay 
much attention while engaged in the usual 
occupations of their lives, This effect is but 
similar to the poetical and musical turn of 
persons labouring under mental derangement, 
which is noticed among the analogies of Wa- 
ren with disease,” &c. 





of Kanoba exist, this art is mainly mo- 
nopolized by them, especially in re- 
gard to patients of the wealthier 
classes; but in many towns where 
this system has not been established, 
and throughout the M: ahratta villages 
generally, parties possessing Warens 
of Khundoba, Waghoba, Bhuiroba, or 
any of the thousand different Warens 
of Devee, whose name is truly Legion, 
habitu: ally profess and exercise the 
thaumaturgic mode of treatment. This 
practice, to which some allusion is 
made in the account given in the 
Waren papers of hereditary pythonic 

irits and village oracles, extends to 
noes all diversities of disease, and 
would seem to rest upon a belief that 
every form of physical ailment is the 
result of a per sonal supernatural agen- 
cy. Yet this may be only its formal 
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and external support. It may pos- 
sibly be based upon some deeper prin- 
ciples in our very nature, some in- 
tuitive conviction, rather than philo- 
sophical theory, that all bodily dis- 
orders originate from mental distur. 
bance, instead of the converse mate- 
rial theory, and are best cured by ope- 
rating upon the mind. To this prin- 
ciple the popular superstition may only 
serve as a machinery, through the me- 
dium of which the mental impressions 
are conveyed. This intuition will as- 
sume a profounder significance, if we 
substitute psychical for mental; if 
the soul of man, rather than his body 
or his mind, be regarded as that do- 
minant portion of his compound being, 
on the internal harmony or discord of 
which depends the health of both bo- 
dily and mental functions. And under 
this view, the theory of a spiritual 
cause and agency, underlying and pro- 
ducing all physical suffering, would 
seem to be a deep truth, although the 
personal character of that agency—as 
exercised by individual evil spirits, 
entering and oppressing the sufferer— 
may be a debateable question ; and 
the whole nomenclature of such sup- 
posed spirits is undoubtedly false, 
drawn as it is, among different races 
and sects, from the daimoniac mytho- 
logy of each. 

In all these cases there are two 
stages of procedure. In the first or 
oracular, the seer, either being before- 
hand involuntarily in Waren, or being 
cast into that state by others, or, hav- 
ing brought it on by some regular 
process himself, proceeds to announce 
the cause of illness, and direct the 
means of cure. In the second or 
practical stage, on some subsequent 
day, he and his assistants lend their 
aid to carry the indicated remedies 
into effect. We find so little difference 
in the general principles of this sys- 
tem, whether practised in towns or vil- 
lages, and whether the directing Wa- 
ren be hereditary, local, casual, or 
artificial, that one or two examples 
will serve to illustrate the whole. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that 
as the daimoniacal nomenclature is 
almost as manifold as the symptoms of 
yhysical suffering, and as each evil 
influence is laid by a different proce- 
dure, having generally some symbo- 
lical signification referring to popular 
belief, the details of cure will be pro- 
portionately numerous, and cannot be 
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allexhibited here. A general idea of 
their nature, however, will be gathered 
from these examples. We select them 
as having occurred in Bombay, within 
our own knowledge, and to parties 
with whom we are well acquainted. 

The first case is that of a patient 
who was suffering from obstinate fever, 
attended with severe lancinating pains 
in the intestines, which bent him down, 
and had reduced him to great extre- 
mity. After trying several medicines 
without effect, he sent for a Bhukt, 
or, as he expressed himself, for the 
god. This Bhukt, who was one of the 
initiated at Kanoba’s Muths, was by 
caste a gardener ; and, besides his 
thaumaturgic profession, was in the 
regular employ of a European gentle- 
man. On his arrival he bathed, loosed 
his hair, and, sitting down, burned 
some camphor and incense, and was 
soon in Waren. According to our in- 
formant, he was so insensible that nei- 
ther beating nor burning affected him, 
and all was satisfied of the reality of 
his possession : this test, it is to be ob- 
served, is often applied as a guard 
against imposition. 

The possessed stated that he was the 
Waren of Khundoba ; told the patient 
that, when passing a certain creek, a 
Khuvees, i. e. the spirit of a deceased 
Mahomedan, had come across and en- 
tered him, and caused his disease : for 
his cure he directed that he should 
sacrifice a black cock with reversed 
feathers, and foretold his recovery upon 
doing so. 

On the day appointed for the sacri- 
fice, the Bhukt and some attendants 
came to the house, where the black 
cock wasin readiness. Taking the bird 
in his hands, the Bhukt passed it down 
the body of the patient with some 
words; and then he and two of his as- 
sistants carried it out of doors, being 
careful not to look behind, which would 
have enabled the Khuvees daimon to 
return to the frame of the patient. As 
soon as they had crossed the threshold, 
one of the party, left behind for the 
purpose, cast down a broom across the 
doorway to prevent for ever the re- 
ingress of thedaimon. This is a gene- 
ral precaution, to which is sometimes 
added the nailing of a horse-shoe on the 
threshold. The Bhukt and his com- 
panions carried the cock to the sea 
beach, where they proceeded to sacri- 
fice it by cutting its throat, and then, 
having plucked, cleaned, and dressed 
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it on a wood fire in the open air, sat 
down and feasted uponit. They then 
returned to the patient’s house, “which 
they were careful to re-enter by step- 
ping over the broom: had they not 
adopted this precaution, the daimon 
might have returned with them. The 
Bhukt now assured his patient he would 
rapidly recover, and received in return 
the promise of a turban. His reco- 
very in fact did take place in a few 
days, and he has since continued in 
perfect health. 

The next example we shall give is 
that of a young married woman, who 
was taken with «a sudden ailment, the 
symptoms of which were violent pains 
and swelling of the stomach, retchings, 
giddiness, and te inporary loss of sense, 
during which she moved about rest- 
lessly, or lay down and cried out like 
one out of her mind. A European 
physician would probably set down 
these symptoms to colic, ‘hysteria, or 
some other complaint well known to 
every-day medical experience. Her 
family , however, like other Hindoos in 
such cases, looked upon it as daimonia- 
cal, and sent for the Bhukt. Having 
gone through the usual process for in- 
ducing the state of Waren, he stated, 
that one day when she was out, and 
passing a lonely place in the road, the 
Jhupaten or blast of a female daimon 
had entered her. He then stated what 
must be done to disposse ss and heal 
her, which was accordingly put in prac- 
tice on the next day in the followit ig 
manner :— 

An earthen dish was provided. On 
this were placed some gr: iins of rice ; 
some red pigment mi ade of powdered 
turmeric, such as is used by women 
for marking their foreheads ; a nar- 
pooree, or coloured paper conts lining a 
powde r used in food-ofle rin; vs to idols, 
consisting of ginger, sugar, &c.; a 
match covered with frankincense ; a 
glass bead like that worn on the neck 
by married women, a round wooden 
box for holding the forehead powder ; 
a bit of looking-glass; a comb; anda 

yair of glass bangles. The Bhukt drew 
this dish with certain words along the 
body of the woman, from the head to 
the feet, and carried it out of the house 
with the same precautions as the cock 
in the former example ; and, arriving 
at a desert place on the sea-side, laid 
it down there as an offering to the fe- 
male daimon. The broom was, as in the 
former case, cast down at the thresh- 
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old, and the woman was from that day 
cured. 
The curious assemblage of articles 

in the dish looks so like the hoeus. 
pocus employed in negro magic and the 
old popular witcheraft of Europe, that 
it may at first seem to be, like them, a 
mere random selection of odds and 
ends. But this is far from being the 
case. ‘They are on the contrary em- 
ploy: d upon sy stem, and have a very 
curious signification. All these iden- 
tical articles are used on the festival 
which occurs in the month of Kartik 
called Toolsee-Vivahu, when the Hin. 

doos perform the cere mony of marry- 
ing the ‘Toolsee, or sacred basil, to the 
god Vishnoo ; they are offered to that 
pl int as the imple ments which it be- 

comes a married woman to possess, and 
are emblematic of her state. The glass 
bangles and neckbead are worn by 
married women only, and are broken 
on widowhocd. The same with the 
red pigment for the forehead, and the 
box which holds it: the phrase choode- 
mundit, or ** brac oe girt,” is the com- 
mon epithet used in legal documents 
to distinguish a ceaaean woman from 
a widow ; nay, chooda, a bracelet or 
bangle, is constantly used for the mar- 
ried state itself: and, in like manner, 
soubhagyu, literally * good fortune,” 
denotes at once the blessed state of 
wifehood, and the red pigment on the 
forehead, the use of which distinguishes 
that condition. The looking-glass, and 
comb, in like manner, denote the per- 
sonal tidiness and self-adornment which 
befit the married woman; and the 
grains of rice the presidency with 
whic h she is invested pver the house- 

hold economy. ‘The stick of frankin- 
cense and food-offering to the idol are 
common to all Hindoo religious rites, 

and imply the religious sanction whic h 
binds and hallows the marriage state. 
Now the Hedulees or female daimons 
are generally supposed, as stated in the 
Waren papers, to be the spirits of un- 
happy women who were unfortunate 
in their conjugal relations, namely— 
either girls who [their bethrothed hus- 
bands having died before they came to- 
gether] were by the rules of caste 
debarred a second marriage, and thus 
passed their lives in a state of forced 
celibacy—at once virgins and widows— 
or first wives who, dying young, have 
the unhappiness of witnessing, from the 
spiritual world, other wives oceupying 
their place in this, and monopolizing 
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theaffectionsof theirhusbands. These, 
therefore, are most appropriately pro- 
itiated by investing them, symboli- 
cally, with all the rites of married 
women: and hence the nature of the 
offering in this instance. 

In the case of complaints supposed 
to proceed from possession by a spirit 
called Geera, or the soul of an unhap- 
py Br amhin, the offering cast away 
consists of an old shoe, a stick with a 
few iron rings attached, and a small 
crooked knife; and, capricious as these 
seem, they have a strict reference to 
the requisites of a’ Brahmin mendicant, 
or religious ascetic, namely, the pil- 
grim’s shoon and staff, with rings at- 
tached to make a jingling noise, and 
frighten away wild beasts in the jun- 
gle where he takes s up his solitary : abode 
—and the curved knife to cut the 
Dhurba, or sacred grass on which he 
sits to practise contemplation,—and 
the leaves of the plantain or other 
trees, from off which alone he can take 
his repast. There can be little doubt 
that all the paraphernalia used in other 
complaints supposed to arise from other 
kinds of daimons, and through the 
whole of this system of magical medi- 
cine, have an equal symbolical signifi- 
cance. 

It is singular that customs appa- 
rently capricious, and devoid of mean- 
ing, traditionally prevalent among the 


magical and superstitious practices of 


other nations, can thus be traced back 
to Hindooism, and there alone are 
found devised on system and replete 
with signification. ‘The same holds 
true of the gibberish which has been 
employed in sorcery in all countries 
and in all ages down to the nursery 
Fee-Fa-Fum! Ina scene of magical 
incantation to Hecate, described in the 
Travels of Anacharsis, vol. ili. page 
307, is the following passage on this 
subject :— 


“ The incantations which I have been de- 
scribing were accompanied with certain mys- 
terious forms, pronounced at intervals by 
Mycale ; but these are not deserving of repe- 
tition, since they consisted only of barbarous 
or disfigured words, without either connex- 
ion or meaning.” 


Now it is remarkable that not only 
the whole Muntru-Shaster, or science 
of sacred incantations of the Hindoos, 
but many of their most ordinary reli- 
gious rites, abound in the use of mys- 
tic and apparently meaningless verbal 


forms, exactly corresponding with the 
above description, —such as Om! 
Hram ! Hrim! Klim ! Gloum! Hoom! 
Gum! Hroum! Phut! Swaha! and 
hundreds of others. Yet these are nei- 
ther used capriciously, nor are they, 
as they may at first appear, an uncon- 
nected and meaningless jargon. They 
are constructed and used according to 
a system possessing almost scie ntific 
regul: arity, and have not only their se- 

veral spiritual senses and powers, but, 
below all these, a profounder meaning 
common to them all, based upon the 
belief (a belief remarkable to find in 
India), that Worp was the first thing 
which broke primeval silence, spoke 
the being of a God, and created all 
things ; its own utterance, or going 
forth {from the everlasting and the infi- 
nite into time and space, necessitating, 
in the very act, the creation of AKasHu 
—ether or etherial space—the first of 
things, without which sound and sub- 
stance are alike impossible. 

With this same doctrine of a pri- 
mordial Worp, originating all things, 
comprehending all things,—which is 
Alpha and Omega, the first and the 
last—is connected the profound mys- 
tery and veneration attached to the 
syllable Om, which is the hieroglyphic 
or divine utterance of that Word. In 
the account of the creation contained 
in the Moolu-Stumbhu this is plainly 
stated :— 

“ This wind, water, ether, earth, sun and moon were 

The iin the infernal regions, the congregated 
clouds, 

The aio te no place. 

All was void in the formless. 

The seas, the mountains were not ; even Brumha, 

Vishnoo and Roodru were not. 

In the thus formless void was the one utterance 


‘Om.’ 
In THAT I beheld the three form-partaking worlds.” 


In the Song of the Illuminated, 
mystic lyric by Ununt Rishee, is the 
followi ing passage referring to this opi- 
nion, or rather conviction : 


* Hark ! in WorD a four-fold voice 
Through the four Verdus thunders 
One MIGHTY UTTERANCE of truth ; 
*Tis | THaT AM—TUIS ALL Is I.” 


The term Suuspu-Broumuv, the 
Worp-Gop, occurs in Dnyaneshwur 
and many other mystic authors. Gram- 
marians use the terms Napu-Bru- 
muv, the Sounp-Gop. 

The Musawakyv, i. e. Great Urt- 
TERANCE, or GREAT WonrpD, referred to 
in the above quotation, is defined in 
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another piece of Ununt Rishce’s, in 
Sanscrit, as Unum-Usmr, i. e., 1 am, 
and in other writers as Unum-Brumu- 
asmr, I am Bremuv, which in the 
above Mahratta lyric is paraphr ised 
«* This allis I,” or “ Lam all that is. 

This appears to confound God with the 
universe, while the Hebrew I am THat 
I am represents him as distinct from 
his work. In the Vivek Sindhoo and 
Deep Rutnakur [the 3rd chapters in 
both works], the first cause of duality 
and creation is em to be 
Egoity in Brumhu, which Egoity was 
manifested by the Great Word or ut- 
terance “I am Brumav.” This cor- 
responds very exac tly with the defini- 
tion which F ‘leury gives in his histori- 
cal catechism of that Divine Word, 
which was in the beginning with (¢ God, 
and was God. He says the Word i 
the self-consciousness in God. But the 
Hindoo works last named, belonging to 
the Vedantic or idealistic class, repre- 
senting the universe itself to be only 
Maya or Illusion, call this first active 

cause Muha Maya or the Great Illu- 
sion, thus as it were denying its real 
eternal distinct being, and pronounc- 
ing it only as a temporary illusive 
mode or antiphasis—a mirage, in fact, 
in God — Brumhu-Vivurtu. Yet it 
should not be forgotten that the word 
Maya signifies ‘‘ love” as well as * il- 
lusion,” and that we read in reference 
to the Divine Word, that his corncs 
ForTH were from of old, from ever. 
lasting: and that the time appears 
indicated when, having subdued all 


enemies and redeemed all the sons of 


God, and delivered all nature from its 
present groaning and gravailing, he 
shall again be subject to the Father, 
and God shall once more be Att in 
ALL. 

It is satisfactory to find the central 
truth of Christian theology coinciding 
with the highest results to which the 

abstractions ‘and contemplations of the 
loftiest minds have been able to arrive 
in India as well as in Greece. It is 
no less instructive to mark the deca- 
dence into fruitless spec ulations, into 
lifeless mysticism—into a vain all- -per- 
mitting and therefore all- destroying 
pantheism—or into the bottomless aby. 838 
so nearly bordering on atheism, in 
which the Divine nature is contemplat- 
ed as SHoonyv, or an infinite No- 
thing, which resulted, both in Greece 
and India, from a want of that 
other cardinal truth, outtlowing from 


the first, but to which the human in- 
tellect alone could never reach—the 
mystery of the Word made flesh, and 
dwelling amongst us a living reality. 
Of this Greece never dreamt in its full 
signitic ance; for her sages, before they 
attained to this lofty speculation of 
truth, had lost all belief in those child. 
ish, and capricious, and wanton gods, 
whom the poets had painted as “born 
and appearing on earth, and who were 
little else than deified men and women, 
or the far-off echoes of Egyptian, Phry- 
gian, or Indian speculation or wor ship. 
And the only one of the Avatars, or 
divine manifestations, in the Hindoo 
system, in which the idea of a full re. 
velation of the whole Deity in the hu. 
man form is even pretended, namely, 
that of Krishnu, fails of realizing it to 
the heart or understanding, from moral 
as wellas histor ical ine ompatibility ‘ 
The stories of the Fish, the Tor- 
toise, and Boar, are clearly cosmal 
allegories, which either all refer to the 
Deluge, or denote the order of crea- 
tion advancing from the molusca to 
the amphibia, and the viviparous qua- 
Grupods 5 and the Man-Lion and the 
Dwart, if they do not symbolize two 
further stages in the same process—the 
links, perhaps, between the quadruped 


and the human race, and man himself 


in the first dwartish stage of civiliza- 
tion—if they do not belong to this 
allegorical class, are but momentary 
manifestations of the Divinity, de. 
scending for a single act of retribu- 
tive justice. In Purshooram, Ram, 
and Krishnu we have deified heroes, 
representatives perhaps—like Charle- 
magne and Napoleon—of three suc- 
cessive periods of human progress, of 
great social or politics ul movements, or 
of the predominance of the worship 
paid respectively to each. 

The Bouddhyu Avatar symbolizes 
the dominancy for a time of ‘the Bud- 
dhist system in India ; or, as others 
ingeniously interpret it, it signifies the 
dumb or silent Avatar, i. e. ‘the mani- 
festation of the Deity under the form 
of dumb idols, as now worshipped. 

In Krishnu alone is supposed to in- 
here the fulness of Deity ; but this 
characteristic is manifestly of a late 
origin, subsequent, as Sir Wm. Jones 
conjectures, and as many reasons con- 
cur to suggest, to the Christian era ; 
and what is more important, the whole 
character of his human actions, as ex- 
hibited in the Muhabharut itself, is 
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utterly incompatible with this divine 
idea, and wholly at variance with the 
sublime doctrines which he himself is 
made to teach in the Bhugwut Geeta. 
The latter is but an episode in the 


main poem, and, like many other of 


the philosophical episodes, was unques- 
tionably written long after the heroic 
parts of the epochs, which give Krishnu’s 
true character as a human adventurer, 
lover, and warrior, characters which 
could never realise to the soul of man 
the Divine Word made flesh, and, as 
such, influence his life. 

On this belief in the primordial ex- 
istenee and omnipotence of Worp is 
founded the whole system of Munrrus, 
or mystic words of power, which are 
not limited to their magic art alone, 
but interlace the whole of their reli- 

ious rites, and constitute Hindooism, 
in all its internal essentials, a magical 
religion, the effect of these words not 
depending on any corresponding dis- 
position in the worshipper or priest, 
nor on the foregone promises of Deity 
to which they make an appeal, nor on 
the expressed sanction of civil society, 
of which they may be regarded as the 
type and seal, but on a power inherent 
in the sounds themselves, and conse- 
quently opus operatum in the most 
transcendant sense. 

This is particularly exemplified in the 
rites termed Nyasu and Pranvu-prv- 
TIisHTHA : Nyasv literally means the 
act of depositing. This ceremony is 
verformed every morning by all the 

igher and middle orders : it consists 
of touching successively with the thumb 
the several joints of the three fingers, 
and afterwards the head, arms, and 
breast, pronouncing at each touch cer- 
tain words and certain mystic sylla- 
bles by which Deity, or perhaps rather 
deific and mystic virtue, is deposited 
in those parts. It appears to us to 
correspond very closely, though it is 
far longer and more complicated, with 
the blessing and signing with the cross 
practised by the Christians in the third 
century, and still by Roman Catholics. 
We have in our own mind no doubt 
whatever, so close is the resemblance 
in the motion of the thumb and hand, 
and the design, that the ceremony, like 
so many others, was borrowed, or ra- 
ther converted from the use of Pagan- 
ism to that of Christianity. And here 
let us not be misunderstood as partici- 
pating in anerror very prevalent in the 
present day, namely, that of condemn- 
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ing a practice as Pagan, because its 
external parallel is to be found in use 
among Pagans. On such a principle 
every act of Egyptian worship or ma- 
gical practice which Moses preserved, 
as to form, but consecrated, by a sig- 
nification wholly new, to the worship 
of the one God, might be condemned as 
idolatrous and heathen. For Moses 
spoiled the Egyptians, not of their 


jewels of gold and jewels of silver only, 


but of the most precious productions of 
their orderly, meditative, and symbo- 
lising intellect. He took under Divine 
guidance some portion of their social 
institutes, of their ritual order, of their 
religious festivals and ceremonies, of 
their sacred symbols, rejecting many 
others ; but into this outward body of 
forms, devoid of life, or instinct with 
the corrupt vitality of polytheism, he 
breathed a new and living spirit, and 
hallowed all to the worship of the one 
true and living God, and made this 
sublime worship not the privilege of a 
caste, but the duty and the glory of a 
whole people. 

Pranvu-Protisutna literally signi- 
fies “ fixation or instalment of life” 
the ceremony of deific consecration, 
by which life is brought into the image 
of an idol, and the clay or metal be- 
comes changed into a god, and fitted 
to be adored. It consists of a great 
repetition of Nrasus, i. e., blessings, 
or deposits of virtue in the several 
parts, invocations to the Pranu or vital 
spirit, and Jeevu or soul of the Deity 
whose presence is desired, and an oft- 
repeated utterance of the mystic sounds 
Om! Shrim! Hrim! Goom! Hoom! 
Pum! Jum! &c. referred to in the 
text ; word or articulate sound bein 
considered if not life itself, yet the first 
and chief manifestation of the vital 
breath with which life is identical : the 
changes are rung on almost all the pos- 
sible articulate monosyllabic sounds, 
which have accordingly been arranged 
in series, and a cabalistic meaning 
connected with the various personages 
of the mythology affixed to each, dis- 
guising the single and philosophical 
origin of the system. 

But with this belief in the inherent 
omnipotence of Worp is joined, in 
practice, the invariable adoption of 
certain VipDHEE, or ceremonial acts 
and forms, the chief end of which 
seems to be, at least in many cases, 
to affect the mind of the parties ope- 
rated on; to invest established in- 

F 
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stitutions and rites of worship with 
greater reverence, prohibitions with 
greater terror, obligations with a 
deeper solemnity, sanctions with a 
fuller confidence, assurance with more 
implicit certainty—in a word, to beget 
and maintain rarra. And if, for this 
end, the spoken words be strengthened 
by acted forms in all the religious 
ceremonies of their most learned, still 
more so in the medical thaumaturgy 
intended to affect the popular mind. 


This-will account, perhaps, for most of 


the forms above described. But there 
are some still more curious ones, which 
we shall now add, that seem to require 
a different explanation, ‘These, though 


belonging to the general system of 


thaumaturgic medicine practised by 
the Waren Bhukts, are occasionally 
resorted to by other parties. 

In some cases metallic rings are 
drawn along the body and limbs, for 
the purpose of relieving pain. 

A medical gentleman who attended 
the patients in the Bombay Native 
Dispensary in 1842, observed a woman 
with a sick child, whese sufferings she 
endeavoured to alleviate by dri awing 
the points of her fingers up and down 
in front of its body. He could not 
imagine her object at the time, but 
happer ning to read soon after an ac- 
count of the Baron Du Potet’s Mag- 
netic Séances, the identity of the pro- 
cess immediately struck him. 

In particular kinds of colic or indi- 
gestion called Recu, and other pains 
supposed to arise from the falling of 
the evil eye, or the intrusion of the 
impure foot during the time of ez ating 
food, they place at the feet of the 
patient a shallow metal dish filled 
with water; upon this they reverse 
a small narrow-mouthed metal pot 
containing fire, which sucks up all the 
water from the dish. ‘The operator 
then takes a broom, and placing its 
point within a few inches of the af- 
fected part, draws it down repeatedly 
in raking passes towards the dish, 
making the motion of sweeping, into 
which he at length succeeds (so it is 

asserted) in sweeping the pain. 

A lady informs us she has seen the 
same process adopted at Nuggur with 
perfect success, in the case of a man 
who had been stung by a scorpion, 
The pain, at first intense, was in a few 
moments completely alleviated. 

In all these cases there appear dis- 
inct traces of mesmerism. in others, 


(Jan. 


the operator performs a remarkable 
rite which is called muntru-dene, or 
‘‘ administering the spell.” This con- 
sists in taking a knife, holding it op. 
posite the part of the stomach where 
the pain is felt, and while he pronounces 
some mystic words (whence the name 
of the process), passing it backwards 
and forwards from and tow: ards the 
stomach, as in stabbing, or moving it 
down in front of it, as in cutting. The 
external action of the knife, by the vir- 
tue of the mystic words, extends into the 
stomach, cuts the supposed knot in the 
intestines, and removes the pain! How 
curiously blended in this operation are 
the practice of mesmerism with the 
magical or rather symbolical theory of 
India! The process and the e flect are 
exactly the same as those of Mesmer, 
and those who, like him, at first made 
use of metallic tractors. But the Hin- 
doo adds an incantation to give the 
process a magical character, while his 
own explanation of the manner in 
which the process takes effect would 
show the latter to be an action purely 
symbolical, invented for the purpose 
of affecting the imagination, and pro- 
ducing that unstaggering faith, which, 
where. it exists, a wiser than Solomon 
has told us, is able to move moun- 
tains. 

In jaundice an equally singular pro- 
cess is adopted. The operator, after 
placing a metal cup containing some 
water at the feet of the patient, takes 
two needles, one in each hand, and, 
pointing them one at each eye, passes 
them slowly down before his face for 
about an hour or half an hour. He 
then throws the needles into the water 
in the metal cup, and leaves them 
there. In the morning the water, which 
has by this time become quite yellow, 
is shown to the patient, who is some- 
times cured in afew days. Here again 
is a process seemingly mesmeric, “fre- 
quently operating an undoubted cure ; 
yet the yellow water must make us 
hesitate whether we should class this 
among mesmeric or among symbolical 
processes ; it seems to combine both. 
The water, it is to be remarked, does 
not turn yellow at the time, but next 
morning,—something i is doubtless put 
in to make it yellow,—seeing which, 
the patient believes the jaundice is 
departing, and is cured perhaps by 
faith. 

The practice of sweeping disease 
down from the head to the feet, whe- 
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ther with a broom, withthe hand, with 
metallic rings, or needles, or with a 
tray containing offerings to a daimon, 
combines the conditions of the mesme- 
ric and the symbolico-magical. 

The same may be said of the process 
called phoonkne-ka-muntru, or the blow- 
ing spell, which some among the Pur- 
desees practise for the purpose of alle- 
viating headache and producing sleep. 
It consists in repeating a muntru, and 
breathing or blowing softly on the 
forehead. 

The following extract from Hallam’s 
‘* Literature of Europe,” vol. iv. p. 70, 
will not be foreign to the subject of 
this paper, and with it we will con- 
clude :— 


“The mystical medicine of Paracelsus 


continued to have many advocates in Ger- 
many. A new class of enthusiasts, sprung 
from the same sohool, and calling themselves 
Rosicrucians, pretended to cure diseases by 
faith and imagination. A true Rosicrucian, 
they held, had only to look on a patient to 
cure him. The analogy of magnetism, re- 
vived in the last and present age, was com- 
monly employed. Of this school the most 
eminent was Van Helmont, who combined 
the Paracelsian superstitions with some ori- 
ginal ideas of his own. His general idea of 
medicine was, that its business was to regu- 
late the Archzus, an immaterial principle of 
life and health, to which, like Paracelsus, he 
attributed a mysterious being and efficacy. 
The seat of the Archsus is in the stomach, 
and it is to be affected either by a scheme of 
diet, or through the imagination. Sprengel 
praises Van Helmont for overthrowing many 
current errors, and for announcing principles 
since pursued.” 


POSTSCRIPT. 


7 

The large intermixture ‘of impos- 
ture in the oracular and daimoniac 
systems has been noticed. Since the 
foregoing was written, a trial has taken 
place in the Supreme Court of Bom- 
bay, which affords a singular example 
of the prevalence of these beliefs 
among the Hindoo population, and the 
use which is sometimes made of them 
to defraud the over credulous. The 
case is thus noticed in the Bombay 
Telegraph and Courier of 3d Oct. :— 


“The proceedings in the Supreme Court 
during the present week have afforded the 
Bombay community a striking proof of the 
prevalence of that credulity in the native po- 
pulation which has been so well illustrated 
by the learned author of the papers on Waren 
published in the Dublin University Maga- 
zine, and by Mr. Kinloch Forbes, in his 
translation of the Bhut Nibandh. The belief 
in supernatural agencies which is shown in 
the case of the two prisoners, Namdeo Dhon- 
deba, and Wittoo Mahdoo, who were tried 
on Tuesday last before Sir Erskine Perry, 
is not a matter for any very great degree of 
wonder, But the mode in which those two 
expert chevaliers d’industrie utilised their 
knowledge of the superstitions of their coun- 
trymen, is certainly worthy of especial note, 
as illustrative of the mixture of knavery with 
folly which always accompanies these jug- 
gling exhibitions. The victim in the present 
instance was himself a Bhut, and his having 
been taken in is all the more remarkable on 
that account.” 


The following report of the trial ap- 
pears in the Bombay Gazette of 2nd 


October—the trial itself took place on 
the Ist October :— 


“The following contains a narrative, as 
given by the principal party concerned, of one 
of the most remarkable deceptions that we 
ever heard practised even in this land of dark- 
ness and idolatrous superstition :— 

“ How To LAY AN Evin Sprrir.—Nam- 
deo Dhondeeba, and Wittoo Mahadoo (Case 
No. 28), pleaded Not Guilty to an indict- 
ment charging them with the larceny of the 
property of one Crustnajee Purushram, a 
Brahman Priest. 

“The prosecutor having been duly sworn 
deposed as follows:—I am a Brahmin, and 
know the prisoners at the bar. Namdeo 
came to me one day in the month of March 
last, and said he knew a Potter who had found 
a crock of gold Mohurs while digging in a 
paddy field on the flats near Byculla. He 
asked me to come to the Potter’s house to 
perform some ceremony before the pot could 
be taken from the place where it was found, 
because it was guarded by an evil spirit in 
the shape of a Caffree. On asking him for 
the particulars as to how the pot had been 
discovered, Namdeo replied that the Potter 
(the prisoner Wittoo Mahadoo) had found it 
while digging up the earth with a crowbar, 
and that a hole had been made in the side of 
the pot through which the gold Mohurs were 
to be seen. I accompanied Namdeo to the 
Potter’s hut, which was situated behind the 
Theatre, on the Grant Road, The Potter then 
informed me that the ‘ crock of gold ’ origin- 
ally belonged to a Portuguese of the name of 
Doming, and that it would be necessary to 
perform some incantations and offer up a 
gold cross of the weight of twenty or twenty- 
five tolas, which should be laid in the hole in 
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the ground from whichthe crock was to be re- 
moved. The Potter then became inspired, 
and said that the spirit of the deceased Dom- 
ing had entered into him and must be ap- 
peased. The Devil he said had appeared to 
him in the shape of a Caffree who called him- 
self Doming. I did not think the story at all 
improbable. For performing the necessary 
ceremonies my share was to be one-fifth of 
the contents of the pot, and the agreement 
between myself and Wittoo the Potter was, 
that Namdeo and I were to furnish the gold 
necessary for making the cross. On the first 
day that I went to the Potter’s hut I took 
nothing with me. ‘The Potter gave me some 
rice and made me take an oath of secrecy. 
I told him I would inform Government of 
what occurred, because they have a right to 
all treasure-trove. When I next went to 
the Potter’s hut, which was next day, I was 
acain accompanied by Namdeo, We then 
all went to the place where the pot was de- 
posited, which was situated about 200 paces 
from the hut. Namdeo and Wittoo shewed 
me the pot. This was in the night, and by 
means of a light Wittoo shewed me some- 
thing in the hole in the side of it which 
looked like gold Mohurs. I was going to 
take out the Mohurs, when the Potter sud- 
denly became inspired, and told me not to 
touch it. He did not allow me to touch the 
Mohurs, but seized hold of my hand and 
asked why I was in such a hurry. He said 
I must first bring him all that was wanted 
for the purpose of allaying the Caffree, or evil 
spirit of the defunct owner of the property. 
He then gave me a list of articles required 
for the first day’s incantations, which came 
to Rupees 16. 4as. Amongst other articles 
enumerated were two pylees of bread, some 
butter and some brandy, besides Rs. 3} in 
cash. On the second day, I had to provide 
12 bottles of brandy. Subsequently I gave 
him a bank note of 100 Rs. and 150 Rupees 
worth of gold ornaments belonging to my 
wife and daughter. It was decided, as much 
time would be lost in making the gold cross, 
that the ornaments, &c. should be buried in 
the hole where the pot was lying and that it 
should be at once removed. When we next 
went near the pot in pursuance of this de- 
cision, I gave all the articles I have enume- 
rated to Namdeo, who added to it some gold 
ornaments of his own of the value of 150 
Rupees. All the ornaments were placed to- 
gether in a bag. The pot was then taken 
up, and the bag containing the ornaments was 
carefully placed in the hole in the ground 
from whence the pot was removed. The pot 
was placed on Wittoo’s (the second prisoner) 
shoulders, and I and my son, who had accom- 
panied me, walked behind muttering the in- 
cantations usual on such occasisons. Namdeo, 
the first prisoner, remained behind at the hole, 
and on my calling to him he said he was fill- 
ing it up, and would make the ground even, 
so that it might not attract observation. 
Having walked on about two hundred paces 


from where the pot had been removed, a 
short fat man, of a dark complexion, ran 
towards us from the East. His head was 
tied up in a handkerchief, after the fashion of 
the Malabar people. On passing me he gave 
me a push, passed on to the Potter who was 
walking in front of us, and threw him down 
and took away the pot with which he ran 
back to the spot from whence it had been 
taken. I saw the black man reach the spot 
and instantly disappear. I thought he was 
a devil and had passed into the ground, 
Namdeo, who had come up at this time to 
where I was standing overcome with amaze- 
ment and fear, said, let us go back to the hole, 
the devil will now appear in the body of one 
of us. He immediately appeared in the body 
of Wittoo, the inspired Potter, and addressed 
us, saying, that the sweetmeats and the bran- 
dy had become impure in consequence of 
Wittoo having tasted them. This had made 
the devil very angry, and caused him to bring 
back the pot of gold. Namdeo calls himself 
a Mahratta, whichis a higher caste than a 
Potter, but [ have learned since this affair 
took place that the Potter’s daughter has 
been given in marriage to the son of Namdeo, 
The devil, still speaking through Wittoo, 
said in reply to a question I put to him, that 
he was of nocaste. He said he was a Chris- 
tian Padre. Healso said that Caffree devils 
were very cunning, and not to be put off with 
impure spirits in the shape of bad brandy. 
He, however, assured me that the pot was 
all right in its old place, and on stooping 
down I felt the edge of it, and became confi- 
dent that I had made some mistake in my 
incantations. The devil then informed me 
that I could not expect to make myself mas- 
ter of the pot unless I increased the quantity 
of brandy and sweetmeats, and recommended 
that I should not trust the Potter again, but 
make the offering with my own hands. We 
then all went away, and next day I pur- 
chased more brandy and sweetmeats, when 
Wittoo the Potter became again inspired, and 
pointed out another spot at some distance 
from where the Pot of Gold was buried, and 
desired me to make my offering there. The 
demon Caffree, who had again entered into 
the inspired Potter, told me that as Namdeo 
would be impure for twelve days owing to 
his sister having been confined of a daughter, 
we should all now go away and return again 
after the lapse of that period. I did as the 
evil spirit bid me, and on proceeding to the 
spot on the thirteenth day I found only Nam- 
deo there, but no sign whatever of the inspir- 
ed Potter and the pot of gold. I was put 
off in this sort of way from day to day for 
two months and a quarter, and after losing 
by the prisoners the sum of Rs. 266. 4 as. 
in bank notes, gold ornaments, brandy, and 
sweetmeats, in a vain endeavour to make 
myself master of the property so carefully 
guarded by the Caffree, I at last began to 
think the whole thing a deception, particu- 
larly as, when I remoustrated with Namdeo, 
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he told me he did not care if I complained 
to the Police. This convinced me that I had 
been defrauded, because at first they had 
bound me by an oath of secrecy not to di- 
vulge what was to happen. 

“Tn reply to a question from the Judge, 
the prosecutor said that although it was true 
that he belonged to the learned and intelli- 
gent caste of Brahmins, and the prisoners to 
the low and ignominious caste of Potters, 
who are mere grubbers of the soil, he could 
not satisfactorily account for being thus 
brought into companionship with them. It 
was he said a fact, that he had been de- 


PROGRESS AND RETROGRESSION. 


Tue works of Mr. Laing and of Mr. 
Kay are already numbered amongst 
the most successful of the past year ; 
and they owe this high distinction, not 
alone to their native vigour, or to the 
industry which they attest, but very 
materially to that deep interest which 
the public takes in what is, in fact, 
their common subject—the social con- 
dition of Europe, as compared to that 
of England. It may be regarded as 
fortunate that they have, as the phrase 
is, come out together. In examining 
their leading topics, these intrepid writ- 
ers have had to deal with questions 
which are, perhaps, the most vexed and 
perplexed of our stormy day. These are, 
by both, discussed with such obvious 
earnestness, so clearly, and with such a 
skilful array of what are called facts, 
that either would, were his work alone, 
go far towards impressing the public 
with his own convictions. But, hap- 
pily, philosophers, as well as doctors, 
differ ; and these gentlemen are, to a 
great extent, at variance on almost 
every matter of moment to which they 
refer, Mr. Kay, for example, views 
only the advantages of the Landwehr 
system, while Mr. Laing points out 
its oppressive working and injurious 
effects. The former sees the Conti- 
nental systems of national education 
all coleur de rose. The latter, admit- 
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frauded as he described, and this had pro- 
bably happened to him as a punishment for 
sins conmitted by him in a former life. 

“ Much of the testimony of the prosecutor 
was corroborated by other witnesses, and it 
appeared that the prisoners had made a false 
charge of assault against him at the Mazagon 
Police Office, which had been dismissed by 
the magistrate, thinking probably to deter 
him from prosecuting them for the robbery, 

“The jury found both the prisoners guilty, 
and they were each sentenced to be imprisoned 
for twelve months in the House of Correction 
with hard labour.” 
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ting their partial good, maintains that 
their results are far from satisfactory ; 
that there is no millennium of moral 
and social improvement; that it is more 
than ever evident that knowledge is not 
mental power; that this school-room 
training don’t do; and that free trade 
in education, as well as in political 
opinion, is the best for every people, 
and the safest for every government. 
Mr. Laing and Mr. Kay concur in es- 
timating the beneficial attributes of the 
peasant proprietor, or small estate sys- 
tem, as developed in many parts of the 
Continent; but the latter dwells solely 
on its attendant good—sees in it only 
Arcadian innocence and primitive con. 
tent, while its imperfections, failures, 
and resulting evil, as well as its unsuita- 
bility to the condition of England, are 
forcibly put forward by Mr. Laing. 
It is, therefore, as we conceive, fortu- 
nate that these authors have come be- 
fore the public at the same moment. 
The reader who avails himself of their 
mutual aid, may profit by their disa- 
greement, while disenthralled from all 
separate influence, and seeing their 
strong opinions in striking contrast, 
he the more easily decides between 
them. 

We shall first open Mr. Laing’s work, 
as being the more popular of the two, 
and, before we close it, shall have many 
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opportunities of noticing Mr. Kay’s 
longer volumes. 

The distinctive features of these able 
«Notes” are originality and good sense ; 
and the originality, as may ‘be inferred 
from the safe company in which we 
find ity has nothing of that ambitious 
straining for effect which has brought 
such just discredit on German neology, 
but is the simple result of honest obser- 
vation. Chiefly, and above anything, 
we prize this book because we derive 
from it a well- founded assurance that 
England is the most free, the most 
virtuous, and the least taxed of all the 
countries of Europe. The last of this 
triad of averments may strike the 
reader as being somewhat too boldly 
made, but let him read the book and 
he will admit it to be well made out. 
Highly, how ever, as we deem of Mr. 
Laing, he is, in our minds, no pope in 
polities, no infallible authority in reli- 
gion, mor. als, or wsthetics. His lean- 


ings are democratic, he has a proclivity 
to paradox, and he is less suggestive 
of remedies than of defects. He is a 
steady opponent to the union of Church 
and State. He is heretical on the sub- 
a of church music and psalmody, and 


olds questionable views on the nature 
of capital punishments. On these and 
on other grounds many may differ from 
him, but the ripe, right, and vigorous 
judgment exhibited in all his works, 
and in this more fully than in any of 
its predecessors, must secure to him a 
hich rank amongst the sound thinkers 
of his day. 

Before discussing the agencies which 
are catalogued by Mr. Laing, we may 
observe that no one of them, and none, 

rhaps, of recent times, has been so 
influential as steam. This, more than 
dynastic change or political revolution, 
has tended and is tending to regenerate 
the nations of Europe. ‘The intercom- 
munication of ideas and of tastes, of 
mental and material wants, is now be- 
coming so rapid and so well established, 
that, notwithstanding some serious im- 
pediments to present progress, every 
nation must advance, and all are tend- 
ing towards the common goal of a high- 
er civilisation. In connexion with this 
view, we transcribe the opening passage 
of Mr. Laing’s book. It is also one of 
the few samples which we can afford to 
give of his skill in sketching by the 
way, and livelier manner. 


“What a world of passengers in our 
steamer! Princes, dukes, gentlemen, daddies, 


tailors, milliners, people of every rank and 
calling, all jumbled together. The power of 
steam is not confined to material objects. Its 
influences extend over the social and moral 
arrangements of mankind. Steam is the 
great democratic power of the age, annihilat- 
ing the conventional distinctions, differences, 
and social distance between man and man, 
as well as the natural distances between 
place and place. Observe that high and 
mighty exclusive, sitting all by himself on 
the bench of the steamer’s quarterdeck, 
wrapped up in his own self-importance, and 
his blue travelling-cloak lined with white, 
and casting his looks of superiority around 
him. He is an English gentleman, no doubt, 
of family and fortune. What a great per- 
sonage this I-by-myself-I traveller would 
have been in the days of post-chaises-and- 
four, and sailing packets! Now, in the 
steamboat, not a soul, not even the ship-dog, 
takes the least notice of his touch-me-not 
dignity. He looks grand, he looks my lord 
in vain. Worse than waut of respect is this 
want of notice at all, the being absolutely 
overlooked. The dinner-bell rings, and down 
must this great personage scramble with the 
rest of us; must eat, and drink, and carve, 
and ask and help, or be helped; and talk, 
listen, and live with the other passengers, or 
go without dinner, and starve; and nobody 
cares, or puts himself out of the way for 
him. His grocer’s clerk, perhaps, or his 
tailor’s heir-apparent, outshines him; or it 
may be puts down, in a cavalier tone, his as- 
sumption of superiority, in the hail-fellow- 
well-met circle of passengers, who are 
whisked along by this democratic power of 
steam, at equal pace, and equal price, with 
equal rights and equal consideration. It is 
not the English nobility and gentry only 
who are cut down, by the steam demon, to 
the dimensions of ordinary mortals. The 
German potentate, who at home sits in 
whiskered magnificence at the window of his 
schloss, and may count every sheet laid on 
the green to bleach within the circle of his 
hereditary dominions and territorial sway, 
condescends, in these days of speed and eco- 
nomy, to save his state revenues, and travel 
by steam, to visit his crowned cousins. 
Seated in the saloon of a Rhine steamboat, 
he stares over his tawny moustachios, like 
an owl in a withered beech-hedge, at the 
free-and-easy crowd of passengers, of all 
ranks and countries, who seem quite insen- 
sible of their proximity to so much grandeur. 
He discovers, perhaps, in his all-engrossing 
talkative vis-a-vis neighbour, at dinner, 
whom the waiters fly to serve, the thriving 
draper of his own village-metropolis, returns 
ing from Manchester, with a fresh stock of 
goods and assurance, with which he feels 
quite at his ease, and sits altogether unanni- 
hilated by the sublime presence. Nay, horror 
of horrors, the fellow calls for a bottle of 
higher-priced wine than his Serene High- 
ness is drinking ; nods, actually nods to the 
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thrice illustrious Herr; tells him they must 
have seen each other somewhere before, and 
proposes a glass to their better acquaintance! 
Where will the influences of steam power 
end? They began with the physical, and 
are extending over the social, political, and 
moral world.”—pp. 1-3. 


The new and distinctive elements 
in the social condition of Continental 
Europe, since the period of the French 
revolution, are these. The general 
distribution of the land into small es- 
tates of peasant proprietors ; the con- 
sequent extinction or diminution of 
the importance of aristocracy, and the 
substitution of another system, func- 
tionarism, as an aid to monarchy; the 
conscription or Landwehr institution, 
by which all the male population, fit 
for arms, are trained, and obliged to 
serve for three years in the ranks of a 
regiment of the line, and are after- 
wards counted as part of the military 
force of the country. To these must 
be added a fourth element, which, in 
most of the countries of Europe, is 
now exhibiting as marked an influence 
as any of the others: that is, a na- 
tional system of education, compul- 
sory, and under the management of 
Government. These topics are all 
treated of by Mr. Laing ; and all, but 
the second, by Mr. Kay. In Mr. 
Laing’s book they are intermingled 
with many others; in Mr. Kay’s they 
form, except as we have said, the se- 
cond, the sole staple of his work. We 
shall endeavour to examine this array 
of questions in as popular a manner as 
we easily can, and as rapidly as, be- 
cause of the limits of a single notice, 
we must. Their interest and impor- 
tance may be estimated by the em- 
phatic observation of Mr. Laing, that, 
in consequence of the absence of these 
features from our own institutions, we 
are, in our social life and arrange- 
ments, much more distinct and widely 
apart from the Continental people, 
since the peace and settlement of Ku- 
rope in 1815, than we ever were at any 
former part of our history. ‘ The 
philanthropists,” he adds, ‘‘ who are 
flattering themselves that a peace of 
thirty years, and an unexampled ex- 
tension of commercial affairs and per- 
sonal relations between individuals of 
different countries, are rapidly assimi- 
lating all nations to one common type 
of civilization, and are bringing on a 
happy period when war will cease, 
conventional differences will no longer 


divide nations, and all disputes be- 
tween countries will be settled by ar- 
bitration at a Peace Congress, are not 
looking at the different demands of 
society which have been growing up 
on the Continent since the last peace— 
elements sown in war, and which are 
only adapted to and preparative of 
war, and a military organization and 
spirit of society. We are in reality 
now, in the nineteenth century, more 
the toto divisi orbe Britannia than we 
were in the fourth or fourteenth. The 
spirit and principle of our social insti- 
tutions are more different now than 
they were, from those of the Conti- 
nental people. 

The first then of those new elements 
in the social condition of the Conti- 
nent which we have to examine, is 
that of the distribution of land into 
small estates of working peasant-pro- 
prietors ; and there is not, we believe, 
within the range of the political topics 
of our time, any question of deeper 
interest or greater importance. ‘This 
distribution of the land among the 
mass of the population is, as Mr. Laing 
observes, the greatest of the social 
revolutions in Europe since the es- 
tablishment of the feudal system. “The 
overthrow of dynasties and govern- 
ments, the rise and fall of kings, and 
the revolutions of states, in the course 
of these last eventful fifty years, will 
be considered, by the future historian, 
as but secondary events—consequences, 
not causes—compared to this great 
and radical change in the spirit and 
elements of society itself.” This change 
has, for the last half-century, been 
silently but steadily progressing in 
every country in Europe except our 
own, and is in fact the great revolution 
of modern Earope. We shall endea- 
vour to point out succinctly the un- 
deniable advantages of this small es- 
tate system in the countries to which 
it is adapted; we shall next exhibit its 
attendant defects ; and shall close our 
observations on the subject by show- 
the unsuitability of such a system to 
our social condition; its impractica~ 
bility in a manufacturing empire, 
which must mainly depend for its pros- 
perity on its home market. 

The advantages of the small estate 
system are, as may be expected, most 
apparent in those countries where it 
has been of old established, and where 
the modes of life and the industry of 
the people have become adjusted to it, 












































































































































































































































































































































































The great deal that can be said in its 
favour is, accordingly, nowhere more 
visible than in Norway and Sweden, 
in Flanders, Belgium, Holland, Fries- 
land, and Holstein. ‘The more per- 
fect husbandry is, in all these countries, 
obvious to every traveller. The 
whole expanse,” says Mr. Laing, speak- 
ing of Flanders, “is like a carpet di- 
vided into small compartments of diffe- 
rent shades and hues of green, accord- 
ing to the different crops, of which 
each farmer has a different patch on 
his little estate. ‘Two different kinds 
of crop may often be seen on one ridge 
or bed ; and five or six acres together 
under one kind of crop are not uncom- 
mon. There being no hedges or in- 
closures, no grass fields for pasture, 
and no uncultivated corners or patches, 
the whole country looks like one vast 
bleach-field, covered with long webs of 
various colours and shades.” The ordi- 
nary size of these properties is from 
ten to twelve acres; the soil is not 
better than the average good soils of 
England and Scotland, the climate is 
similar, and the agricultural products 
nearly the same. The comparisons 
therefore, between the garden culture 
of Flanders, and our large farm sys- 
tem, in regard to agricultural improve- 
ment and productiveness, may be fairly 
made, and must be, as Mr. Laing states, 
in favour of the former :— 


“Will any Scotch farmer of capital and 
skill, from the Lothians, venture to say that 
he has his farm of 200 or 300 acres, in such 
good heart, in such a clear garden-like con- 
dition, so free from weeds, and carrying, all 
over it, such luxuriant crops, and producing 
so much food per acre for man and beast, 
as an equal number of acres now before me 
in this tract of country ? Has any farmer 
in Scotland or England such crops of red 
clover, lucerne, and other green succession- 
crops, a8 are now in spring; being cut, in 
Succession, on these small patches of farms 
for the summer stall-feeding of cattle in 
the house? There are no cattle in the 
fields, and no pasture for them, in the 
ordinary course of husbandry, on these small 
estates. Allare kept indoors, in summer as 
well as in winter; and all the land, not in 
grain crops, is under green crops for their 
support. ‘The fodder is cut and carried to 
the cattle fresh twice a day, and the cutting 
and carrying employs the whole family. The 
stall-feeding of cattle all summer indoors, 
and the saving thereby of the manure, which 
is the object of it, during six months of the 
year in which the manure is positively thrown 
away by our system of pasturage in fields 
of permanent, or of second, or third year's 
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sown grass, is a husbandry scarcely known 
among our large farmers. It may indeed 
be reasonably doubted if it would be prac- 
ticabie on a large farm. To cut and carry 
green fodder for half a dozen cattle is an 
operation very different in expense from 
hiring labourers to cut and carry the whole 
summer-fodder of the cattle stock of a large 
farm. In gardening and husbandry, and 
even in trade and manufactures, there are 
operations which are practicable and profita- 
ble on a small scale, but which would not be 
so on a great scale; and many answer well 
on a great scale, which would not answer at 
all ina small way. It will not be denied 
that this summer stall-feeding, whether prac- 
ticable or not on a great scale, produces 
more manure from the land than if the land 
were given up to pasture every fourth or 
fifth year, or oftener, according to the ro- 
tation of crops on the farm. Except the 
portion of its grass made into hay for winter 
fodder, none of the produce of the pasture- 
land of a large farm is converted into manure 
that is profitable; for the manure dropped 
about by cattle grazing over a field, is 
altogether lost and unprofitable for the land. 
On every large farm, under what is called a 
good rotation of crops, one-fourth or one- 
fifth of its arable land is out of cultivation 
every year for want of manure, and yet is 
producing none. Manure, abundance of 
manure, is allowed by all to be the basis of 
agricultural prosperity, either to the indi- 
vidual farm or to the country ; and although 
lime, bone-dust, or guano, may raise great 
crops, unless the crops so raised produce ma- 
nure, additional manure to the dung-hill and 
the fields, the land of a farm, or of a garden, 
or of a country, cannot be kept in heart, and 
these expensive applications turn out a short- 
lived delusion. If the farmer were to apply 
bone-dust or guano to raise a turnip crop, 
and instead of converting his fine turnip crop 
into manure for his farm, by keeping a suit- 
able winter stock of cattle to consume it, if he 
were to cast one-fourth of his turnips into the 
sea, would not his neighbours pronounce the 
man mad? Yet in what is he more mad 
than the farmer who has one-fourth of his 
farm every year under grass, and instead of 
turning the whole of the produce of this area 
of land into manure, by stall-feeding cattle 
with the green crops which might be raised 
in succession upon it, throws away one-half, 
or two-thirds of its surface by pasturing cat- 
tle over it all the summer? Excepting the 
portion of it cut for hay, as the first year’s 
sown grass, the whole produce of the rest, 
that is of the fields in second and third years’ 
grass, might as well be carted into the sea, 
as far as regards the production of manure 
for the farm. It may be practically true 
that the sowing of a succession of green 
crops for summer fodder for cattle in the stall, 
the cutting, carrying, tending, cleaning, may 
not be profitable, nor even possible, unless we 
are talking of a cow-feeder’s stock of half a 
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dozen cattle and sheep; and may be utter 
nonsense if applied to the fields and farm- 
stock ofa large farm of two or three hundred 
acres. But if the whole area of a country, its 
whole arable surface, be occupied and culti- 
vated in such garden beds, and the whole 
kept in garden farms producing such garden 
crops, and returning manure sufficient to 
keep such garden farms perpetually in heart, 
and full bearing, this agricultural system 
is surely more favourable to national wealth 
and well-being, as far as these are connected 
with agriculture, than that of large farms 
occupying the face of the country; and one- 
fourth of the land that is arable, and only 
cultivated in its turn, lying waste and use- 
less as far a3 regards the production of ma- 
nure, and consequently of food for more, and 
merely grazed over from the want of manure 
to keep it, like a garden in a state of con- 
stant productiveness.”"—(pp. 21-23). 


Mr. Laing awards to this garden 
system the praise of being favourable 
‘to national wealth and well-being,” 
but with, it must be observed, the 
qualification of this doubtful phrase— 
‘as far as these are connected with 
agriculture.” Ile subsequently shows 


that these advantages are only to be 
hoped for amongst an agricultural 
om where the small estate system 


nas been long fixed, and where the 
modes of life are all stereotyped, and 
that they are never so happily de- 
veloped in a manufacturing country 
whose main characteristic must be 
progress. He further makes a dis- 
tinction between national well-being 
and national wealth, conceiving thé ut, 
although in a nation where the pea. 
sant- -proprietor system is established, 
there may possibly be a better tone of 
morals, and to that most important 
extent more of * well-being ;” yet in 
a manufacturing country the division 
of labour, which i is the basis of exten- 
sive and cheap production, must ever 
tend most to the promotion of national 
wealth. We are not disposed to ad- 
mit that the tone of moral$ is, on the 
whole, higher amongst an agricultural 
people ; and if an abundant and cheap 
supply of those articles which minister 
to the comforts and refinements of life 
isan element in material well-being, 
it is, we think, sufficiently clear that 
there must be more of it in a nation 
where manufactures are a main source 
of industry. Our immediate purpose, 
however, is not to discuss that ques- 
tion, but only to exhibit the advan- 
tages of the peasant- proprietor sy stem. 
"The most obvious snd captivating 
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of these advantages is, that the peasant 
proprietor pays no rent, that his land 
is his savings’ bank, and that he ma 
give to it all his labour and that of his 
family. Hence, too, those agricul- 
tural results, which are not to be 
hoped for from an occupying tenant. 
This, however, supposes a condition of 
things, which would not endure in a 
commercial and manufacturing state, 
where large fortunes are made, and 
land must be purchased and let out to 
others. 

Another and a very important ad- 
vantage arising from the small-estate 
system is, the sense of property. This 
feeling i is found, by long experience, to 
have a powerful influence on mind and 
conduct. Hence it is, that in Flan- 
ders, Switzerland, and Norway, the 
land is not frittered down into portions 
too small for subsistence. Hence, too, 
those habits and that foresight which 
form the most eflective check upon 
improvident marriages and wasteful 
habits in every form. These ‘fecllaap 
would appear to be the incidents of 
property of every kind; but their be- 
neficial tendencies are undoubtedly 
more obvious in these sien where 
the system to which we have been re- 
ferring is long established, and where 
the training to which it leads has been 
for ages prevalent. In these latter 
countries, the aggregation of land, con- 
sequent on sales, marriages, or inheri- 
tance from collateral relatives, is found 
to counterbalance its divisions on 
deaths, 


“There is a strong conservative principle, 
also, in the social condition of a body of small 
landowners of old standings, which cannot 
exist in a body of small tenants removable 
at each term, and with no right of property 
in their farms. The owner of six acres of 
land is under the same moral influence as the 
owner of six hundred. Ife has a social 
position to maintain, a feeling of being 
obliged to live as respectably as his equals ; 
a customary standard in his house, furniture, 
clothing, food, to support; a repugnance to 
derogate from what ancient custom has es- 
tablished as suitable to his station, and an 
equal repugnance to be thought imprudent 
or extravagant by exceeding it. There are 
few positions in life in which men live under 
such powerful restraints as in the class of 
peasant-proprietors. Their house, furniture, 
clothing, dict, utensils, and even modes of 
working are fixed and regulated by ancient 
custom, from which no individual can dero- 
gate, without, in a manner, losing caste. 
The traveller often comes into a district in 
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which all the inhabitants are clothed in one 
peculiar, distinct costume, often of very an- 
tique fashion, and generally of home-made 
materials. He may always conclude, that 
the district is one in which the occupancy of 
land by small peasant-proprietors is predo- 
minant. ‘These local costumes on the Con- 
tinent are very interesting to the antiquary. 
They represent, frequently, the very dress, 
both in fashion and material, worn by the 
higher classes in the early part of the middle 
ages, before silks and fine cloths, or stuffs 
from Lombardy or Flanders were generally 
diffuséd, and had driven the home-made 
materials of clothing, and the fashion of gar- 
ments they were applied to, from the upper 
to the lower ranks of the people. The costume, 
in some parts of the Continent, is the same, 
at the present day, as the garb of nobles, and 
dames, and knights, represented on ancient 
tombstones, or in carvings, tapestry, and 
missals. The flower-girls at Hamburgh, from 
the Vieslander, on the Elbe, and the females 
of the Probstei, a district on the Baltic coast, 
between Kiel and Lubeck, with their bunchy 
jupes, or petticoats like a highlander’s phi- 
libeg, scarcely reaching below the knee, but 
with a profusion of folds and plaits, making 
up, in the ample latitude of this indispensable 
garment, for the alarming deficiency in its 
longitude, are the very figures on the brasses 
and sculptured monuments in ancient cathe- 
drals. These local costumes have an interest, 
also, for the social economist: they are a 
standard of clothing which regulates in these 
several districts the expense, preparation, and 
labour to be bestowed upon the apparel of 
every individual of a class which compre- 
hends almost the whole population. The 
costume is the same for all in materials, pat- 
tern, and colour, whatever may be the diver- 
sity in the wealth of individuals. The Dutch 
boor, in NorthHolland, who possesses shares in 
East Indiamen, is not distinguishable in dress 
from one who has only his house and his piece 
of land. Costume is not confined to dress: 
it extends to the furniture, the household 
goods, the housekeeping, the diet, the farm- 
work. A sameness and equality are deemed 
necessary for respectability ; nor is the com- 
mon standard in dress very low; ornaments 
of silver, such as buckles, clasps, and dang- 
ling rows of buttons to some value, are worn 
in some districts by all respectable peasants, 
Gold earrings, lace, amber necklaces, enter 
into the common female attire in others. In 
Holland, and from Groningen to Embden, 
and northward to the Elbe and Eyder, in the 
Frisian branch of the population, every girl, 
to be respectably dressed, even in the station 
of a servant-maid, must have a frontlet or thin 
clasp of gold across her forehead. These are 
checks which society forms for itself upon 
improvidence in marriage, or extravagance 
in living. A man who cannot afford these 
articles, deemed respectable and necessary in 
his station, cannot marry without visible im- 
prudence, or find a woman to marry him. 


To be without these would be a manifest de- 
rogation, as inexorable custom requires them 
in his or her social position, and to attain 
them depends upon ordinary industry; as 
the clothing materials are principally home- 
made, the fashion is common to all; and the 
trinkets, as gold or silver ornaments, are of 
known value, suited to what the earnings of 
a young couple ought to afford, if they can 
afford to marry.” —Laing, pp. 83-5. 


The apparent permanence of every 
usage in. regard to clothing, lodging, 
food, in the countries just referred to 
by Mr. Laing, certainly indicates that 
there is no deterioration in the condi- 
tion of the people. Poverty there no 
doubt is, but the number of those who 
are in actual want of food and the other 
necessaries of life must, as our author 
observes, be smaller where every indi- 
vidual is connected by relationship with 
proprietors, who, although they have 
no money to spare, have always food 
in abundance. Mr. Laing further holds, 
that the intellectual as well as the mo- 
ral condition of a people must be 
higher where small estates prevail, than 
where a co-operative or factory system 
is established ; and this on the ground 
that ‘ the exercise of the faculties by 
the application of the mind to a variety 
of operations ; the invention, the inge. 
nuity, the judgment called forth, the 
resources to be found for want of skill, 
tools, and co-operative aid, make the 
production of an article by single- 
handed or family work, much more in- 
tellectual and improving, although the 
article produced be very much infe- 
rior, and more costly, than if it had 
been produced by factory work. We 
have already intimated our impression 
that moral feeling is, on the whole, in 
a higher state amongst an advanced 
manufacturing people than amongst 
the farming nations which Mr. Laing 
has been observing ; and without en- 
tering into a discussion of his very 
plausible view, we must add our un- 
doubted conviction, that there is more 
of intelligence diffused amongst the 
artisans and operatives of London, 
Birmingham, Manchester, and Paisley, 
than any philosopher could find, latent 
or patent, in the boors of Friesland or 
Holstein. 

The advantages of the small estate 
system, as seen in those countries to 
which, from length ‘of time and their 
peculiar circumstances, it has become 
adapted, and as now put forward by 
Mr. Laing, may be classed under the 
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following heads:—Higher culture of 
the land ; a sense of property with its 
attendant checks; more of physical 
and moral well-being ; and greater in- 
telligence. We have next to turn to 
his per contra state of the account, and 
see what he says of its disadvantages. 
The first is, that under the small estate 
system society, after reaching to a cer- 
tain small amount of well-being, be- 
comes stationary ; that it is in a state 
of finality. But in the moral, intellec- 
tual, and social affairs and interests of 
mankind, the law of nature is to ad- 
vance and improve. Finality is alto- 
gether a false and conventional prin- 
ciple. 


“Now this social state is not and cannot 
be progressive. It admits of no advance in 
the means or ways of living, acting, or think- 
ing beyond a certain fixed, hereditary stan- 
dard; and one generation cannot afford to 
acquire or to gratify any higher tastes or wants 
than those of the generation preceding it. In 
the countries or districts in which this social 
state has been established for ages, as in Switz- 
erland and the Tyrol, Norway, Flanders, the 
man of the nineteenth century is the man of 
the fourteenth, His way of living, his way of 
thinking, his diet, dwelling, dress, his tastes, 
wants, and enjoyments, his ideas, his civilis- 
ation are stereotyped. Co-operative indus- 
try, science, invention, judgment, applied to 
the ornamental or useful arts, commerce, 
manufactures, the tastes for, and enjoyment 
of, the objects of civilised life, are dormant to 
a great degree in a social state which affords 
no markets, no consumption, no demand for 
the productions of the ingenuity, skill, and 
enterprise of other people. All are pro- 
ducers of almost all they consume, and no 
class is wealthy enough to set to work a class 
of producers of objects required for their gra- 
tification, The having enough for the most 
simple wants and tastes of a working agri- 
cultural life, the contentedness of a whole 
population with this enough, and the legal 
impediment, from the equal division of pro- 
perty among children, to any class in the 
community attaining permanently more than 
this enough, may be a very happy social 
state, and altogether in accordance with the 
spirit and precepts of ancient philosophers ; 
but it is a philosophy of barbarism, not of 
civilisation; a social state of routine and 
stagnation, not of activity and progress. A 
nation is composed of families; but when 
these component parts are not united by com- 
mon interests, and are merely distinct dots 
upon the face of a country, joined together 
by no want of each other, no common re- 
quirements supplied by co-operative labour, 
but simply by juxta-position on the land, 
and a common inhabitation under a common 
government, the population can scarcely be 
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called a nation. The materialinterests bind- 
ing people together into one social and poli- 
tical body are too few in this social state. 
There can be little interchange of industry 
for industry, for all are employed equally in 
producing what they consume. There can 
be no important home markets for agricultu- 
ral products, and none for the many products 
for which great combination of capital, skill, 
machinery, and co-operative labour of body 
and mind, are required, and which are the 
enjoyments and the tastes of civilised life. 
Where manufactures have been established, 
as in Switzerland, Belgium, and on the Rhine, 
it is upon the foreign market, not upon any 
consumption at home, that they depend. In 
the social state of Britain it is the reverse. 
Our export trade, immense as it is, appears 
but a trifle compared to our home consump- 
tion, in our own families, of all that labour, 
skill, ingenuity, and capital produce for the 
gratification of the tastes and wants of civil- 
ised life among our own population. The 
interchange of industry for industry among 
the individual producers in our social state, 
is a perpetual animating principle, like the 
circulation of the blood in the human frame. 
But this interchange, this living by each 
other, and dependence upon each other, is 
necessarily inconsiderable in the other social 
state. Each family is a self-supporting, 
isolated unit, living a kind of Robinson Cru- 
soe life on its own patch of land, producing in 
a rough way all its wants, and going without 
what it cannot produce. The tastes for the 
habits, comforts, gratifications, and refine- 
ments of a higher state of civilisation are 
wanting, because the means to form those 
tastes are wanting, and the classes in the 
social body who can afford to indulge in 
them, and to pay for them, are wanting.”— 
Laing, pp. 93-5. 


The main elements of all progress, 
time, labour, and capital, are in this 
condition of society all engaged in en- 
deavouring to maintain the one custo- 
mary standard of being, beyond which 
they cannot pass. Hereditary wealth 
is rare, and the exceptional individual 
who possesses it cannot venture to live 
much better than his neighbours, both 
because he would be in a position of 
invidious singularity, and because the 
equal succession of his children must, 
as he knows, at his death, reduce their 
incomes to the ordinary standard. 
‘* The want, then,” as Mr. Laing ob- 
serves, ** in this social state of a class 
with more than the bare means of liv- 
ing, and with the leisure to apply to 
higher material and intellectual ob- 
jects than the supplying of their own 
Lewstheld wants by their own house- 
hold work, is not favourable to the 
progress of society. The material ob- 
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jects and interests, and these of the 
Jowest kind, must predominate over 
the intellectual and moral. There are 
intellectual and moral influences and 
objects, which dignify man, as motives 
of his action ; but these must remain 
almost dormant in society if there be 
no class free from the cares of daily 
subsistence, and with the education 
and leisure which an opule nt class only 
can command, to cultivate and act on 
them.” The mere acquirements of 
vading and writing, and of needful 
elements, may be universally diffused, 
and yet education be uninfluential. 
It may, as Mr. Laing remarks, ‘lose 
in depth what it gains in breadth.” 
There may, as he adds, “ be few in a 
situation to enter into those higher stu- 
dies and sciences, which not only ele- 


vate the individual to a high pitch of 


mind, but give society itself the lan- 
guage, ideas, and spirit of a higher in- 
tellectual condition.” 

The law of equal succession amongst 
the children of peasant proprietors 
does not, as might be expected, di- 
rectly operate in subdividing the es- 
tate into portions which are too small. 
If the portions would be too minute to 
afford the means of erecting a house 
and offices, and of living, the cottiers 
sell their shares, and one of them, ge- 
nerally the eldest, takes the whole— 
house, land, and stock—paying either 
a sum of money or an annuity to the 
others. ‘There is the moral check on 
an ultra-division of land, arising from 
the standard of living amongst peasant 
proprietors, and there is an economical 
check caused by the expense required 
for the construction of dwellings. But 
although the land itself may not be 
over-much divided; its value is, and its 
burthens prove oppressive, and inju- 
rious to progress. The value of each 
share becomes a charge upon the land. 


Hence it is that almost every estate of 


every peasant proprietor in France, al- 
though free from debt in the genera- 
tion only preceding the pre sent, when 
they were acquired at the sales of the 
national domains and confiscated es- 
tates, is at this moment sunk deep in 
debt. ‘ In less than half a century,” 
says Mr. Laing, ‘* the second genera- 
tion from the original proprietors of 
small estates, who had them free of 
debt, are now overwhelmed with mort- 

ages.” To show the extent of this 
indebtedness, Mr. Laing cites a pas- 
sage in the Zimes newspaper of Janu- 


ary 18th, 1850, From our experience 
of the ignorance and dogmatic pre- 
sumption of the Times newspaper in 
regard to almost every Irish topic, we 
should not venture to cite it as an au. 
thority on this or any other subject, 
did it not refer to French statists of 
better reputation :— 


“ The amount of registered mortgages is 
stated, on the authority of M. Audiffret, and 
M. Raudot, to have been 114 milliards of 
livres, or 450 millions of pounds sterling at 
the Ist of July, 1832, and in 1840, the 
amount was 1 2} milliards, or 500 millions of 
pounds sterling; and at the same rate of 
progress it is estimated that the amount of 
debts on the land of the peasant proprietors 
in France would not be less, in 1849, than 
560 millions of pounds sterling.” 


Thus it appears that there is a sum 
of thirty millions of pounds sterling 
payable yearly by peasant proprietors 
of France, as interest on debt charged 
on their land :— 


“ The great art of this universal indebted- 
ness is, that the actual cultivator, although 
he may have the same extent of land as his 
predecessor, has not the same means to live, 
and expend something on the comforts and 
conveniences of a civilised condition. He 
can make but a poor subsistence out of the 
estate for himself and his family, after pay- 
ing the annuities or interest of the principal 
sum with which he bought out the other co- 
heirs. It is estimated, by the authorities 
quoted above, that after paying the interest 
of his debt, and the government taxes and 
rates, the peasant proprietor in France has 
not, on an average,above three-eighths of the 
yearly produce of his estate left for his own 
subsistence. On his death the burden on the 
estate is increased by an additional set of co- 
heirs. This is a retrograde, not an advanc- 
ing condition of the agricultural population, 
which is the great mass of the social body. 
Each generation is worse off than the preced- 
ing one, although the land is neither less, 
nor more divided, nor more cultivated. The 
ostensible owner is more and more burdened 
with debt in each generation, can afford to 
buy less, and not more, of the comforts and 
conveniences of life; and consequently the 
home market for the products of the useful 
arts, and the taste and habit of enjoying 
them, are diminishing along with the means 
of the great mass of the population to indulge 
in them.”—Laing's Notes, pp. 99, 100. 


One of the many evils arising from 
this state of things i in France is, that 
- class of workmen in the ordinary 

rafts, who ought to find a good living 
in supplyi ing the agr iculturists with the 
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objects of the useful arts, are, from 
the inability of the latter to purchase, 
thrown upon a greater production in 
the ornamental arts than the markets 
can absorb. Hence there is in every 
town a congregated mass of turbulent 
operatives for whom there is no em- 
ployment. 

There is, in the condition of society 
produced by the small estate system, 
another political defect—the want of an 
intermediate element between the go- 
verning and the governed. Be the form 
of the government what it may, this 
third element between the power of the 
State and the physical force of the 
people, is needful for its security. “It 

revents,” as Mr. Laing says, “ direct 
collision, like the buffers and ballast- 
wagons in a railway train, between 
the State and the people ; and without 
it there is no security against tyranny 
on the one hand, or anarchy on the 
other.” Thearistocracy, and the clergy 
of the Church of Rome, formed this 
third element in the middle ages, but 
both are, as Mr. Laing thinks, now 
effete on the Continent :— 


“With us the class of capitalists, of men 
of high intellectual and moral character, dis- 
played in situations of importance, and the 
strong prestige in favour of birth, fortune, 
manners, and of what we call nobility and 
gentry—a class very different from the feudal 
aristocracy of the Continent, and depending 
for social influence entirely on popular es- 
teem, not on royal favour, constitute this 
third element in our social structure. But 
no equivalent class, with social influence to 
stand between the aristocratic and the de- 
mocratic elements in the social body, has 
formed itself on the Continent, where the 
property of land, which is almost the only 
kind of property, is universally distributed 
in small, and almost equal portions. A class 
with the social influence of great opulence, 
high education, and extensive action in ob- 
jects important and useful to the community, 
is necessarily of very slow growth in a social 
state, in which almost every family produces 
what it consumes, and few have means to 
indulge in these acquired tastes for luxuries, 
or comforts, which employ commerce or ma- 
nufactures. Where all are equal, or nearly 
equal in property, no pre-eminent social in- 
fluence is accorded to property ; and the only 
influence remaining in the social body is that 
of military or civil authority, held under or 
from the Crown, or the executive power. 
The people have no independent represen- 
tatives, no leaders or defenders of import- 
ance and weight, either with their own body 
or with their rulers; no influential organs of 
public opinion ; nothing, in short, to oppose 
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to misgovernment and oppression but phy- 
sical furce. This is a social state much nearer 
to a military despotism than to a free con- 
stitution. If we sit down and try to sketch 
that social condition which, practically, must 
be, of all others, the least favourable to the 
establishment and permanence of free insti- 
tutions, and to the liberty of a people, we 
come, unaffectedly and unwillingly, to the 
conclusion, that it is the social condition 
which approaches nearest to a perfect equa- 
lity. Liberty and equality! these are two 
elements which cannot co-exist in society. 
Liberty and property! the old ery of the 
English mob, was practically, and theore- 
tically, a more true and philosophical com- 
bination of ideas ; for liberty would have no 
protection, guidance, or defence, without a 
class having, by their superior stake of pro- 
perty, the confidence of the people. The 
United States of America began with such a 
class, at their disruption from England—a 
class of gentry of old standing in the coun- 
try, and possessing all the influence and 
prestige that superior education, fortune, and 
station in life, could give. Washington, and 
almost all the leaders in the struggle for 
American ‘independence, were of this class ; 
were in every respect the equivalent class to 
the English gentry or nobility. But such a 
class of independent proprietors, with a con- 
siderable stake, and a proportionable irflu- 
ence in the country, has not formed itself 
on the European Continent by the breaking 
up of the estates of the feudal aristocracy, 
and of the Crown and Church domains. A 
very near approach to equality of condition 
has been made—nearer, by far, than in the 
American republic, because their commerce, 
capital, and industrious enterprise are wi- 
dening, every day, the difference of the con- 
dition between the different classes; but this 
equality on the continent of Europe, which 
extends to education as well as property, 
seems to be no nearer approach to liberty. 
A republic cannot be formed out of a mob, 
equal, each man to his neighbour, in right 
pretensions, claims to support, and to public 
confidence—equal in fortune, education, in- 
fluence, and clamour. This can only be an 
anarchy, in which nothing is influential, sta- 
ble, and secure. A limited monarchy, with 
no limiting element of power and influence 
standing in the social body between the 
monarch and the people, keeping each in its 
place, can only be a constitution on paper, 
and not a working reality. A military 
aristocracy is the only government applica- 
ble, or, perhaps, possible, in this social state 
of agrarian equality.”—pp. 101-103. 


We have given Mr. Laing’s strong 
view upon this subject at some length, 
because of its importance, and of, as 
it seems to us, its obvious truth. In 
addition to this near and ever-impend- 
ing danger of collision between the 
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State and the people, the small estate 
system bears within itself another ele- 


ment of ruin; that is, the necessity of 


military service to a large proportion 
of the population, and a consequent 
craving for war. This fatal malady is 
not, perhaps, exhibited in every coun- 
try where small estate occupancy pre- 
vails. Norway and some minor states 
may, from their peculiar circumstances, 
seem to be exceptions; but that it is a 
disease inherent in the system, and one 
which bodes disaster to society, is, we 
think, abundantly evidenced by the 
recent history and present condition of 
Germany and France. Mr. Laing is, 
on this topic, directly opposed to Mr. 
Cobden and his allies of the Peace 
Congress, They conceive that war can 
never be the choice of those who have 
property, because property, and more 
especially landed property, which can- 
not be removed, suffers in times of war 
from the double danger of devastation 
and taxes. This, we might observe, 
is, as applied to the peasant proprietor 
system, but a plausible sophism. The 
great mass of the people, under such 
a system, having in fact no property, 
and no sufficient means of mainte- 
nance, except through military service. 
If the amiable members of the Peace 
Congress would, as Mr. Laing wishes 
them to do, direct their attention to 
the practical working of the small- 
estate system in France, which they 
so rashly praise, they would find that 
“in almost every peasant-proprietor’s 
family there are one or two grown-up 
young men, the sons and heirs of the 
abouring proprietor, who have no em- 
loyment at home until the small estate 
ees vacant by the death of their 
parents. ‘Their additional labour is 
not required for its cultivation while 
the parent is able to work, and it can- 
not afford them bread, after they are 
grown up, for labour not required.” 
There are in France 10,282,946 landed 
proprietors, and allowing one-third of 
these to be heads of families, with sons 
in the condition we have described— 
grown up, while the parent is able to 
work—how vast must be the numbers 
of young men whose habits and whose 
wants make them eager for war! 
There is no manufacturing industry to 
absorb them. In their condition of 
society, the great body of landed pro- 
prietors supply their small wants with 
home-made goods —have little to buy, 
or little to buy with. Their grown-up 


sons have neither the opportunities nor 
the tastes which might lead them to 
apply to steady industry, and yet they 
are not without the prospect of some 
means of future subsistence. ‘To per- 
sons so circumstanced, military service 
is an obvious resource; and while it 
supplies their present wants, it affords 
them, also, the excitement which idlers, 
more than others, are likely to crave, 
‘*War,” says Mr. Laing, “is a ne- 
cessary consequence of the state of 
those countries in which landed pro- 
perty is generally, and almost equally 
distributed.” But it may occur to 
many that Switzerland is a long-tried 
and well-established instance of the 
contrary, a model-country of peasant- 
proprietorship, industry, peace, and 
plenty. Switzerland has long been in 
an exceptional condition. Her youth 
are scattered over every land of Eu- 
rope, and in almost every region of 
America, in employments of all descrip- 
tions—servants, inn-keepers, traders. 
** Except the Jews,” says Mr. Laing, 
‘no people are so generally dispersed 
over the civilised world as the Swiss.” 
Switzerland, as he adds, also manufae- 
tures, to a considerable extent, for the 
foreign markets. Yet, with all this, 
she supplies whole regiments to Naples, 
Rome, and other states, maintaining, 
at the same time, at home, a very con- 
siderable standing army in proportion 
to her population. ‘Military service,” 
adds our good observer, ‘is so suitable 
and congenial to the social state of her 
population of small landholders, that 
the ranks of these regiments, although 
serving abroad, are always replenished 
with ease ; and there remains, always, 
a surplus of unquiet spirits at home, 
ready, from want of other employment, 
to engage in tumult and war when the 
vantons quarrel amongst themselves or 
with the federal government.” Switzer- 
land, then, although her social organis- 
ation has been long adjusted to this 
system, is no example of its peaceful 
tendencies. Her position is, however, 
as we have seen, in many respects ex- 
ceptional; and it is in France and 
Germany that this unquiet spirit, as 
well as the other dangers incident to 
small-estate occupancy, are most pal- 
pably exhibited. Mr. Laing closes his 
view of this phase of his subject with 
the following able paragraph :— 


“This prodigious development of an ele- 
ment of warfare in the new social state 
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Europe, may well make the observer of the 
spirit of our times pause before he admits its 
advantages, or assents to Mr. Cobden’s con- 
clusion—that universal and perpetual peace 
is a necessary result of an universal diffusion 
of landed property. A more warlike con- 
struction of society could scarcely be devised 
than one which keeps all the agricultural 
youth of the country mobile, and indepen- 
dent of steady employment for their future 
subsistence, and renders military service the 
most desirable occupation they can adopt, 
and the most consistent with their ultimate 
position in life. This social element, the 
youth of a country living in present idle- 
ness yet in certainty of future subsistence, 
has, in every age and nation, and even in 
every family, impeded industry and applica- 
tion to the useful and pe raceful arts, and en- 
gendered a spirit for temporary exertion, 
and a wild craving for excitement, which 
warfare only can gratify. It filled the 
Roman legions ; and, on the decay of the 
Roman empire, it covered the seas with 
squadrons of Saxon and Danish freebooters. 
Thrice it conquered England, by the Saxons, 
Danes, and Normans. Wielded by Bona- 
parte, it conquered Europe; and, after the 
almost total annihilation of his army of half- 
a-million of soldiers on the retreat from 
Moscow, it replaced that army in a few 
months, and enabled him to struggle once 
more for the mastery of the world on the 
field of Waterloo. If Mr. Cobden be right 
in considering the universal diffusion of 
landed property a pacific element in society, 
all history must be wrong. It is this social 
element that is agitating and convulsing 
Germany, France, and Italy, and filling 
all the continental cities with unemployed 
young men— idle, half-educated enthusiasts, 
incapable of steady application to any han- 
dicraft, because they have a living to look to at 
least, independent of present industry. This 
class of the unemployed, and, in truth, 
the unemployable, furnishes those bands of 
Socialists, Communists, Red Republicans, 
Clubbists, Students, vagabonds who are wan- 
dering as military adventurers over Europe, 
from the Tyber to the Eyder, and, like the 
condotiieri of the middle ages, are ready to 
engage in any tumult or warfare.”—Laing, 


pp. 107-8. 


We have now endeavoured to fol- 
low Mr. Laing, in his calm and equal 
examination of this absorbing topic. 
We cannot accord to Mr. Kay the 
same praise for impartiality. The sub- 
ject of the small-estate system occupies 
the whole of his first well-filled volume, 
and he enters into its advantages at 
greater length and in more detail than 
Mr. Laing ; but of its disadvantages 
he says not one single word; on that 
part of the question he is silent as the 
grave. He never hints an imperfec- 
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tion; and of the many writers who 
have discussed the system, every au- 
thority which he cites is in its favour. 
One-sidedness is the great, almost the 
only failing of Mr. Kay; and were it 
not for this, his researe hes would be 
of a higher value and wider interest. 
The next of the distinctive features 
in modern Europe which we have to 
notice is, that of functionaryism. This 
is a result of the virtual abolition of 
aristocratic influence, consequent on 
the general distribution of land. On 
the settlement of Europe, in 1816, the 
Continental sovereigns felt that the 
power of the nobility was no more; 
that some barrier was required between 
their thrones and the people ; ; and they 
sought in a new functionary system 
a substitute for aristocracy. A civil 
army of functionaries was organised ; 
every department, every branch of 
every business, public or ‘private, was, 
in some form, applied to the employ- 
ment of functionaries ; was centralised, 
licensed, inspected, reported on, in- 
terfered with, by a salaried class, all 
under a semi-milits wry discipline. “ In 
Bavaria,” says Mr. Laing, ‘the su- 
perior civil functionary can place his 
inferior functionary under house ar- 
rest; and in Wurtemberg the func- 
tionary cannot marry without leave 
from his superior.” Voltaire remarks 
that ‘the art of government is to make 
two-thirds of a nation pay all it pos- 
sibly can pay for the benefit of the 
other third.” This, as our author 
shows, is exe mplifie xd in Germany. 
** The functionaries are not there for 
the benefit of people, but the people 
for the benefit of the functionaries.” 
All this machinery was formed to raise 
and establish a third class, which, 
while attached by its interests to the 
throne, should be closely connected 
with the people by its duties and inter- 
ference with their affairs. “The Beam- 
tenstand, or functionary class, was to 
be the equivalent to the class of nobi- 
lity, gentry, capitalists, and men of 
larger landed property than the peasant 
proprietors, and was to make up in 
numbers for the want of individual 
weight and influence.” In France, at 
the period of the expulsion of Louis 
Philippe, the functionaries numbered 
807,030; thus making a civil army 
double that of the military, In Ger- 
many, from some peculiarities in their 
institutions, the functionaries are still 
more numerous in proportion to the 
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population. In every state there must 
be functionaries; the conduct of the 
public departments, and the collection 
of the revenue, demand them ; but on 
the Continent their numbers are ex- 
cessive, and they are regarded as a se- 
parate and influential order, and not, 
as with us, merged in their natural 
classes. In Germany, and especially 
in Prussia, after the division of Europe 
by the Congress of Vienna in 1816, 
the extension of this class became a 
pressing necessity. By the arbitrary 
arrangements then made, provinces 
which had belonged to Saxony, Swe- 
den, or to France, were handed over 
to Prussia, Bavaria, or Baden. The 
masses which formed the population of 
Prussia, for instance, could only be 
held together as a nation by function- 
ary government. These masses were, 
however, as Mr. Laing observes, not 
naturalised, but only functionalised :— 


“The Prussian subjects are not a nation, 
but a lot of fourteen millions of people, torn 
from other nationalities in 1816, and held 
together in the shape of a nation only by 
functionary government, civil and military 
duties, and discipline. They are the most 
superintended, the most interfered with, the 
most destitute of civil freedom aud political 
rights; in a word, the most enslaved people 
in Western Europe, and the most educated. 
It would be an imputation on the German 
character, and a proof that the people of 
Germany are incapable of any nationality or 
freedom at all, if it were true that the great 
mass of Prussian subjects who were born 
or bred under, or accustomed to consider as 
their right, the Code Napoleon, trial by jury, 
open courts of justice, and freedom of reli- 
gion, had become, in a single generation, na- 
tionalised and amalgamated with the popu- 
lation of old Prussia, and enthusiastic in 
loyalty to an autocratic sovereign, who had 
broken his promises of a constitution, and to 
a government in which law, civil and cri- 
minal, is derived from and administered, as 
we see in the trial of Waldeck, in November, 
1849, in the spirit of the middle ages, and is 
far behind the law and administration they 
had enjoyed before their annexation to the 
Prussian crown.”—Laing, pp. 188-9. 


In Prussia the functionary system 
was extended, with the double object 
of maintaining a bond and semblance 
of national union, and of acting as a 
substitute for the aristocracy, whose 
influence had dwindled to a span. In 
France it was not needed for the former 

urpose ; but ever since that greatest 
act of the Revolution, the division of 
land into small estates, every ruler,from 


Napoleon down tothe present President, 
has instinctively resorted to the fune- 
tionary system as the only remaining 
barrier between the government and 
the people. That it is not like aristo. 
cracy, the true intermediate element, 
has been abundantly shown by the 
events of 1848. False and feeble, it 
has failed as a support to every ruler 
in his day of trial. “ It betrayed Bona- 
parte ; it deserted Louis Philippe. The 
functionaries had no influence with the 
people: they are justly considered as 
dependent pensioners.” ‘The function- 
ary system is itself one of the main 
causes of popular dissatisfaction, and 
is not likely to last long even asa tem- 


porary support to the Continental go. 
vernments :— 


“The Continental man now visits other 
countries at a small expense of money or 
time, and finds people there managing for 
themselves those offices and interests which 
occupy a crowd of paid functionaries at 
home, and sees them free individually to 
move about, to settle where they please, to 
engage in what they please, in trade, manu- 
factures, or other industrial pursuits, without 
restriction, superintendence, leave, or licence 
from any ofticial of government. This civil 
liberty will be one of the great Moral effects 
preduced in the social state of Europe by 
steam power, and will be its greatest triumph. 
The lesson received abroad by German and 
French travellers will not be lost at home, 
and the reduction of functionaryism to its pro- 
per limits of the collection of taxes, the ad- 
ministration of law, and the other legitimate 
objects of government, instead of the present 
system of meddling with all social or private 
action which can be centralised, superintend- 
ed, and turned into employment for function- 
aries, will be the first and most important 
result of the movement of 1848 on the social 
state of Germany. The vexatious interfer- 
ence and intrusion of functionaryism into the 
domestic affairs and arrangements of indivi- 
duals, by the landwehr system, the educational 
system, the passport system, the class taxes, 
the licences to trade, or exercise any handi- 
craft, have reduced civil liberty, or the free- 
dom of the individual to act on his own judg- 
ment, in his own affairs, to as low a pitch as 
in the middle ages.”——Laing, p. 191. 


Thisglance at the functionary system 
may lead us to suspect that we have 
not so much reason to envy the condi- 
tion of our Continental neighbours as 
some ardent travellers would have us 
to suppose. For a more full develop- 
ment of its noxious workings, we refer 
to the pages of Mr. Laing. Before, 
however, leaving the subject, we must 
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remark, that it is indeed true that in 
America the functionary system is very 
much extended, and that it does not 
interfere with the liberties ofthe people. 
It is by no means so extensive in Ame- 
rica as on the Continent, but the main 
difference is that it is not so interfering. 
In America, too, it is not a permanent 
and a separate class—not a bureau- 
cracy: a large portion of the function- 
ary force changes with the President, 
and sinks again into the people. An- 
other most important difference is that, 
in America, government is less central- 
ised than in any of the great countries 
of Europe. In a vast number of cases 
the appointments are made by local 
bodies, and by election. 

The next of the distinctive fea- 
tures in Continental polity is the 
Landwehr system. Of this remark- 
able institution Mr. Kay takes only 
the picturesque view; while Mr. 
Laing exhibits its oppressive working 
and its utter inconsistency with our 
notions of liberty. The Landwehr in- 
stitution is a revival and modification 
of that feudal organisation which, in 
the olden time, formed the main mili- 
tary force of Europe. All crown vas- 
sals, with their immediate vassals, and 
their sub-vassals, together with their 
peasants and serfs, were all liable to be 
called out for military service by their 
sovereign ; and the general levy was, 
in the German states, named the Land- 
wehr or Landsturm. ‘The use of fire- 
arms, demanding more of skill, led to 
the preference of hired soldiers—to 
the substitute of a tax for personal 
service, and to the introduction of 
standing armies. ‘The esteem in which 
these were for a long time held, suf- 
fered, from many causes, a great de- 
cline in Germany. In Prussia—be- 
ing a great military school—a martinet 
system, and a minute attention to tri- 
fles, brought the regular service into 
disrepute with the people, and the fuil- 
ure of these merely machine-made sol- 
diers before the revolutionary armies 
of France caused many of the German 
states to distrust their standing armies, 
and to wish again for the Landwehr 
arrangement. By the peace of Tilsit, 
in 1807, Prussia was reduced to a se- 
cond-rate power, and her army fell 
from a nominal strength of 239,000 
men to that of 30,000. She was desti- 
tute of the resources to augment her 
forces, and, had she been free from any 
difficulty of this sort, the fear of offend. 
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ing France would have deterred her 
from attempting it. Under these cir- 
cumstances, and not uninfluenced by a 
liking for her ancient system, she be- 
gan without observation to re-organise 
her Landwehr institutions, and there- 
by to have every male above the age 
of seventeen years, and capable of 
bearing arms, at her service. In 
March of 1813—the happiest moment 
she could have chosen for the trial— 
the modern Landwehr force was first 
called out. ‘The French army was on 
its retreat from Moscow, and the Prus- 
sians were eager for revenge. The 
Landwehr movement and our English 
gold enabled Prussia to take the field 
with an army of 200,000 men, and in 
every operation, from the battle of 
Leipsic to the occupation of Paris, this 
proved to be an efficient force. This 
brilliant success very naturally estab- 
lished it in the favour of the Prussian 
government, and, indeed, for a length 
of time, in that of the people. But 
very little can be inferred as to the 
comparative merits of a Landwehr and 
standing army, from the successes of 
1813 and 1814. National enthusiasm 
was the moving power of the Prussians, 
and, as Mr. Laing observes, ‘‘ wars of 
enthusiasm are among the rarest in 
history—not half a dozen in Europe 
since the first crusade.” Let us, how. 
ever, learn from Mr. Laing what is the 
precise Landwehr system as at present 
existing in Prussia, and as adopted, 
with some small difference in details, 
by the other German states :— 


“The Prussian army consists of regiments 
of the line or standing troops. This is con- 
sidered the formation school of the military 
force, or army of the whole population of 
the country. Every male, without excep- 
tion, in the whole population, is bound te 
serve three years, between his twentieth ané 
twenty-fifth years, as a private in the rank 
of a regiment of the line. The only excepe 
tions are cases of bodily infirmity, and the 
clergy, schoolmasters, only sons of widows, 
and a few others ; and the liability to serve 
is rather suspended than altogether abandon-- 
ed by government in these exceptions. Pro- 
perty, rank, occupation, business, give no 
claim to exemption, and no substitutes or 
remplacents are accepted of, as in the French 
conscription system. Every man must serve 
as a private in the ranks of a regiment of the 
line, whatever be his social position. The 
only allowance made is that young men of 
property, or of the higher classes and profes- 
sions, who provide their own clothing, arms, 
and equipment at their own expense, may be 
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permitted to serve in certain rifle or chasseur 
corps for one year only, instead of three, or 
a petition with sufficient reasons given for 
the indulgence required. After the three 
years’ service in the line the young man is 
turned over to his district Landwehr regi- 
ment of the erster aufgeboth, or, as we would 
call it, first for service. This division of the 
Landwehr force is considered the proper 
army, the troops of the line being its forma- 
tion-school. It is liable, like the standing 
army, to serve in or out of the country, but 
in time of peace, to save expense, it is only 
embodied for manceuvre and exercise for a 
few weeks yearly. Its staff only is in con- 
stant pay. ‘The division of the second auf- 
geboth, or second for service, consists of all 
who have served their three years in the line, 
and their two yearsin the Landwehr of the 
first aufgeboth, and are under forty years of 
age. These are considered trained soldiers, 
and men settled in occupations, and are, 
therefore, in time of peace, only assembled in 
small divisions, and in their own localities, 
for a few days’ exercise. The Landsturm 
consists of all not in the service, or discharged 
from it by the completion of their terms of 
service in the other divisions ; and it is mus- 
tered and organised as well as the other divi- 
sions of the Landwehr force. The principle 
of the system is that every Prussian subject, 
without exception, shall pass through a mili- 
tary service of three years, in the ranks ofa 
regiment of the line, and shali then be avail- 
able, during his whole life, as a trained sol- 
dier, in one or other of the divisions of the 
Landwehr force, according to his age or fit- 
ness for any military duty. A whole nation, 
with scarcely the exception of a single able- 
bodied man, and without exemption of class 
or station, passing through a military train- 
ing of three years in the ranks of regiments 
of the line, and then formed into regiments, 
from which, when engaged in civil occupa- 
tions, the men are only, as it were, on fur- 
lough, or like soldiers in cantonments, and 
are called together, mustered, and exercised 
for several weeks in field manceuvres, gives 
an imposing impression of this military force. 
The perfection, also, of the vast arrangement 
of this vast and complicated system, and the 
general fairness, impartiality, and economy 
with which it is worked, must raise the admi- 
ration of every traveller who inquires about 
the Landwehr. But is it a good military 
system? Is it a good social system ?”— 
Laing, pp. 239-41. 


The latter question must be first 
determined, for if it impeaches in- 
dustry, and thus diminishes national 
wealth, it cannot prove an eflective 
military system ; money being, as is 
well known, the sinews of war. Now, 


* Kay’s “ Social Condition and Education of the People,” vol. i. p. 


in the first place, it detracts three 
years of time and labour from the in- 
dustr y of the country, and by about so 
much must the country be¢ plover. Each 
individual, too, loses diree tly about one. 

tenth of the productive per iod of his lity 
—indirectly he loses very much more. 
Few can turn at once from the habits 
of the camp to the steady industry of 
civil life. The trade learned before 
the commencement of a three years’ 

military service is forgotten at its close, 
and the soldier can hardly hope to be a 
good workman in any branch. But 
in addition to the three years’ service 
at the prime of life, which is the most 
important to the habits of men, the 
soldier artisan is for ever after to have 
his time and habits interfered with by 
a six or eight weeks’ service in his 
Landwehr regiment. All this must be 
injurious to individuals, and, conse- 
quently, a loss to the state ; we there- 
fore arrive at the conclusion that the 
Landwehr system cannot work well, 
either as a military or a social arrange- 
ment, and are quite prepared to be- 
lieve that ** the poate: system is,” 
as stated by Mr. Laing, “ an incubus 
on the P rosper ity, libe rty , and morality 
of the ( rerman people.” Mr. Kay re- 

marks, in reference to the Landwehr 
soldier, that ‘the tastes for re- 
spectable clothing and cleanliness, 
which they thus gain, remain during 
their after-lives.”* Perhaps they may, 

and this is no doubt a good result; but 
it is a small compensation to the men 
themselves, for lost opportunities of 
advancing their condition, and but 
little consolation to the public for the 
spirit of insubordination which it is 
sure to create :— 


“Tt is,” says Mr. Laing, “ fortunate for 
the liberty and civilisation of Europe that 


the attempt to turn the whole population of 


a country into an army has proved abortive. 
Military organisation extended beyond a 
class in the community, carried over the 
whole population, and making social and 
civil duties of secondary importance to mi- 
litary service for the support of government, 
has ended, as it deserved to end, in making 
them dangerous subjects, without making 
them good soldiers. The people trained to 
be an army are a people with wrong to re- 
dress, and in a position of disciplined armed 
antagonism to their autocratic governments. 
The Landwehr system was in reality a 
backward step both in policy and in civyil- 
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ization, replacing society in the nineteenth 
century on the ground on which it had stood 
in the middle ages. It is for the common 
man a return to the Liebeigen state. He 
was not more adscriptus glebe in the thir- 
teenth or fourteenth century, under his feu- 
dal baron or superior, than he is in the 
nineteenth, by the Landwehr system, under 
his civil and military superiors. His time 
and labour are taken from him, his trade or 
means of living broken up by military ser- 
vice, not, as in the feudal ages, for a service 
of forty days, but for three years together, 
and for forty days or more every year after- 
wards, and with the vexatious consideration, 
that his time and labour are taken from him 
to be expended in useless parades, re- 
views, and sham-battles, in time of profound 
peace. And for this end he cannot go on 
his own affairs from place to place, he cannot 
be absent, however urgent his business, from 
his musters and drills in his Landwehr re- 
giment, without leave and passport, and his 
return made sure to his military and civil 
superintendents, or he is liable to punish- 
ment as adeserter. In the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, when feudal serfage was 
in most vigour, the serf could at least bargain 
with his lord, as he can now in Russia, for 
his exemption from personal service for a 
time, or for perpetuity. In France he can 
provide a substitute for his military service 
if he is drawn as aconscript. But in Ger- 
many the state functionary is his feudal lord, 
yet without the power to exempt the serf 
from his military servitude. The common 
man cannot remove in search of work, or on 
his private affairs, from the locality in which 
he is enrolled, without examinations, certi- 
ficates, passports, and transfer of his military 
service stilldue to the regiment of his new 
locality. He is subject to the will and 
caprice of the civil and military officials ; 
who have the charge of such business in 
the Landwehr system, and who have no 
interest but to save themselves trouble, and 
may grant or refuse him the liberty of 
removing even to the next village. He is 
literally adseriptus gleba, written down in 
the muster-roll as belonging to the soil, and 
enjoys less freedom of action, less civil right, 
and less self-government, 


the feudal ages.” —Laing, pp. 251, 2. 


It is at once amusing and instrue- 
tive to observe how differently this 
landwehr system is regarded by the 
writers before us. It may enjoy the 
enthusiastic admiration of Mr. Kay, but 
must bear the hearty anathema of Mr. 
Laing. “ After the most careful at- 
tention to this subject,” says the for- 
mer,* “the results of the military sys- 


Kay, vol. i. p. 30. 


than the man of 


tems of Germany and Switzerland 
appeared to me to be admirable.” On 
the other hand Mr, Laingt conceives 
that ‘the demoralisation of the youth 
ofa nation, by three years’ service in the 
ranks of a regiment “of the line, is one 
of the greatest evils of the system. 
Think of a father and mother, in some 
country village, who have brought up 
a son in moral and religious habits, i in 
innocence of evil and in ideas suitable 
to their station, and to the humble 
trade he is to live by, being compelled 
to send him for three years, at his out- 
set in life, to join a regiment of the 
line in a large dissipated city like Ber- 
lin or C ologne, and to associate with 
such companions. The moral tyranny 
of the system exceeds whatever was 
exercised before by any European 
government, and may w ell excuse the 
discontent of the Prussian subjects.” 
Indeed the revelations made to us by 
Mr. Laing on the functionary and 
Landwehr questions, derive an addi- 
tional and a pecu tliar interest at the 
present moment, from the light which 
they throw upon the late revolutions in 
Germany and France. They exhibit 
thie actual causes of these convulsive 
movements. Socialism, Communism, 
Red Republicanism, find no favour in a 
healthy condition of society. These are 
but symptoms of disease. The real 
malady is that pervading spirit of dis- 
content, which, caused by State inter- 
ference with national well- being and 
individual liberty, remains still un- 
chained, and threatens, as we fear, new 
disasters. 

We have yet to notice another 
marked characteristic in the modern 
continental polity: that is, the com- 
pulsory system of national education. 
This subject. oc cupies the second of 
Mr. Kay’s closely printed and rather 
thick octavos, while Mr. Laing dis- 
poses of it in the fraction of a chapter. 
The former, one-sided, as we have de- 
scribed him, would represent it as all- 
perfect and thoroughly successful; the 
latter sees at a glance’ its failing points, 
and, in harmony with his pugilistic 
tendencies, strikes at them some telling 
blows. The people of the Continent 
have had for many years a most ex- 
tended system of national education, 
which, by a compulsory process, brings 
the whole of the population through 


{ Laing, p. 24. 
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government schools and seminar 

adapted to every age and station. ‘The 
masters are trained in normal schools, 
examined, licensed, and appointed by 
the government and its educational 
function: iries ; and no person unquali- 
fied, or without a licence, is permitted 
to open a school. Every child, more- 
over, is, at the proper age, comp velled 
to attend at school. This is making 
education a national and an earnest 
work, and, so far, commands our ad- 
miration. Such efforts would appear 
to promise a golden age o : Virtue and 
of social happiness ; and, by the joint 
acclaim of all observers, it has done 
much that is fascinating. It has, as 
Mr. Laing admits, dispelled gross ig- 


norance, and diffused the pleasures of 


knowledge and of cultivated tastes to a 
degree unknown, not merely to our 
labouring, ‘*but perhaps eventoal: arge 
roportion of our wealthier classes,’ 
the education of a nation is a most 
grave and serious undertaking, and its 
main object ought tobe not the sadvance- 


ment of taste, but the formation of 


character. It may be very interesting 
to behold, as Mr. Kay assures us he 
has done, an aged woman, working on 
the road, who reads her * Walter Scott” 

in German ; ; or to see a pensive cab- 
man pining o’er a sonnet. But if the 


characters of both are not improved, if 


the woman is not happier, and the man 
a more useful member of society, edu- 
eation has failed in its most important 
object, and it may be at least doubtful 
whether it has not injured rather than 
served them. It is not, however, our 
purpose or our province to discuss this 
matter, but rather to see what Mr. 
Laing says upon it. ‘This schvol-room 
training does not, as he conceives, add 
to the energy of the scholars, or to 
those powers which make the upright 
and useful man :— 


* The mind is not formed in schools, but in 
free, social action with affairs, interests, and 
temptations, which call forth the exercise of 
judgment, prudence, moral restraint, and 
right principle. The continental man may 
know more of geography, history, and all the 
branches of education included in what is 
called useful knowledge, than our ignorant 
man in the same station; but his mental 
powers, his judgment, his good sense, his 
acuteness in his own business, his industrial 
habits, his domestic habits, his sense of what 
is due to himsclf and others, his sense of 
right and wrong, bis religious sense, are net 
so well educated." Laing, pp? sO], 


With all our great deficiencies we 
have, as Mr. Laing thinks, a higher 
school than any Prussian gymn: ‘slum, 
‘the school of life ina free society, in 
which every man may manage his own 
interests according to his own judg. 
ment,” 

We exccedingly regret that Mr. 
Laing has not given more attention to 

this topie, and that we do not possess 
the advantage of his more careful con- 
sideration of it. The education for 
life is, as he remarks, no doubt, better 
in these countries than on the Conti- 
nent, and the fact that mere school. 
room education won't do, may, under 
the foreign systems of perfect drill, be 
more prominently brought out. ‘The 
same fact is, however, lamentably esta- 
blished, by a wide experience, in E ng- 
land and Ireland, and the common re- 
sults in these kingdoms, and on the 
Continent, point to causes beyond those 
noticed by Mr. Laing. On the Conti- 
nent, as in England, the little things 
are attended to and the great negle cted. 
Habits of industry, truthfulness, and 
the fear of God are the great things, in 
comparison with which mere know- 


ledge, however desirable in itself, is of 


very small importance. 

“The distinguishing features of cri- 
minals in general,” says the Rev. Joseph 
Kingsmill, i in hisofiicial Report as Chap- 
lain “of the Pentonville Penitentiary, 
*‘ are not, 1 am confident, their defi- 
ciencies in intellect, or attainment in 
mere knowledge of the elementary sub- 
jects, arithmetic, geography, or history, 
nor even in the Bible itself, as a book, 
but their terrible want of moral and 
religious principle, being destitute of 
the fear of God, and of true religion.” 
This extract indicates, as we are per- 
suaded, the true direction in which 
the main causes of the failure of educa- 
tion systems are now to be found. 

Another objection made by Mr. 
Laing to the Continental system of 
education is, that it throws the forma- 
tion of the public mind and opinion 
into the hands of a junta of professor 8, 
bred in the same philosophy and in the 
same views of social polity :— 


“All men, from the peasant-boy to the 
prince, are trained in the same visionary 
schemes and theories. All who have minds 
to be moved by intellectual influences are 
moved, not by their own minds, but by theo- 
ries and views in which they have been in- 
doctrinated by their functionary teachers. 
These, from the teachers of the alplial t in 
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the primary schovls, up to the in 
the university, have all been trained in one 
set of opinions—are disciples of the same 
doctrine in philosophy and social economy. 
The sovereign may change his ministers or 
his functionaries, but he only changes the 
men, not the measures of his government, for 
all are imbued with the same principles and 
spirit. In one social state in which educa- 
tion is a free trade, and mind and opinion 
are free, the erroneous doctrines or views of one 
school of political or philosophical opinions 
are neutralised by those of another. Our 
free press, and education in the real affairs 
of life, sift and fling away all visionary theo- 
ries in practical government, and form the 
public mind to judge truly and, in general, 
correctly, on all public interests. The Con- 
tinental government expected, by seizing the 
reins of education, and appointing all teach- 
ers, from the highest to the lowest, in all 
national schools and universities, to regulate 
the public mind and opinion in a way condu- 
cive to their own power and stability. But 
the teachers are the disciples of those who 
taught them, and they are a body of acade- 
mical philosophers, imbued with political 
doctrines and theories, which, by the ma- 
chinery of licensed teachers, examined and 
qualitied by them, are universally diffused, 
are inoculated into the youth in every stage 
of education, and form the public mind, 
These doctrines and propositions, however true 
as abstract opinions, are not practically ap- 
plicable to the existing governments in Ger- 
many, by any reform short of revolution ; and 
national education in government schools, 
under exclusively privileged teachers, has 
proved not merely a failure, but a powerful 
lever, overturning the government which 
established it as a support. In France, we 
see it declared, that all the teachers of the 
primary schools, in every extensive district, 
are Socialists. Those who taught, qualified, 
and licensed them must be Socialists, too ; 
and, tracing back to the fountain-head the 
theories of Communism and_ Socialism, 
and the fanaticism for impracticable objects, 
which have seized on the public mind in 
Germany and France, it is evident that a 
few dreaming philosophers, in the chairs of 
the universities, may infuse, through this 
educational machinery, a poison into the pub- 
lic mind, which these educating governments 
have no means to counteract.”"—Laing, pp. 
531-3. 


pro es3or 


We have now accomplished the task 
which we had proposed to ourselves at 
the commencement of this paper ; that 
is, an ex! amination of the four best- 
marked features in the modern Conti- 
nental polity: and in doing so we have 


The i ‘orks of Laing and Kay. 


been more desirous of exbibiting the 
views of others than of making known 
our own. That the functionary and 
Landwehr systems afford proofs of re- 
trogression rather than indications of 
progress, no one who has not, like Mr. 
Kay, written a book upon a particular 
view of the subject, could venture to 
deny. In regard to the small-estate 
occupancy, and the Continental system 
of national education, there is, and 
there will be, a wide difference of 
opinion. Our convictions coincide with 
those recorded by Mr. Laing. The 
great difference between the Jand sys- 
tems of England and those of the Con- 
tinent lies in the fact, that the former 
is based on the principle of primogeni- 
ture, which is unknown to the others. 
That is, that on tke death ofa pro- 
prietor his estate would in England go 
to the eldest son, while on the Conti- 
nent it would be divided among his 
wife and children. There can be no 
doubt that it is more easy to purchase 
a small estate on the Continent than 
in England, but in ascribing this cir- 
cumstance altogether to the better 
working of the Continental system, 
Mr. Kay forgets that at least one im- 
7 rtant cause of the greater difficulty 
of acquiring land in England arises 
from our commercial prosperity, from 
the fuet of the closer competition for it 
by the many who are every year 
making fortunes in trade and investing 
them in land. There are, however, 
impediments to the transfer of land 
which we should be very glad to see 
removed, and these act most inju- 
riously against the middle and the 
working classes. Numbers in these 
classes are desirous of investing their 
savings in land or in securities on land. 
This was shown a few years ago by the 
success of Mr. Feargus O'Connor's 
land scheme. The wish to acquire 
land for farming purposes has indeed 
greatly diminished since the repeal of 
the Corn Laws, but the desire to pur- 
chase land for building, or of investing 
on securities in houses or lands is still 
general amongst the classes we have 
named, and tends strongly to the pro- 
motion of good habits. Mr. Bowley, 
himself a working man, says, in his 
evidence before a Committee of the 
IIouse of Commons,* “ That the pre- 


* “Fifth Report from the Select Committee of the House of Commons on Investments for 


the Working and Middle Classes, 1350,” 
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sent state of the law tends to prevent 
the working classes from saving their 
money, because they have no proper 
way of investing it. . . My expe- 
rience of them,” he adds, “is, that 
they have very a great desire to get 
possession of lands and houses.” ‘The 
difficulties which impede the transfer 
of land arise, mainly, from the cost of 


investigation of title, and the costs of 


conveyance ; or, to sped ak more parti- 
cularly, from the complexities of title, 
the retrospective deduction of it, the 
preparation of the abstract, its verifi- 

cation, and the stamp duties. These 
expenses are, in most cases, reiterated 
‘on the occasion of every new transfer, 
and of every fresh incumbrance. These 
difficulties may, perhaps, be lessened or 


removed by the adoption of some of 


the suggestions which are now before 
the public i in legal pamphlets and par- 
liamentary reports. Mr. Hancock* 
advises a general registry of all land, 
periodical “sales in each county, the 
application of the doctrine of market 
overt to land, and the transfer of in- 
cumbrances affecting land to the fund 
arising from its sale. Mr. Sewell re- 
commends a gener: al registration, with 
the addition of a judicial registrar, that 
is, a judge w ho shall definitively decide 
on ail questions respecting title. Mr. 
Frendt conceives that neither registry, 
shortened conveyances, nor diminished 
stamp duties would do, if there be not, 
besides, a Board or Court of Commis- 
sioners constituted by Act of Parlia- 
ment, and sworn to secrecy, whose duty 
it should be to examine into such titles 
as are brought under their notice. ( yne 
of the good provisions of this plan is, 
that it is not intended to be compul- 
sory. Mr. James Stewart, an eminent 
conveyancer, suggests a general re. 
istry, and that “the registrar should 
empowered to give a title good 
against all the world, excepting claim- 
ants whose rights appear upon the re- 
gistry ; and Mr. C hristie, another 
eminent conveyancer, would, in addi- 
tion to a similar plan, transfer the 
rights affecting land to the money pro- 
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duced by the sale of it, which, as he 
proposes, is to be paid into the Court 
of Chancery. These various plans have 
all the common feature of a general 
registration, and this suggestion will, 
we hardly doubt, be soon adopted; but 
whether it may be advisable to super- 
add the prine iple of market overt, the 
judicial registrar, or the secret Board, 
are grave questions which, we trust, 
will meet with the cool consideration 
which they deserve. We much distrust 
the competency of any official exami- 
nation to arrive ata perfect knowledge 
of the state of titles to land. The- 
working of the Incumbered Estates’ 
Commission in this country is appealed 
to as proof of the success of such a 
mode of proceeding. The policy of this 
new tribunal could not, we believe, be 
more efficiently carried out than by 
the able men who are at the head of it, 
but we very much doubt if it is giving 
satisfaction to many of the numerous 
classes which are brought within its 
vortex, except the purchasers; and 
great and unquestioned should be the 
public gain to justify the gift of the 
pow erof disposal of thelanded property 
of the country to three men without 
appeal, or, whatis the same thing, with- 
outappeal, except by their own consent. 
In regard, however, to the competency 
of this tribunal to arrive at a perfect 
knowledge of titles, we may observe 
that it has been but a year in opera- 
tion, and that this question is exactly 
one which can only be tested by a long 
experience. Besides, its titles, wh: at. 
ever they may be, are, by the Act under 
which it is cons tituted, made inde- 
feasible. Supposing, however, that 
some one of the plans we have enume- 
rated might be advantageously resorted 
to, and the at it was adopted , and proved 
successful, the transfer of land would 
be more rapid, and the making of in- 
cumbrances more easy ; but would even 
this bring usto the Continental standard 
of small estates? We believe not, and 
that nothing but the abolition of the 
law of primogeniture would effect that 
disastrous object. The question then 


* “Legal Impediments to the Transfer of Land.” By W. Neilson Hancock, LL.B., Arch- 
bishop Whately’s Professor of Political Economy in the Univ ersity of Dublin ; 


in that valuable miscellany, the Quarterly Jour nal of Irish Agriculture, and since published 
in a separate form. 


¢ “ Letter tothe Earl of Yarborough on the Burthens affecting Real Property.” 


Sewell, Esq. Second Edition, 1850. 
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By Henry Tyrwhit Frend, Barrister-at-Law. 
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rémains, is such a step desirable? Mr. 
Kay, and those who love his glowing 
pictures, may think that it is; we, as 
we have already intimated, hold with 
Mr. Laing to the opposite convictions, 
and are moreover persuaded that agra- 
rian equality is impracticable in a 
manufacturing empire ; that we could 
only attain to it by abandoning facto- 
ries, and going bs ick to the Robinson 
Crusoe plan of every family manuf; \C~ 
turing for itself, and this, we hope, is 
now impossible. Mr. Kay paints well 
the fair side of the small-estate ques- 
tion, but he never mentions anything 
of our English law, except its faults, 
He would seem not to have known 
that whosoever buys an estate in these 
countries may dispose of it, and morsel 
it out, living or dying, as he pleases ; 
while in France, Switzerland, and the 
Rhine provinces, so extolled for better 
tenures and more liberal law, a pro- 
prietor may indeed give away his estate 
during his own life-time, which not 
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but he is prohibited by law from dis- 
posing of it by will. Again, Mr. Kay 
appears to have forgotten that the 
powers which proprietors, or tenants 
for life, have, under our system, of 
charging the land for the benefit of 
younger children, is in effect a very 
considerable approximation to the 
Continental system. 

We are satisfied that we have fairl 
represented Mr. Laing’s book, ‘although 
our disquisitions fail to give adue im- 
pression of the variety of its topics, or 
of the liveliness with which he treats 
them. Of Mr. Kay we have been 
obliged to speak in what may appear 
to be a disparaging tone, Although, 
however, we differ from him in many 
of his views, we regard his work as of 
great value, and should be happy to 
avail ourselves of another opportunity 
of doing it more perfect justice, by 
exhibiting the great mass of informa- 
tion which he has collected in his second 
volume, and the clearness with which 


he has 


many in any country choose to do, arranged it. 


GHOST STORIES OF CHAPELIZOD. 


Tare my word for it there is no such thing as an ancient village, especially if 
it has seen better days, unillustrated by its legends of terror. You might as well 
expect to find a dee: ayed cheese without mites, or an old house without 
rats, as an antique and dilapidated town without an authentic population of 
goblins. Now, although this class of inhabitants are in nowise amenable to the 
police e authorities, yet as their demeanour directly affects the comforts of her 

Majesty’s subjects, "T cannot but regard it asa grave omission that the public 
have hitherto been left without any statistical returns of their numbers, activity, 
&c., &e. And I am persuaded that a Commission to inquire into and report upon 
the numerical strength, habits, haunts, &e., &e., of supernatural agents resident 
in Ireland, would be a great deal more innocent and entertaining ‘than half the 
Commissions for which the country pays, and at least as instructive. This 
I say, more from a sense of duty, ‘and ‘to deliver my mind of a grave truth, 

than with any hope of seeing the suggestion adopted. But, I am sure, my 
readers will deplore with me that the comprehensive powers of belief, and 
apparently illimitable leisure, possessed by parliamentary commissions of inquiry, 
should never have been applied to the subject I have named, and that the 
collection of that spec ies of information should be confided to the gratuitous and 
desultory labours of individuals, who, like myself, have other occupations to 
attend to. This, however, by the way. 

Among the village outposts of Dublin, Chapelizod once held a considerable, if 
not a foremost rank. Without mentioning its connexion with the history of the 
great Kilmainham Preceptory of the Knights of St. John, it will be enough to 
remind the reader of its ancient and celebrated Castle, not one vestige of which 
now remains, and of the fact that it was for, we believe, some centuries, the summer 
residence of the Viceroys of Ireland. The circumstance of its being up, we be- 
lieve, to the period at which that corps was disbanded, the head-quarters of the 
Royal Irish Artillery, gave it also a consequence of an humbler, but not less sub- 
stantial kind. With these advantages in its favour, it is not wonderful that the 
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town exhibited at one time an air of substantial and semi-aristoeratic prospe- 
rity unknown to Irish villages in modern times. 

A broad street, with a well- paved foot-path, and houses as lofty as were at 
that time to be found in the fashionable streets of Dublin ; a goodly stone. 
fronted barrack ; an ancient church, vaulted beneath, and with a tower clothed 
from its summit to its base with the richest ivy ; an humble Roman Catholic 
chapel ; a steep bridge spanning the Liffey, and a great old mill at the near end 
of it, were the principal features of the town. These, or at least most of them, 
remain, but still the greater part in a very changed and forlorn condition, 
Some of them indeed superseded, though not obliterated by modern erections, 
such as the bridge, the chapel, and the church in part ; the rest forsaken by the 
order who originally raised them, and delivered up to poverty, and in some 
vases to absolute decay. 

The village lies in the lap of the rich and wooded Valley of the Liffey, and 
is overlooked by the high grounds of the beautiful Phenix Park on the one 
side, and by the ridge of the Palmerstown hills on the other. Its situation, 
therefore, is eminently picturesque ; and factory-fronts and chimneys notwith- 
standing, it has, I think, even in its dee vay, a sort of melancholy picturesque ness 
of its own. Be thatas it may, I mean to relate two or three stories of that sort 
which may be read with very good effect by a blazing fire on a shrewd winter's 
night, and are all directly connected with the altered and somewhat melan- 


choly little town I have named. 


The first I shall relate concerns 


THE VILLAGE BULLY. 


Asovr thirty years ago there lived 
in the town of Chapelizod an ill-con- 
ditioned fellow of herculean strength, 
well known throughout the neighbour- 
hood by the title of Bully Larkin. In 
addition to his remarkable physical 
superiority, this fellow had acquired a 
degree of skill as a pugilist which 
alone would have made him formi- 
dable. As it was, he was the autocrat 
of the village, and carried not the 
sceptre in vain. Conscious of his su- 
periority, and perfectly secure of im- 
yunity, he lorded it over his fellows 
in a spirit of cowardly and brutal in- 
solence, which made him hated even 
more profoundly than he was feared. 
Upon more than one occasion he had 
deliberately forced quarrels upon men 
whom he had singled out for the ex- 
hibition of his savage prowess; and 
in every encounter his over-matched 


antagonist had received an amount of 


2 oe ” which edified and ap- 

led the spectators, and in some 
enna left ineffaceable scars and 
lasting injuries after it. 

Bully oka pluck had never been 
fairly tried. For, owing to his pro- 
digious superiority in weight, strength, 
and skill, his victories had always s been 
certain and easy ; and in proportion to 
the facility with which he uniformly 
smashed an antagonist, his pugnacity 
and insolence were inflamed, He thus 
became an odious nuisance in the 
neighbourhood, and the terror of every 


mother who had a son, andof every wife 
who had a husband who possessed a 
spirit to resent insult, or the smallest 
confidence in his own pugilistie capa- 
bilities. 

Now it happened that there was a 
young fellow named Ned Moran— 
better known by the soubriquet of 
‘¢ Long Ned,” from his slender, lathy 
proportions—at that time living in the 
town. He was, in truth, a mere lad, 
nineteen years of age, and fully twelve 
years younger than the stalwarth bully. 
This, ‘however, as the reader will see, 
secured for him no exe mption from 
the dastardly provocations of the ill- 
conditioned pugilist. Long Ned, in an 
evil hour, had thrown eyes of - tion 
upon a certain buxom damsel, who, 
notwithstanding Bully Larkin’s amo- 
rous rivalry, inclined to reciprocate 
them. 

I need not say how easily the spark 
of jealousy, once kindled, is blown into 
a flame, and how naturally, in a coarse 
and ungoverned nature, it explodes in 
acts of violence and outrage. 

‘«¢ The bully” watched his opportu- 
nity, and contrived to provoke Ned 
Moran, while drinking in a_public- 
house with a party of friends, into an 
altercation, in the course of which he 
failed not to put such insults upon his 
rival as manhood could not tolerate. 
Long Ned, though a simple, good-na- 
tured sort of fellow, was by no means 
deficient in spirit, and retorted in a 
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tone of defiance which edified the more 
timid, and gave his opponent the op- 
portunity he secretly coveted. 

sully Larkin ch: ullenged the heroic 
youth, “whose pretty face he had pri- 
vately consigned to the mangling and 
bloody discipline he was himself’ so ea- 
sable of administering. ‘The quarrel, 
which he had himself contrived to get 
up, to a certain degree covered the ill 
blood and malignant premeditation 
which inspired his proceedings, and 
Long Ned, being full of generous ire 
and whiskey punch, accepted the gauge 
of battle on the instant. The whole 
party, accomp: anied by a mob of idle 
men and boys, and in short by all who 
could snatch 2 moment from the calls 
of business, proceeded in slow proces- 
sion through the old gate into the 
Phenix Park, and mounting the hill 
overlooking the town, selected near its 
summit a level spot on which to decide 
the quarrel. 

The combatants stripped, and a 
child might have seen in the contrast 
presented by the slight, lank form and 
limbs of the lad, and the muscular and 
massive build of his veteran antagonist, 
how desperate was the chance of poor 
Ned Moran. 

«* Seconds” and * bottle-holders "— 
selected of course for their love of the 
game—were appointed, and ‘the fight” 
commenecd., 

I will not shock my readers with a 
description of the cool-blooded butchery 
that followed. [The result of the com- 
bat was what anybody might have pre- 
dicted. At the eleventh round, poor 
Ned refused to ‘ give in ;” the braw- 
ny pugilist, unhurt, in. good wind, 
and pale with concentrated and as yet 
unslake d revenge, had the gratification 
of seeing his opponent se: ited upon his 
second’s knee, unable to hold up his 
head, his left arm disabled ; his face a 
bloody, swollen, and shapeless mass ; 
his breast scarred and bloody, and _ his 
whole body panting and quivering with 
rage and exhaustion. 
~ Give in Ned, my boy,” cried more 
than one of the by-standers. 

«« Never, never,” shrieked he, with 
a voice hoarse and choking. 

Time being ‘* up,” his second placed 
him on his feet again. Blinded with his 
own blood, panting and staggering, he 

resented but a helpless mark for the 
oo of his stalwarth opponent. It 
was plain that a touch would have been 
sufficient to throw him to the earth, 


But Larkin had no notion of letting 
him off so easily. He closed with him 
without striking a blow (the effect of 
which, pr ematurely dealt, would have 
been to bring him at once to the 
ground, and so put an end to the ecom- 
bat), and getting his battered and al- 
most senseless he ad under his arm, 
fast in that peculiar * fix” known to 
the faney pleasantly by the name of 
*‘ chancery,” he held him firmly, while 
with monotonous and brutal strokes he 
beat his fist, as it seemed, almost into 
his faces A ery of “shame” broke 
from the crowd, for it was plain that 
the beaten man was now insensible, 

and supported only by the hereulean 
arm of the bully, T he round and the 
fight ended by ‘his hurling him upon 
the ground, falling upon him at the 
same time with his knee upon his chest. 

The bully rose, wiping the perspira- 
tion from his white face with his blood. 
stained hands, but Ned lay stretched 
and motionless upon the grass. It was 
impossible to get him upon his legs for 
another round. So he was carried 
down, just as he was, to the pond which 
then lay close to the old Park gate, and 
his head and body were washed beside 
it. Contrary to the belief of all he was 
not dead. He was carried home, and 
after some months to a certain extent 
a red. But he never held up his 
head again, and before the year was 
over he had died of consumption. No- 
body could doubt how the disease had 
been induced, but there was no actual 
proof to connect the cause and effect, 
and the ruffian Larkin escaped the ven- 
geance of the law. A strange retribu- 
tion, however, awaited him. 

After the death of Long Ned, he be- 
came less quarrelsome than before, but 
more sullen and reserved. Some said 
‘she took it to heart,” and others, that 
his conscience was not at ease about it. 
Be this as it may, however, his health 
did not suffer by reason of his presumed 
agitations, nor was his worldly pros- 
perity marred by the blasting” curses 
with which poor Moran’s enr: aged mo. 
ther pursued him; on the contrary, 
he had rather risen in the world, and 
obtained regular and well-remunerated 
employ ment from the Chief Secrets ary’s 
gardener, at the other side of the Park. 
‘He still lived in Chapelizod, whither, 
on the close of his day’s work, he used 
to return across the l'ifteen Acres. 

It was about three years after the 
ratastrophe we have mentioned, and 
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late in the autumn, when, one night, 
contrary to his habit, he did not ap- 
pear at the house where he lodged, 
neither had he been seen anywhere, dur- 
ing the evening, in the vills age. His 
hours of return had been so ve ry regu. 
lar, that his absence excited cons sider- 
ble surprise, though, of course, no actual 
alarm; and, at the usual hour, the house 
was closed for the night, and the ab- 


sent lodger consigned to the mercy of 


the elements, and the care of his pre- 
siding star. Early in the morning, 
however, he was found lying in a state 
of utter helplessness upon the slope 
immediately overlooking the Chapeli- 
zod gate. He had been smitten with 
a paralytic stroke: his right side was 
dead; and it was many wee ks before 
he had recovered his speech sufficiently 
to make himself at all understood. 
He then made the following rela- 
tion:—He had been detained, it ap- 
peared, later than usual, and darkness 
had closed before he commenced his 
homeward walk across the Park. It 
was a moonlit night, but 
ragged clouds were slowly drifting 
across the heavens. He had not encoun- 
tered a human figure, and no sounds 
but the softened rush of the wind 
sweeping through bushes and hollows 
met his ear. ‘These wild and monoto- 
noussounds, and the utter solitude which 
surrounded him, did not, however, ex- 
cite any of those uneasy sensations which 
are ascribed to superstition, although 
he said he did feel depressed, or, in his 
own phr: Mags yoyo Just 
as he crossed the brow of the hill which 
shelters the town of Chapelizod, the 
moon shone out for some moments with 
unclouded lustre, and his eye, which 
happened to wander by the sh: ad wy en- 
closures which lay atthe foot ofthe slope, 
was arrested by the sight of a human 


ise ology, 


figure climbing, with all the haste of 


one pursued, over the church-yard wall, 
and running up the steep ascent direct- 
ly towards him. Stories of ‘* resurrec- 
tionists” crossed his recollection, as he 
observed this suspicious-looking figure, 
But he began, momentarily, to be 
aware, with a sort of fearful instinct 
which he could not explain, that the 
running figure was directing his steps, 
with a sinister purpose, tow: ards himself, 

The form was that of a man with a 
loose coat about him, which, as he ran, 
he disengaged, and as well as Larkin 
could see, for the moon was again wad- 
ing in clouds, threw from him, The 


masses of 
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figure thus advanced until within some 
two score yards of him; it arrested its 
speed, and approac hed with a loose, 
swaggering gait. The moon again 
shone out bright and clear, and, gra- 
cious God! what was the spectacle 
before him? He saw as distinctly as 
if he had been presented there in the 
flesh, Ned Moran, himself, stripped 
naked from the waist upward, as if for 
grag combat, and drawing towards 
him in silence. Larkin would have 
aol 1, prayed, cursed, fled across the 
Park, but he was absolutely powerless; 
the apparition stopped within a few 
steps, and leered on him with a ghastly 
mimicry of the defiant stare with which 
pugilists strive to cow one another be- 
fore combat. For a time, which he 
could not so much as conjecture, he 
was held in the fascination of that un. 
earthly gaze, and at last the thing, 
whatever it was, on a sudden swag- 
gered close up to him with extended 
pele With an impulse of horror, 
Larkin put out his hand to keep the 
figure off, and their palms touched—at 
least, so he believed—for a thrill of 
enaptiiadihe agony, running through 
his arm, pervé ided his entire frame, 
and he fell senseless to the earth. 

Though Larkin lived for many years 
after, his punishment was terrible. He 
was incurably maimed ; and being un- 
able to work, he was fi reed, for exist- 
ence, to beg alms of those who had once 
feared and flattered him. He suffered, 
too, increasingly, under his own hor- 
rible interpretation of the preternatural 
encounter which was the beginning of 
all his miseries. It was vain to endea- 
vour to shake his faith in the reality 
of the apparition, and equally vain, as 
some compassionately did, to try to 
persuade him that the greeting with 
which his vision closed w as intended, 
while inflicting a temporary trial, to 
signify a < -ompensating x reconciliation. 

‘¢No, no,” he used to say, all won't 
the meaning of it well 
enough ; it is a challenge to meet him 
in the other world—in Hell, where I 
am going—that’s what it means, and 
nothing ‘else.’ 

And so, miserable and refus sing com- 
fort, he lived on for some years, and 
then died, and was buried in the same 
narrow church-yard which contains the 
remains of his victim. 

I need hardly say how absolute was 
the faith of the honest inhabitants, at 
the time when I heard the story, in the 
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reality of the preternatural summons 
which, through the portals of terror, 
sickness, and misery, had summoned 
Bully Larkin to his long, last home, 


and that, too, upon the very ground 
on which he h: id signalised the quiltiest 
triumph of his violent and vindictive 

career. 


I recollect another story of the preternatural sort, which made no small se nsation, 
some five-and-thirty years ago, among the good gossips of the town; and, with 
your leave, courteous reader, I shall relate it. 


THE SEXTON S ADVENTURE, 


Tose who remember Chapelizod 
quarter of ae entury ago, or more, may 
possibly recollect the parish sexton. 
sob Martin was held much in awe by 
truant boys who sauntered into th 
church-yard on Sundays, to read the 
tomb-stones, or pli ry le ap frog over rthem, 
or climb the i ivy in search of bats or 
sparrow s’ nests, or peep into the mys- 
te rious aperture under the eastern wit be 
a which opened a dim perspective 
of desce nding steps losing themselves 
pening profou nder darkness, where lid- 
less coflins gaped horribly among tat- 
tered velvet, bones, and dust, which 
time and mortality had strewn there. 
Of such horribly curious, and other- 
wise enterprising juveniles, Bob was, 
of course, the special scourge and ter- 
ror. But terrible as was the official 
aspect of the sexton, and repugnant as 
his lank form, clothed in rusty, sable 
vesture, his small, frosty visage, suspi- 
cicious, grey eyes , and rusty, brown 
scratch-wig, might appear to all notions 
of genial frailty ; ; it was yet true, he 
Bob Martin’s severe mor: ality someti 
nodded, and that Bacchus did sal a 
ways solicit him in vain. 

Bob had a curious mind, a memory 
well stored with ‘ merry tales,” and 
tales of terror. His profession fami- 
liarised him with graves and goblins, 
and his tastes with weddings, wassail, 
and sly frolics of all sorts. And as 
his personal recollections ran back 
nearly three score years into the per- 
spective of the village history, his fund 
of local anecdote was copious, accu- 

rate, and edifying. 

As his ecclesi: astical revenues were 
by no means considerable, he was not 
unfrequently obliged, for the indul- 
gence of his tastes, to arts which were, 
at the best, undignified. 

He frequently invited himself when 
his entertainers had forgotten to do 
so; he dropped in accident: ally upon 
smé all drinking-parties of his acquaint- 
ance in mublie houses, and entertained 
them with stories, queer or terrible, 


from his inexhaustible reservoir, never 
scrupling to accept an acknowledg- 
ment in the shape of hot whiskey-punch, 
or whatever else was going. 

There was at that time a certain 
atrabilious publican, called Philip Sla- 
ney, established in a shop nearly op- 
posite the old turnpike. ‘This man was 
not, when left to himself, immoderate- 
ly given to drinking; but being na- 

lly of a saturnine complexion, and 

_— constantly requiring a fillip, 

equired a prodigious liking for 

Bob Martin's company. The sexton’s 

society, in fact, gradually became the 

solace of his existence, and he seemed 

to lose his constitutional melancholy 

in the fascination of his sly jokes and 
marvellous stories. 

This intimacy did not redound to 
the prosperity or reputation of the 
convivial allies. Bob Martin drank 
& goo 1 deal more punch th: in was good 

his health, or consistent with the 
iaracter of an ecclesiastical function- 


1 
t 


c 


ary. Philip Slaney, too, was drawn 


into similar indulgences, for it was 
hard to resist the genial oo of 
his gifted e mpanion ; and as he was 
obliged to pay for both, his purse was 
believed to have suffered even more 
than his head and liver. 

B »this as it may, Bob Martin had 
the credit of having made a drunkard 
of «* black Phil Slaney’—for by this 
cognomen was a di stinguishe d; and 
Phil Slaney had also the reputation of 
having made the sexton, if possible, a 
‘** bigger bliggard” than ever. Under 
these circumstances, the accounts of 
the concern opposite the turnpike be- 
came somewhat entangled; and it 
came to pass one drowsy summer morn. 
ing, the weather being at once sultry 
and cloudy, that Phil Slaney went 
into a small back parlour, where he 
kept his books, and which commanded, 
though its dirty window-panes, a full 
view of a dead wall, and having bolted 
the door, he took a, loade od pistol, and 
clapping the muzzle in his mouth, blew 
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the upper part of his skull through the 
ceiling. 

This horrid catastrophe shocked Bob 
Martin extremely ; and partly on this 
account, and partly because having 
been, on several late oecassons, found 
at night in a state of abstraction, bor- 
dering on insensibility, upon the high 
road, “he had been threatened with dis- 
missal ; and, as some said, partly also 
because of the difficulty of finding any- 
body to “treat” him as poor Phil 
Slaney used to do, he for a time for- 
swore alcohol in all its combinations, 


and became an eminent example of 


temperance and sobricty. 

Bob observed his good resolutions, 
greatly to the comfort of his wife, and 
the edification of the neighbourhood, 
with tolerable punctuality. He was 
seldom tipsy, and never drunk, and 
was greeted by the better part of so- 
ciety with all the honours of the prodi- 
gal son. 

Now it happened, about a year after 
the grisly event we have mentioned, 
that the curate h: aving received, by the 
post, due notice of a funeral to be con. 
summated inthe churchyard of Chapel- 
izod, with certain instructions respect- 
ing the site of the grave, despatched a 
summons for Bob Martin, with a view 
to communicate to that functionary 
these official details. 

It was a lowering autumn night: 
piles of lurid thunde r-clouds, slowly 
rising from the earth, had loaded the 
sky with a solemn and boding canopy 
of storm. The growl of the distant 
thunder was heard afar off upon the 
dull, still air, and all nature seemed, as 
it were, hushed and cowering under 
the oppressive influence of the ap- 
proaching tempest. 

It was past nine o'clock when Bob, 
putting on his official coat of seedy 
black, prepared to attend his profes- 
sional superior. 

«* Bobby, darlin’,” said his wife, be- 
fore she delivered the hat she held in 
her hand to his keeping, “sure you 
won't, Bobby, darlin’—you won’t— 
you know what.” 

«© T don’t know what,” he retorted, 
smartly, grasping at his hat. 

*©You won't be throwing up the 
little finger, Bobby, acushla?” she 
said, evading his grasp. 

se Arrah, why would I, woman ? 
there, give me my hat, will you ?’ 

« But won't you promise me, Bobby 
darlin’—won't yous alanna ?” 


Jan, 


« Ay, ay, to be sure I will—why not? 
—there, give me my hat, and let me 
go.” 

“Ay, but you're not promisin’, 
Bobby, mavourneen; you're not pro- 
misin’ all the time.” 

** Well, divil carry me if I drink a 
drop till I come back again,” said the 
sexton, angrily; will that do you? 
And now will you give me my hat 2° 

« Here it is, darlin’,” she said, “and 
God send you safe back.” 

And with this parting blessing she 
closed the door upon his retreating 
figure, for it was now quite dark, and 
resumed her knitting till his return, 
very much relieved; for she thought 
he had of late been oftener tipsy than 
was consistent with his thorough re. 
formation, and feared the allurements 
of the half dozen * publics” which he 
had at that time to pass on his way to 
the other end of the town. 

They were still open, and exhaled 
a delicious reek of whiskey, as Bob 
glided wistfully by them; but he 
stuck his hands in his pockets and 
looked the other way, whistling reso- 
lutely, and filling his mind with the 
ims we of the curate and anticip: itions 
of his coming fee. ‘Thus he steered his 
morality safely through these rocks 
of offence, and reac hed the curate’s 
lodging in safety. 

He had, however, an unexpected 
sick call to attend, and was not at home, 
so that Bob Martin had to sit in the 
hall and amuse himself with the devil's 
tattoo until his return. This, unfor- 
tunately, was very long delayed, and 
it must have been fully twelve o'clock 
when Bob Martin set out upon his 
homeward way. By this time the storm 
had gathered to a pitchy darkness, the 
bellowing thunder was heard among 
the rocks and hollows of the Dublin 
mountains, and the pale, blue lightning 
shone upon the staring fronts of the 
houses. 

By this time, too, every door was 
closed ; but as Bob trudged homeward, 
his eye mechanically sought the public. 
house which had once be longed to Phil. 
Slaney. A faint light was making 
its way through the shutters and the 
glass panes over the door-way, which 
made a sort of dull, foggy halo about 
the front of the house. 

As Bob’s eyes had become accus- 
tomed to the obscurity by this time, 
the light in question was quite suffi- 
cient to inh him to see a man in 
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sort of loose riding-coat seated upon a 
bench which, at that time, was fixed 
under the window of the house. He 
wore his hat very much over his 
eyes, and was smoking a long pipe. 
The outline of a wlass and a quart 
bottle were also dimly traceable beside 
him; and a large horse saddled, but 
faintly discernible, was patiently await- 
ing his master’s leisure. 

There was something odd, no doubt, 
in the appearance of a traveller re- 
freshing himself at such an hour in the 
open street ; ; but the sexton accounted 
for it easily by supposing that, on the 
closing of ‘the house for the night, he 
had taken what remained of’ his refec- 
tion to the place where he was now 
discussing it al fresco. 

At another time Bob might have 
saluted the stranger as he passed with 
a friendly ‘‘good night ;” but, some- 
how, he was out of humour and in no 
genial mood, and was about passing 
without any courtesy of the sort, when 
the stranger, without taking the pipe 
from his mouth, raised the bottle, and 
with it beckoned him familiarly, while, 
with a sort of lurch of the head and 
shoulders, and at the same time shift- 
ing his seat to the end of the bench, he 
pantomimically invited him to share 
his seat and his cheer. There was a 
divine fragrance of whiskey about the 
spot, and “Bob half rele nted; but he 
remembered his promise just as he be- 
gin to waver, and said— 

** No, I thank you, sir, I can’t stop 
to-night.” 

The stranger beckoned with vehe- 
ment welcome, and pointed to the va- 
vant space on the scat beside him. 

** [ thank you for your polite offer,” 
said Bob, ‘‘ but it’s what I’m too late 
as it is, and haven't time to spare, so I 
wish youa good night.” 

The traveller Jingled the glass 


against the neck of the bottle, as if 


to intimate that he might at least 
swallow a dram without losing time. 
Bob was mentally quite of the same 
opinion ; but, though his mouth wa- 
tered, he remembered his promise, and 
shaking his head with incorruptible 
resolution, walked on. 

The stranger, pipe in mouth, rose 
from his bench, the bottle in one hand, 
and the glass in the other, and followed 
at the Sexton's heels, his dusky horse 
keeping close in his w rake. 

There was something suspicious and 
unaccountable in this importunity. 
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Bob quickened his pace, but the 
stranger followed close. The sexton 
began to feel queer, and turned about. 
His pursuer was behind, and still 
inviting him with impatient gestures 
to taste his liquor. 

** I told you before,” said Bob, who 
was both angry and frightened, * that 
I would not taste it, and that’s enough. 
I don’t want to have anything to say 
to you or your bottle ; and in God's 
name,” he added, more vehemently, 

observing that he was approaching still 
closer, “ fall back and don’t be tor- 
menting me this way.” 

These words, as it seemed, incensed 
the stranger, for he shook the bottle 
with violent menace at Bob Martin ; 
but, notwithstanding this gesture of 
defiance, he suffered the distance be- 
tween them to increase. Bob, how- 
ever, beheld him dogging him still in 
the distance, for his pipe shed a won- 
derful red glow, which duskily illumi- 
nated his entire figure like a lurid 
atmosphere of meteor. 

«* T wish the devil had his own, my 
boy,” muttered the excited sexton, 
‘and I know well enough where you'd 
be.” 

The next time he looked over his 
shoulder, to his dismay he observed 
the importunate stranger as close as 
ever upon his track. 

“© Confound you,” cried the man 
of skulls and shovels, almost beside 
himself with rage and horror, “ what 
is it you want of me ?” 

The stranger appeared more confi- 
dent, and kept wagging his head and 
extending both glass and bottle toward 
him as he drew near, and Bob Martin 
heard the horse snorting as it followed 
in the dark. 

«« Keep it to yourself, whatever it 
is, for there i is neither grace nor luck 
about you,” cried Bob Martin, freezing 
with terror; “leave me alone, will 
you.” 

And he fumbled in vain among the 
seething confusion of his ideas for a 
prayer or an exorcism. He quickened 
his pace almost to a run; he was now 
close to his own door, under the im- 
pending bank by the river side. 

** Let me in, let me in, for God’s 
sake ; Molly, open the door,” he 
cried, as he ran to the threshold, 
and leant his back against the plank. 
His pursuer confronted him upon the 
road ; the pipe was no longer in his 
mouth, but the dusky red glow sti 
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lingered round him. He uttered some 
inarticulate cavernous sounds, which 
were woltish and indescribable, while 
he seemed employed in pouring out a 
glk iss from the b ret] 

The sexton kicke d with all his 
against the door, and cried at the 
time with a despairing voice, 

«In the of God Almighty, 
once for all, leave me alone.” 

His pursuer furiously flung the con- 
tents of the b Martin ; 
but instead of fluid it issued out ina 
stream of flame, which expanded and 
whirled round them, and for a moment 
they were both enveloped in a faint 
blaze; at the same instant a sudden gust 
whisked off the stranger's hat, and the 
sexton beheld that his skull was roof- 
For an instant he beheld the gap- 
ing aperture, black and shattered, and 
then he fell into his 
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doorway, which his affrighted wife had 
just unbarred. 

I need hardly give my 
key to this most intelligible and au- 
thentic narrative. The traveller was 
acknowledged by all to have been the 
1 up by the 
pt the convivial sexton 


reader the 


spectre of the suie de, caller 
vil One to ten 
into a violation of his promise, 
it was, by an imprecation. 
ded, no doubt the 


sealed, 
Had he 
7 steed, 
Bob had seen saddled in attend- 
was destined to have carried 
back a double burden to the place 
from whence he came. 

As an attestation 
this visitation, the old thorn tree which 
overhung the doorway was found in 
the morning to have been blasted with 
the infernal which had issued 
from the bottle, just as if a thunder- 
bolt had scorched it. 
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to carry a shears, wherewith to oie 4 across all ** yarns” which exceed reasonable 


bounds, I consider it, on the whole, 
with one tale more, 


Let me, however, first give it aname ; for 


safer to ck spatch the traditions of Chapelizod 


an author can no more despatch a 


tale without a title, than an apothecary can deliver his physic without a label. 


We shall, ther iore, call it— 


THE SPECTRE 


THERE lived some fifteen years since 
in a small and ruinous house, little 
better than a hovel, an old woman 
who was re sported to have considera bly 
exceeded her eightieth year, and who 
rejoiced in the name of Alice, or po- 
pularly, Ally Moran. Her society was 
not much courted, 
rich, nor, as the reader may suppose, 
beautiful. In addition to a les an cur 
andacatshe had one human companion, 
her grandson, Peter Brien, whom, with 
laudable gC vodnature, she had supporte l 
from the period of his orphanage down 
to that of my story, which finds him 
in his twentieth year. Peter was a 
goodnatured slob of a fellow, much 
more addicted to wrestling, dancing, 
and love-making, than to hard work, 
and fonder of whiskey punch than 
good advice. His grandmother had a 


for she was neither 


LOVERS. 


high opinion of his accomplishments, 
which indeed was but natural, and 
also of his genius, for Peter had of 
late years begun to apply his mind to 
politics; and as it was plain that he 
had a mortal hatred of honest labour, 
his eran 1dmother predicted, like a true 
fortune-teller, that he was born to 
marry an heiress, and Peter himself 
(who had no mind to forego his freedom 
even on such terms) that he was des- 
tined to find a pot of gold. Upon one 
point both agreed, that being 
unfitted by the peculiar bias of his 
genius for work, he was to acquire the 
immense fortune to which his merits 
entitled him by means of a pure run of 
good luck. This solution of Peter’s 
future had the double effect of recon- 
ciling both himself and his grandmother 
to his idle courses, and also of main- 
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taining that even flow of hilarious 
spirits which made him everywhere 
welcome, and which was in truth the 
natural result of his consciousness of 
approac hing affluence. 

tt hs appened one night that Peter 
had enjoyed himself to a very late hour 
with two or three choice spirits near 
Palmerstown. They had talked politics 
and love, sung songs, and told stories, 
and, above all, had swallowed, in the 
chastened disguise of punch, at least a 
pint of good whiskey, every man. 

It was considerab bly past one o’clock 
when Peter bid his one nions good- 
bye, with a sigh and a hiccou: eh, and 
lighting his pipe set forth on his solitary 
homeward way. 

The bridge of Chapelizod was pretty 
nearly the midway point of his night 
march, and from one cause or another 
his progress was rather slow, and it 
was past two o’clock by the time he 
found himself leaning over its old bat- 
tlements, and looking up the river, over 
whose winding current and wooded 
banks the soft moonlight was falling. 

The cold breeze that blew lightly 
down the stream was grateful to him. 
It cooled his throbbing head, and he 
drank it in at his hot lips. The scene, 
too, had, without his being well sensible 
of it, asecret fascination. The village was 
sunk in the profoundest slumber, not 
a mortal stirring, not a sound afloat, 
a soft haze covered it all, and the 
fairy moonlight hovered over the en- 
tire landscape. 

In a state between rumination and 
rapture, Peter continued to lean over 
the battlements of the old bridge, and 
as he did so he saw, or fancied he saw, 
emerging one after another along the 
river bank i in the little gardens and en- 


closures in the rere of the street of 


Chapelizod, the queerest little white- 
washed huts and cabins he had ever 
seen there before. They had not been 
there that evening when he passed the 
bridge on the w ay to his merry tryst. 
But ‘the most remarkable thing about 
it was the odd way in which these 
quaint little cabins showed themselves, 
First he saw one or two of them just 
with the corner of his eye, and when he 
looked full at them, strange to say, 
they faded away and disappeared. 
Then another and another came in 
view, but all in the same coy way, 
just appearing and gone again before 
he could well fix his gaze upon oo ; 
in a little while, however, they began 


to bear a fuller gaze, and he found, as 
it seemed to himself, that he was able 
by an effort of attention to fix the vision 
for a longer and a longer time, and 
when they waxed faint and ne arly va- 
nished, he had the power of recalling 
them into light and substance, until at 
last their vacillating indistinctness be- 
came less and less, and they assumed 
a permanent place in the moonlit 
landscape. 

* Be e okey,” said Peter, lost in 
amazement, and dropping his pipe into 
the river unconsciously, “ them is the 
quarist bits iv mud cabing I ever seen, 
growi p like musharoons in the 
dew of an eveni g, and poppin’ up here 
and down un there, and up again 
in another place, like so many white 
rabbits in a warren; and there they 
stand at last as firm and fast as if they 
were there from the Deluge; be dad it’s 
enouch to make a man a’most believe 
in the fairies. 

This latter was a large concession 
from Peter, who was a bit of a free- 
thinker, and spoke contemptnously in 
his ordinary conversation of th: at class 
of agencies. 

Having treated himself to a long 
last stare at these mysterious fabrics, 
Peter pr pared to pursue his home- 
ward way ; having crossed the brid 
and passe d the mill, he arrived " the 
corner of the main-street of the little 
town, and unre a careless look up 
the Dublin road, his eye was arrested 
by a most une xpe cted spectacle. 

This was no other than a column 
of foot-soldiers, marching with per- 
fect regularity towards ‘the village, 
and headed b y an officer on horseback. 
They were at the far side of the turn- 
pike, which was closed; but much to 
his perplexity he perceived that they 
marched on through it without ap- 
pearing to sustain the least check 
trom that barrier. 

On they came at a slow march; and 
what was most singular in the matter 
was, that they were drawing several 

‘annons along with them; some held 
rane s, others spoked the wheels, and 
others again marched in front of the 
guns and behind them, with muskets 

shouldered, giving a stately character 
of parade and regularity to this, as 
it seemed to Peter, most unmilitary 
procedure. 1 

It was owing either to some tempo- 
rary defect in Peter's visi on, or to some 
illusion attendant upon mist and moon. 
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light, or perhaps to some other 
that the whole proe ession had a certain 
waving and vapoury character which 

verple xed and tasked his eyes not a 

ittle. It was like the picts ared page- 
ant of a phantasmagoria reflected upon 
smoke. It was as if every breath dis- 
turbed it ; sometimes it was blurred, 
sometimes obliterated ; now here, now 
there. Sometimes, while the upper 
part was quite distinct, the legs of the 
column would nearly fade away or va- 
nish outright, and then again they 
would come out into clear relief, 
marching on with measured tread, 
while the cocked hats and shoulders 
grew, as it were, transparent, and all 
but disappeared. 

Notwithstanding these strange optical 
fluctuations, however, the column con- 
tinued steadily to advance. Peter 
crossed the street from the corner near 
the old bridge, running on tip-toe, and 
with his body stooped to avoid obser- 

ration, and took up & pos sition upon the 
raised foot-path in the shadow of the 
houses, where, as the soldiers kept the 
middle of the road, he calculated that 
he might, himself undetected, see them 
distinctly enough as they passed. 

«What the div—, what on airth,” 
he muttered, checking the irreligious 
ejaculation with which he was about 
to start, for certain queer misgivings 
were hovering about his heart, not- 
withstanding the factitious courage of 
the whiskey bottle. ‘* What on airth 
is the manin’ of all this? is it the 
French that’s landed at last to give 
us a hand and help us in airnest to 
this blessed repale ? If it is not them, I 
simply ask who the div—, I mane who 
on airth are they, for such sogers as 
them I never seen before in my born 
days?” 

By this time the foremost of them 
were quite near, and truth to say they 
were the queerest soldiers he had ever 
seen in the course of his life. They 
wore long gaiters and leather breeches, 
three-cornered hats, bound with silver 
lace, long blue coats, with scarlet fac- 
ings and linings, which latter were 
shewn by a fastening which held to- 

ether the two opposite corners of the 
skirt behind ; and in front the breasts 
were in like manner connected at a 
single point, where and below which 
they sloped back, disclosing a long- 
flaped - uistcoat of snowy whiteness 3 
they had very large, lone cross-belts, 
and wore enormous pouches of white 
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leather hung extraordinarily low, and 
on each of which a little silver star was 
glittering. But what struck him as 
most grotesque and outlandish in their 
costume was their extraordinary display 
of shirt-frill in front, and of ruffle about 
their wrists, and the strange manner in 
which their hair was frizzed out and 
powdered under their hats, and club- 
bed up into great rolls behind. But 
one of the party was mounted. He 
rode a tall white horse, with high ac- 
tion and arching neck ; he had a snow- 
white feather in his thre -e-cornered hat, 
and his coat was shimmering all over 
with a profusion of silver lace. From 
these circumstances Peter concluded 
that he must be the commander of the 
detachment, and examined him as he 
passed attentively. He was a slight, 
tall man, whose legs did not halt’ fill 
his leather breeches, and he appeared 
to be at the wrong side of sixty. He 
had a shrunken, weather-beaten, mul- 
berry-coloured face, carried a large 
black patch over one eye, and turned 
neither to the right nor to the left, 
but rode right on at the head of his 
men, with a grim, military inflexibi- 
lity. 

The countenances of these soldiers, 
officers as well as men, seemed all full 
of trouble, and, so to speak, scared 
and wild. He watched in vain for a 
sing! e contented or comely face. They 
had, one and all, a mel: uncholy and 
hang-dog look; and as they passed by, 
Peter fancied that the air grew cold 
and thrilling. 

He had seated himself upon a stone 
bench, from which, staring with all his 
might, he gazed upon the grotesque 
and noiseless procession as it filed by 
him. Noiseless it was; he could nei- 
ther hear the jingle of accoutrements, 
the tread of feet, nor the rumble of 
the wheels; and when the old colonel 
turned his horse a little, and made as 
though he were giving the word of 
command, and a trumpeter, with a 
swollen blue nose and white feather 
fringe round his hat, who was walking 
beside him, turned about and put his 
bugle to his lips, still Peter heard 
nothing, although it was plain the 
sound had reached the soldiers, for 
they instantly changed their front to 
three abreast. 

‘¢ Botheration!” muttered Peter, ‘is 
it deaf I'm growing ?” 

But that could not be, for he heard 
the sighing of the breeze and the 
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rush of the neighbouring Lifley plain 
enough, 

«* Well,” said he, in the same cau- 
tious key, ‘by the piper, this bangs 
Banagher fairly! It's either the 
Frinch army that’s in it, come to take 
the town iv Chapelizod by surprise, 
an’ makin’ no noise for feard iv 
wakenin’ the inhabitants; or else 
it’s—it ’s—what it’s—somethin’ else. 
But, tundher-an-ouns, what’s gone 
wid Fitzpatrick’s shop across the 
way ?” 

The brown, dingy stone building at 
the opposite side of the street looked 
newer and cleaner than he had been 
used to see it; the front door of it 
stood open, and a sentry, in the same 
grotesque uniform, with shouldered 
musket, was pacing noiselessly to and 
fro before it. At the angle of this 
building, in like manner, a wide gate 
(of which Peter had no recollection 
whatever) stood open, before which, 
also, a similar sentry was gliding, and 
into this gateway the whole column 
gradually passed, and Peter finally 
lost sight of it. 

“I’m not asleep; I'm not dhram- 
in’,” said he, rubbing his eyes, and 
stamping slightly on the pavement, to 
assure himself that he was wide awake. 
“ Tt is a quare business, whatever it is ; 
an’ it’s not alone that, but everything 
about the town looks strange to me. 
There's Tresham’s house new painted, 
bedad, an’ them flowers in the win- 
dies! An’ Delany's house, too, that 
had not a whole pane of glass in it this 
morning, and scarce a slate on the 
roof of it! It is not possible it’s 
what it’s dhrunk I am. Sure there’s 
the big tree, and not a leaf of it 
changed since I passed, and the stars 
overhead, all right. I don’t think it 
is in my eyes it is.” 

And so looking about him, and 
every moment finding or fancying new 
food for wonder, he walked along the 
pavement, intending, without further 
delay, to make his way home. 

But his adventures for the night 
were not concluded. He had nearly 
reached the angle of the short lane 
that leads up to the church, when for 
the first time he perceived that an 
officer, in the uniform he had just 
seen, was walking before, only a few 
yards in advance of him. 

The officer was walking along at an 
easy, swinging gait, and carried his 
sword under his arm, and was looking 
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down on the pavement with an air of 
reverie. 

In the very fact that he seemed un- 
conscious of Peter's presence, and dis- 
posed to keep his reflections to himself, 
there was something reassuring. Be- 
sides, the reader must please to remem- 
ber that our hero had a quantum sufficit 
of good punch before his adventure 
commenced, and was thus fortified 
against those qualms and terrors un- 
der which, in a more reasonable state 
of mind, he might not impossibly have 
sunk, 

The idea of the French invasion re- 
vived in full power in Peter's fuddled 
imagination, as he pursued the non- 
chalant swagger of the officer. 

‘‘ Be the powers iv Moll Kelly, I'll 
ax him what it is,” said Peter, with a 
sudden accession of rashness. ‘* He 
may tell me or not, as he plases, but 
he can’t be offinded, anyhow.” 

With this reflection having inspired 
himself, Peter cleared his voice and 
began— 

“Captain!” said he, ‘I ax your 
pardon, captain, an’ maybe you’d be 
so condescindin’ to my ignorance as to 
tell me, if it’s plasin’ to yer honour, 
whether your honour is not a Frinch- 
man, if it’s plasin’ to you.” 

This he asked, not thinking that, had 
it been as he suspected, not one word 
of his question in all probability would 
have been intelligible to the person he 
addressed. He was, however, under- 
stood, for the officer answered him in 
English, at the same time slackening 
his pace and moving a little to the side 
of the pathway, as if to invite his in- 
terrogator to take his place beside him. 

*©No; Iam an Irishman,” he an- 
swered, 

« [humbly thank your honour,” said 
Peter, drawing nearer—for the affa- 
bility and the nativity of the officer 
encouraged him—‘ but maybe your 
honour is in the sarvice of the King of 
France?” 

‘IT serve the same King as you do,” 
he answered, with a sorrowful signifi- 
cance which Peter did not comprehend 
at the time ; and, interrogating in turn, 
he asked, ‘‘ But what calls you forth at 
this hour of the day ?” 

‘* The day, your honour !—the night, 
you mane. 

‘*It was always our way to turn 
night into day, and we keep to it still,” 
remarked the soldier. ‘ But, no mat- 
ter, come up here to my house; I have 
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a job for you, if you wish to earn some 
eo easily. 1 live here.’ 

As he said this, he beckoned author- 
itativels to Peter, who followed almost 
mechanically at his heels, and they 
turned up a little lane near the old 
Roman Catholic chapel, 
which stood, in Peter's time, the ruins 
of a tall, stone-built house. 

Like everything else in the town, it 
had suffered a metamorphosis. The 
stained and ragged walls were now 
erect; perfect, and covered with peb- 
ble-dash ; window-panes glittered cold- 
ly in every window; the green hall- 
door had a bright brass knocker on it. 
Peter did not know whether to believe 
his previous or his prese nt impressions; 
seeing is believing, and Peter could not 
dispute the reality of the scene. All the 
records of his memory seemed but the 
images of a tipsy dream. In a trance 
of astonishment and perplexity, there- 
fore, he submitted himself'to the chances 
of his adventure. 

The door opened, the officer beck- 
oned with a melancholy air of au- 
thority to Peter, and entered. Our 
hero followed him into a sort of hall, 
which was very dark, but he was guided 
by the steps of the soldier, and, in si- 
lence, they ascended the stairs. The 
moonlight, which shone in at the lobbies, 
showed an old, dark wainscotting, and 
a heavy, oak bannister. ‘They 
by closed doors at different 

laces, but all was dark and silent as, 
indeed, became that late hour of the 


night. 

Now they ascended to the t topmost 
floor. The captain paused for a mi- 
nute at the nearest dvor, and, with a 
heavy groan, pushing it open, enter- 
ed the room. Peter remained at the 
threshold. <A slight female form in a 
sort of loose, white robe, and with a 
great deal of dark hair hanging loosely 
about her, was standing in the middle 
of the floor, with her back towardsthem, 

The soldier stopped short before he 


passed 
landing- 


reached her, and said, in a voice of 


great anguish, “ Still the same, sweet 
bird—sweet bird! still the same.” 
Whereupon, she turned suddenly, and 
threw her arms about the neck of the 
officer, with a gesture of fondness and 
despair, and her frame was agitated 
asif by a burst of sobs. He held her 
close to his breast in silence; and honest 
Peter felt a strange terror creep over 
him, as he witnessed these mysterious 
sorrows and endearments. 
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« To-night, to-night—and then ten 
years more—ten lon; e years—another 
te nye ars.’ 

The officer and the lady seemed to 
speak these words together ; her voice 
mingled with his in a musical and fear- 
ful wail, like a distant summer wind, 
in the dead hour of night, wandering 
through ruins. ‘Then he heard the 
officer say, alone, in a voice of an- 
guish— 

oe Upon me be it all, for ever, sweet 
birdie, upon me.” 

And again they seemed to mourn 
together in the same soft and desolate 
wail, like sounds of grief heard from a 
great distance. 

Peter was thrilled with horror, but 
he was also under a strange fascination; 
and an intense and dreadful curiosity 
held him fast. 

The moon was shining obliquely into 
the room, and through the window 
Peter saw the familiar slopes of the 
Park, sleeping mistily under its shim- 
mer. He could also see the furniture 
of the room with tolerable distinctness 
—the old balloon-backed chairs, a four- 
post bed in a sort of recess, and a rack 
against the wall, from which hung some 
military clothes and accoutrements ; 
and the si ght of all these homely ob- 
jects re assured him somewhat, and he 
could not help feeling unspeakably 
curious to see the face of the girl whoze 
long hair was streaming over the offi- 
cer’s epaulet. 

Peter, ace ordingly, coughed, at first 
slightly, and afterw ard more loudly, to 
recal her from her reverie of grief; and, 
apparently, hesueceeded; for she turn- 
ed round, as did her companion, and 
both, standing hand in hand, looked 
upon him fixedly. He thought he had 
never seen such large, strange eyes in 
all his life ; and their gaze seemed to 
chill the very air around him, and ar- 
rest the pulses of his heart. An eter- 
nity of misery and remorse was in the 
shadowy faces that looked upon him. 

If Peter had taken less whiskey by 
a single thimbleful, it is probable that 
he would have lost heart altogether 
before these figures, which seemed 
every moment to assume a more mark- 
ed and fearful, though hardly defin- 
able, contrast to ordinary human 
shapes. 

** What is it you want with me ?” 
he stammered. 

‘* To bring my lost treasure to the 
churchyard,” replied the lady, in a sil. 
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very voice of more than mortal deso- 
lation. 

The word “ treasure” revived the 
resolution of Peter, although a cold 
sweat was covering him, and his hair 
was bristling with horror; he believed, 
however, that he was on the brink of 
fortune, if he could but command nerve 
to brave the interview to its close. 

** And where,” he gasped, “ is it 
hid—where will I find it ?” 

They both pointed to the sill of the 
window, through which the moon was 
shining at the far end of the room, and 
the soldier said— 

«¢ Under that stone.” 

Peter drew along breath, and wiped 
the cold dew from his face, prepara- 
tory to passing to the window, where 
he expected to secure the reward of his 
protracted terrors. But looking stead- 
fastly at the window, he saw the faint 
image of a new-born child sitting upon 
the sill in the moonlight, with its little 
arms stretched toward him, and a smile 
so heavenly as he never beheld before. 

At sight of this, strange to say, his 
heart entirely failed him, | he looked on 
the figures that stood near, and beheld 
them | gazing on the infantine form with 
a smile so guilty and distorted, that he 
felt as if he were entering alive among 
the scenery of hell, and shuddering, he 
cried in an irrepressible agony of hor- 
ror— 

‘«‘ T'll have nothing to say with you, 
and nothing to do with you; I don’t 
know what yez are or W hat yez want 
iv me, but let me go this minute, ev ery 
one of yez, in the name of God.” 

With these words there came a 
strange rumbling and sighing about 
Peter's ears ; he lost sight of every- 
thing, and felt that peculiar and not 
unpleasant sensation of falling softly, 
that sometimes supervenes in sleep, 
ending in a dull shock. After that he 
had neither dream nor consciousness 
till he wakened, chill and stiff, stretch- 
ed between two piles of old rubbish, 
among the black and roofless walls of 
the ruined house. 

We need hardly mention th: ut the 
village had put on its wonted air of 
neglect and decay, or that Peter look- 
ed around him in vain for traces of 
those novelties which had so puzzled 
and distracted him upon the previous 
night. 

“4 Ay, ay,” said his old mother, re- 
moving her pipe, as he ended his de- 
scription of the view from the bridge, 
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‘sure enough I remember myself, 
when I was a slip of a girl, these little 
white cabins among the gardens by 
the river side. The artillery sogers 
that was married, or had not room in 
the barracks, used to be in them, but 
they’re all gone long ago.’ 

“ The Lord be marciful to us!” she 
resumed, when he had described the 
military procession, * it’s often I seen 
the regiment marchin’ into the town, 
jist as you saw it last night, acushla. 
Oh, voch, but it makes my heart sore 
to think iv them days ; they were plea- 

sant times, sure enough ; but is not it 
terrible, avick, to think its what it was 
the ghost of the rigiment you seen? The 
Lord betune us an’ harm, for it was 
nothingelse, as sure as I’m sittin’ here.” 

When he mentioned the peculiar phy- 
siognomy and figure of the old officer 
who rode at the head of the regiment— 

‘* That,” said the old crone, dog- 
matically, “‘ was ould Colonel Grim- 
shaw, the Lord presarve us! he’s buried 
in the churchyard iv Chapelizod, and 
well I remember him, when I was a 
young thing, an’ a cross ould floggin’ 
fellow he was wid the men, an’ a 
devil’s boy among the girls—rest his 
soul !” 

«* Amen!” said Peter; “ it’s often I 
read his tomb-stone myself; but he’s a 
long time dead.” 

‘¢ Sure, I tell you he died when I was 
no more nor a slip iv a girl—the Lord 
betune us and harm!” 

** Tn afeard it is what I’m not long 
for this world myself, afther seeing 
such a sight as that,” said Peter, fear- 
fully. 

*¢ Nonsinse, avourneen,” retorted his 
grandmother, indignantly, though she 
had herself misgivings on the subject ; 
‘sure there was Phil Doolan, the 
ferryman, that seen black Aun Scan- 
lan in his own boat, and what harm 
ever kem of it ?” 

Peter proceeded with his narrative, 
but when he came to the description of 
the house, in which his adventure had 
had so sinister a conclusion, the old 
woman was at fault. 

**IT know the house and the ould 
walls well, an’ I can. rememberthe time 
there was a roof on it;@nd the doors 
an’ windows in it, butt had a bad 
name about being hatmtéd, but by 
who, or for what, I forget intirely.” 

‘* Did you ever hear was there goold 
or silver there?” he inquired. 

**No, no, avick, don’t be thinking 
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about the likes; take a fool's advice, 
and never go next or near them ugly 
black walls ¢ again the longest day you 
have to live; an’ I'd take 1 my dav' y, it’s 
what it’s the same word the priest 
himself I'd be afther sayin’ to 
you wor to ax his raverence consarnin’ 
it, for it’s plain to be seen it was nothing 
good you seen there, and the -re’s neither 
fuck nor grace about it.’ 

Peter's adventure made no little 
noise in the neighbourhood, as the 
yeader* may well suppose; and a few 
evenings after it, being on an errand 
to old Major Vandeleur, who lived ina 
snug old-fashioned house, close by the 
river, under a perfect bower of ancient 
trees, he was called on to relate the 
story in the parlour. 

The Major was, as I have said, an old 
man; he was small, lean, and upright, 
with a mahogany complexion, and a 
wooden infle xibility of face; he was a 
man, besides, of few words, and if he 
was old, it follows plainly that his mo- 
ther was older still. Nobody could 
guess or tell how old, but it was ad- 
mitted that her own generation had 
long passed away, and that she had 
not a competitor left. She had French 
blood in her veins, and although she 
did not retain her charms quite so well 
as Ninon de l’Enclos, she was in full 
possession of all her mental activity, and 
talked quite enough for herself and the 
Major. 

So, Peter,” she said, “ you have 

seen the dear, old Royal Irish again 
in the streets of Chapelizod. Make 
him a tumbler of punch, Frank; and 
Peter, sit down, and while you take it 
let us have the story.” 

Peter accordingly, seated near the 
door, with a tumbler of the nectarian 
stimulant steaming beside him, pro- 
ceeded with marvellous courage, con- 
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sidering they had no light but the un. 
certain wlare ot the fire, , to relate with 
minute particularity bis awful adven- 
ture. ‘The old lady listened at first 
witha smile of goodnatured incredulity ; 
her cross-examination touching the 
drinking-bout at Palmerstown had 
been teazing, but as the narrative 
proceeded she became attentive, and 
at length absorbed, and once or twice 
she uttered ej jaculations of pity or awe. 
When it was over, the old lady looked 
with a somewhat sad and stern abstrac- 

tion on the table, patting her cat as- 
siduously meanwhile, and then suddenly 
looking upon her son, the Major, she 
said— 

‘‘ Frank, as sure as I live he has 
seen the wicked Captain Devereux.” 

The Major uttered an inarticulate 
expression of wonder. 

‘‘The house was precisely that he 
has described. I have told you the 
story often, as I heard it from y our dear 
gré andmother, about the poor young 
lady he ruined, and the dreadful sus- 
picion about the little baby. She, i 
thing, died in that house heart-broken, 
and you know he was shot shortly after 
in a duel.” 

This was the only light that Peter 
ever received respecting his adventure. 
It was supposed, however, that he still 
clung to the hope that treasure of some 
sort was hidden about the old house, 
for he was often seen lurking about its 
walls, and at last his fate overtook 
him, poor fellow, in the pursuit; for 
climbing near the summit one day, his 
holding gave way, and he fell upon the 
hard uneven ground, fracturing a leg 
and a rib, and after a short interval 
died, and he, like the other heroes of 
these true tales, lies buried in the 
little churchyard of Chapelizod. 
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THE NEW 
Wen we look abroad upon the world 
of nature and of man, we find both 
full of diversities and ever changing. 
Night and day are not more dissimilar 
than land and sea. The ever-burning 
Tropics, and the eternal ice of the 
Poles, seem to belong to different 
planets. The barren sands of Cobi, 
the stony deserts of Arabia, are ap- 
palling contrasts to the gigantic luxu- 
riance of the impene trable forest-wil- 
dernesses of Southern America; the 
level waterless plains of the Steppes 
of Tartary, or the Pampas of Brazil, 
resemble in nothing the cloud-capt 
snowy peaks of the Him: ulayas and 
Andes. So, also, in the endless diver- 
sities of mankind, we seem rather to 
behold differences of origin than modi-. 
fications of the same human family. 
Cross but the mountain-chain that 


girdles your native land, and you may 
find yourself among the Babel-voices 
of an unknown tongue ; 


where your 
and your religion 
contemned ; where diversity of in- 
terest, antagonism of temperament, 
make your countrymen hated as ene- 
mies; in fine, where all the associa- 
tions of life, all the external habits, 
all the internal emotions, which consti- 
tute the individuality of men or nations, 
find no counterpart. Embark on the 
stormy Atlantic, that laves the rich 
homes of the fair-skinned sons of 
Japhet » and you may land among the 
jetty woolly-haired children of Ham, 
poor and naked as the sands whereon 
they dwell. Embark on the Pacifie— 
pass from the thinly-peopled regions 
of Western America and Australia, 
where the old popul: ition is dying out, 
and the new one is pregnant w ith the 
energy and fervid aspirations of youth— 
and you may land in the densely- 
peopled Empire of China, where the 
natives have lived on unchanged since 
the Flood, under institutions that have 
grown grey beneath the flight of four 
thousand years; where age has not 
yet induced decay, and where the 
phenomenon appears of a nation at 
once the youngest and the oldest that 
imagination can conceive. 

Variety in nature is at once pleasi 
and profitable ; ; but where, it may 
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asked, is the advantage of variety in 
man? Does it not sow dissension, im- 
pede communication, and arrest the ge- 
nial efforts of philanthropy ? Yes ; but 
these evils will die out ere the grand 
cycle of the world be closed. These 
diversities may impede for a while the 
march of ¢ ivilisation, but they will be 
swallowed up in its triumph, and in- 
crease the splendour of its reign. If 
we look back on the history of our 
race, this diversity, seemingly obstruc- 
tive of hum: an progre ess, will be s seen to 
be in truth its greatest promoter. 
Truth, indeed, is one; but mankind 
have never reached it save through 
the thousand paths of error. And as 
each nation forms civil, religious, and 
political institutions for itself, a hun- 
dred-fold more experiments in the Art 
of Life are thus originated than if the 
only kingdoms had been continents, 
and the only nations races. In the 
Mongolian world, for instance, whee 
only one empire has existed from the 
beginning, and one path in civilisation 
has alone been tried—there, unexcited 
by rivalry with other nations, and un- 
taught by their experience, the human 
mind has slumbered on at medioc rity, 
and has never attained the perfection 
which has sprung up among the parti- 
coloured kingdoms of Europe. More- 
over, dwelling in separate and diverse 
countries, each tribe of the human 
family acquires physical and moral 
qué alities in some measure peculiar to 
itself; and thus are prepared pre- 
requisites for the intercommunication 
of varied knowledge, and the elements 
of that mingling of race and blood 
which in all ages has produced the 
noblest nations. The Greeks, the 
Romans, the English—these are the 
powers which have most widely and 
most durably influenced the world’s 
history; which have fixed on them- 
selves the gaze of the philosopher, the 
poet, the politician, to the end of 
time ; and it is precisely in these na- 
tions that the ethnographer discovers 
the greatest concourse of tribes, the 
greatest mingling of blood. Compare 
the pure C elt of Western Ireland and 
the Hebrides with the lively gallant 
Parisian, in whose veins mingles the 
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blood of the Gaul and the Roman, of 
the Burgundian, the Frank, and the 
Northman, and say how mighty the 
difference between the indolent half. 
savage of our western districts, and 
the polished Celt who, seated at Paris, 
rules with his opinions the best half of 
Euro 

When we look upon some nations, 
sunk in the indolence and ignorance 
of barbarism, or debased by the sel- 
fishness and corruptions of an erro- 
neous Civilisation, we are tempted to 
find fault with a system which seems 
to condemn a portion of the human 
race to a career of marked inferiority 
or of positive degradation. But how 
infinitely worse if the reverse of all 
this were established; if all nations 
were alike timid and inoffensive as the 
Hindoos, or cruel and devastating 
like the Tartar—warlike as the Ro- 
mans or peaceful as the Chinese—in- 
novating like the Frank or conservative 
as the Asiatic—colonising like the 
Teuton, or sedentary as the Celt. It 
is this diversity which accelerates the 
progress of humanity. The hundred 
different nations of the earth cause 

mankind to live a hundred times faster. 
They are the steeds which hurry on the 
ear of civilisation ; they are a hundred 


searchers the more after the mirror of 


truth. Enlightened by knowledge from 
all quarters of the globe, man looks 
abroad as from a high tower, and be- 
holds his brethren toiling at a thousand 
experiments in the art of life. Here 
he sees them in travail with some 
grand idea, working it out for the im- 
mediate benefit of themselves, but for 
the permanent benefit of all ;—there, 
convulsed and agonised in the grasp 
of suffering, or emerging wiser and 
better from. the ruins of error now, 
grasping firmly some long-sought and 

ard-won truth, now painfully re- 
tracing their steps from the pursuit of 
some alluring phantom. By their suc- 
cess he learns where to venture—by 
their failure, when to forbear. They 
are buoys on an untried sea, beacons 
on an unknown shore, warning man- 
kind of the dangers which beset their 
path, or lighting them in safety to the 
distant haven. 

But, as if to prove the ephemeracy 
of human things, even these self. pro- 
pagating agents of civilisation cannot 
escape the doom of mortality. Nations 
themselves, of all sublunary things 
the most enduring — which the flight 
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of centuries should only render more 
powerful, and time itself only make 
more populous—per ish at times utter ly, 

or sink for ever from the world’s his. 
tory. Not to mention the extinction 
of savage tribes before the march of 
civilisation, and passing over the old 
empires of America—the powerful 
kingdom of the Aztecs in Mexico, and 
the golden prosperity of the Incas of 
Peru, which, like beautiful myths, 
perished the moment the light of his- 
tory was let in upon them—the chroni- 
cles of the Old World sufficiently illus- 
trate the sad tale of national extinction 
or decline. Where are the old nations 
of the Orient, among whom civilisation 
and the arts sprang up while earth 
was yet moist from the Deluge—those 
mighty nations who left their name as 
a by word in the world for wealth and 
sple ¢ndour, whose science seemed to 
succeeding ages a mystery too deep to 
be reve aled, and who, though the 
spider has woven its web in their 
yalaces for three thousand years, have 
loft in their ruins monuments which 
all the marvels of modern science can 
hardly rival, and which the present 
inhabitants of the land behold aghast 
as the works of deeves and genii? 
The myriads of Nineveh and Egypt 
have perished utterly; the divine race 
of Hellas, diminished in numbers and 
extinct in fame, are now mere cum- 
berers of the ground which their an- 
cestors made beautiful and glorious. 
The old Romans are extinct, and the 
second era of Italian glory was due to 
the mixed offspring of barbaric in- 
vasion. Thus, not seldom, in the 
hour of a nation’s dissolution, a suc- 
cessor emerges pheenix-like from its 
ashes: the same wise Providence, 
which ordained the separation of man- 
kind at Babel, originates new nations 
from time to time, to supply the place 
of the effete or the destroyed. But it 
is only at long intervals that a nation 
is born into the world; still more 
rarely can we discern in the embryo 
the signs of a gigantic maturity. Since 
the time when the hordes of Mahomet 
II. poured through the breaches of 
Byzantium, and from the thousands 
of the female captives, and from the 
daughters of Greece and the Caucasus 
who ever since then have filled the 
harems of the conquerors, the present 
Turco-European race grew up between 
the Ionian and Egean seas, there has 
been no hymen of the nations, and no 
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new people has appeared on the globe. 
The American variety of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, although exhibiting pecu- 
liarities unknown among its brethren 
in the Old World, is the result of 
transplanting, rather than of any ex- 
aaa mingling of blood. But now, 
after the lapse of six centuries, a New 
Nation is growing up under our eyes, 
with a rapidity that has no parallel, 
amidst extraordinary circumstances 


which have riveted universal attention, 
and with a future in store for it in 
novelty of 
only be 


the national 
equalled by its 


which the 
career can 
importance. 

The region of California, in which 
the New Nation is taking root, seems 
the last in the world that would be 
peopled by civilised man. Of all spots 
on the clobe, it has been the furthest 
removed from the highways of enter- 
prise. Not a road to it was to be 
found on the map of the traveller, not 
a route to it laid down on charts of the 
mariner; the deserts and woods and 
mountain-passes by land—the rocks 
and shoals and currents by sea, were 
known to not one ina million of earth’s 
inhabitants. The vast Pacific Ocean 
rolled between it and Asia. The 
snow-capt chain of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, impassable save in one or two 
places, and these only at certain sea- 
eal the pathless wastes of the 
prairies, traversed only by hostile tribes 
of Indians, cut it off from communica- 
tion with the thinly-peopled States of 
America. Yet the love of gold peo- 
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pled the solitude—the sparkle of pre- 
cious ores effected what no other in- 
ducement could. The auri sacra fames 
—now, even more than in ancient 
times, the great lever for moving man- 
kind—-so often the bane of the species, 

has here become subservient toits great- 
est good. It is making *‘ the rough 
places smooth” — it is “guiding man 
inte the seats of his future elory y, and 
is placing him on the throne of a new 
world.* What an assemblage it has 
gathered there ! People from all 
quarters of the globe, of every kindred 
and tongue, of every hue and dress 
and feature, came floc ‘king to the Cali- 
fornian strand, Emigrants from every 
nation of Europe — English, Trish, 
Scotch, German, Swiss, Pole, French, 

Spaniard — worked side by side with 
the Indians and Anglo-Saxons of Nor- 
thern America, and with the native 
Chilians and half-breeds of its Southern 
regions. The Australian joined then 
from his Antarctic continent, the Ma- 
lay and Polynesian from the isles of 
the Pacific ; while the Chinaman came 
forth like an anchorite from his cell, to 
join in this varied mass of golden spe- 
culators. Such a concourse of human 
tribes the world never before beheld. 
The New Nation is an assembly of all 
the others—it is the world’s parliament, 
presided over by the best specimen of 
our race, the first in freedom, in enter- 
prise, in colonisation—the Anglo- 
Saxon. The novelty of its elements 
and of its situation presages the novelty 
of its future career.t 


It is not a little remarkable that a similar process is at present going on, though on a@ 


smaller scale, in the heart of Central Asia. 
quantities, in the solitudes of Siberia ; 


Gold has rece 


ntly been found, in considerable 


men have flocked in numbers to the spot, a town haa 


risen into importance, and prices there almost equal those of California in exorbitance, and 


the luxury and extravagance of the miners present a similar parallel, 


Still more: geological 


science informs us that some of the mountain-ranges in Australia belong to the class of rocks 


generally found to be auriferous ; and 
from that dist 


say to what extent. 


gold ore been contemporaneously discovered ; 
removed from the existing seats of civilised population, 


emigration. 
+ Even before 


almost ere 
int region that gold has actually be 


the announcement is uttered, 
n found there, 


news comes 
though we cannot as yet 


Thus at three nearly equi-distant spots on the globe has the ever-coveted 
and those spots are precisely the ones furthest 


and from the ordinary route of 


Gold is drawing man into the wildernesses of nature. 
gold was discovered, and the great immigration commenced, California 


seems to have possessed a strangely mixed population for so out-of-the-way a place. 


“Among the two hundred souls who inhabit Monterey,” 


wrote Dupetit-Thouars in 1843, 


“there are Creoles sprung from Spaniards and the native women; strangers from all points 
of the globe—Scotch, Irish, American, French, who have taken wives from the half- breeds of 
whites ; and those races are now crossed in such a way that the fusion is complete. The 
women of this class are of middle height, of a brownish complexion, have beautiful teeth, 
and magnificent black hair. They have adopted in their costume the European modes, 
modified by the Spanish taste. The men have in general an air of distinction [the artist, 
Ryan, corroborates this, and says they are the finest-looking men he ever saw], and they 




































































































































































































































































































































The influence of blood on the cha- 
racter and career of a nation has at 
times been undervalued by those who 
dogmmatise on the assumptions of theory, 
instead of generalising from the evi- 
dences of history ; but the influence of 
circumstances, and of local peculiari- 
ties, has only been raised thereby into 
additional importance. What is taken 
from blood must be given to circum- 
stances; what is denied to the power of 
circumstances must be ascribed to the 
influence of blood. Blood is the in- 


fluence of the Past—circumstances of 


the Present. In calculating the future 
eareer of California, it is diflicult to 
say to which of these influences most 
importance is to be attached. We 
have already seen the extraordinary 
human medley which is giving birth to 
the New Nation; but, if possible, the 
circumstances amidst which the nation 
is cradled are more extraordinary still. 
In a district stretching some five hun- 
dred miles along the shores of the 
Pacific, and sloping from the margin 
of the sea to the summit of the Sierra 
Nevada, a few stragglers were the only 
signs of human life that appeared amid 
a a solitude.* All at once, 
gold is diseovered—gold in abundance, 
gold everywhere. In the beds of the 
rivers, in the sands of the hill-torrents, 
in the seams of the rock, in the bowels 
of the earth, the precious ore appeared 
—nay, the very soil scemed impreg- 
nated with the glittering dust; and 
forthwith settlers came hurtling thither 
like clouds of locusts. Every wind of 
heaven seemed to blow them to the 
goldenland. Within eighteen months, 
a hundred thousand men arrived from 
the United States; nine thousand wag- 


= that regularity of features which belongs to the Spanish type.” 
n 
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gons, bearing five times that number 
of persons, came through the passes of 
the Rocky Mountains ; and four thou- 
sand immigrants rode on horseback 
through the same route. Crowds 
poured in breathless haste across the 
Seaton Isthmus ; and others made a 
sea-voyage of 17,000 miles round Cape 
Horn, intrusting themselves, during 
this stormy passage, to leaky and shat- 
tered barks, resembling that in which 
Columbus made his last voyage from 
the New World to Spain. From the 
ships they beheld a land without fruits, 
without cities, almost without inhabi- 
tants; but gold was in the blue moun- 
tains that rose in the distance—and 
heedless of hunger and thirst, heat and 
cold, raiment and lodging, they plung- 
ed fearlessly into solitudes where the 
wolf and the buffalo, the squirrel and 
the bear, had reigned since the Deluge. 
Population poured in thousands to its 
shores, and ships came in fleets to its 
ports. But the towns on the coast 
were almost wholly forsaken; vessels 
in the harbour were deserted;t the 
harvest was at first unreaped, and the 
industry of the country stopped, as if 
struck by an universal paralysis, while 
the flood of population poured cease- 
lessly into the valley of the Sacramento. 
Along the borders of the rivers, and in 
the ravines of the wild hilly country, 
camps were formed, and tents, bowers, 
mud huts, and rudely-erected sheds, 
multiplied and covered the ground; 
while hundreds had to sleep in the 
open air, and these hundreds swelled 
to thousands as each mail carried 
abroad more glowing accounts of the 
gold. 


Yet this vast, toiling, striving multi- 


Then come the 


dians, converted and unconverted—‘ These have repulsive figures, sooty complexion, hair 
black and sleek, prominent cheek-bones, and enormous mouths; and in regard to intelligence 
they are little above the brutes." — Revue des Deux Mondes. 


Some eight years ago, when the French frigate, Venus (in the course of its voyage 


round the world), put into the port of Monterey, then the capital of California, they found 
the place “composed of forty or fifty whitewashed houses, veritable huts, covered with 


rushes and branches of trees, 


The frigate was in want of biscuit, and the country had 


to be laid under contribution : they went even to distant farms in search of flour, and 
after all could only procure an imperfect revictualment.”—Revue des Deux Mondes, 1843. 
This miserable state of things continued up to 1848. 

¢ One ship from the Sandwich Islands was left with no one but its captain on board ; 
from another, the captain started with all his crew—replying to an observation on his flagrant 
conduct, that the cables and anchors would wear well till his return, and that as every one 


was too busy to think of plundering, he ran no risk by deserting his duty. 


The Star and 


Californian newspapers, published at San Francisco, ceased appearing, as the whole staff, 
from the editor to the errand-boy, had started for the “diggings ;’ and among the most 
active workers in the valley was the “Attorney-General to the King of the Sandwich 


Islands ! 
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tude, who had thus planted themselves 
apart from mankind amid the wilder- 
nesses of nature, were destitute of 
everything. All the necessaries of 
life had to be brought from distances 
as great as they themselves had passed, 
Even building: materials for their towns 
and cities were a-wanting ; and houses 
were imported from China, Chili, and 
the States on the Atlantic! Every- 
thing was to make, and little to make 
it with. Every man had to do for 
himself. From combats with the 
natives and combats with their fellows, 
to the feller attacks of agues and dy- 
senteries, each one had to struggle 
through as he best could. Courage 
became a necessity ; and amidst ex- 
travagant opulence, grew up (rare 
union !) the fearless energy of the 
desert. The individual energy and 
self-reliance thus generated are incaleu- 
lable: no man in a civilised country 
can form an adequate conception of it, 
nothing in the history of colonisation 
can parallel it. Men had no time to 
spend on the ordinary precautions of 
settlers: in all they did, it was neck 
or nothing—it was an absorbing, pant- 
ing, furious race for gold. To all 
their difficulties was added want of 
time. A thousand things had to be 
done, and yet not a moment to spare 
from the search for wealth. Haste 
breathless, haste unparalleled, was 
everywhere. He who paused to rest 
was left behind ; he who looked around 
had the gold picked up from under his 
hands. Yet the men were equal to 
the emergency. Order was established 
in the midst of the most chaotic socie ty 
that the world ever witnessed. Pro- 
perty was rendered secure, where 
thousands were needy and greedy, and 
hundreds loaded with gold. Without 
a government or laws, with neither a 
civil nor a military force, without even 
locks or bolts, nearly as much security 
to life and property was quickly ob- 
tained as in any part of the Union.* 
Never was the energy of a people, and 
their capacity for self-government, so 
remarkably exemplified. And no won- 
der; for its elements were all drafted 
from states already highly civilised ; 
and a larger proportion of its members 
had been trained to the pursuits of 
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science, literature, and commerce, than 
in any other modern colony ever plant- 
ed, 

There is no such thing as Chance in 
the world; and the Supreme Wisdom 
which directs our destinies is appa- 
rent in the whole history of the New 
World, from the discovery of its shores 
by Columbus to the present revelation 
of the gold of California. Civilisation 
can only grow up in a land of large 
cities and dense population; and as 
Europe was destined to be the seed- 
bed from which civilisation was to be 
transplanted to the world’s wilder- 
nesses, it behoved that the seas which 
girdled it should for long be impass- 
able by its nations. But as soon as 
this ripening process was sufficiently 
advanced, and when commerce was3 
erying for more gold and silver, and 
piety for a refuge ‘from persecution, 
the heaven-sent dreams of Columbus 
opened upa new world which supplied 
both, and which offered a field where 
civilisation might by-and-by spring up 
weeded from the corr uptions which had 
grown with its growth in the old 
world. Ever since then, America has 
taken off the surplus and overboilings 
of European society, until of late emi- 
gration was beginning to raise a barrier 
against itself—even as the influx of a 
river into the sea raises a sandbar at 
its mouth to check its foree. The 
States on the shores of the Atlantic 
became fully stocked, they required no 
more emigrants; and population had 
spread so far into the land that it now 
needed as much money to take one 
through the settled country to the 
backwoods as to convey them across 
the Atlantic. This obstacle w as yearly 
increasing, when appalling famine and 
misery in our own land, and universal 
and horrible convulsions on the Con- 
tinent, drove hundreds of thousands 
from their homes. America seemed 
barred against them: whither were 
they to flee? But lo! contempora- 
neously with all this misery in Europe, 
gold in unheard-of quantities is dis. 
covered on the shores of the Pacific, 
and thousands of the exiles and 
myriads from Eastern America flock 
eagerly and instantaneous sly to the gold- 
en land. And it is no passing passion, 


* Their greatest evil at present is the weakness of the executive power, but the organisation 
of a civil force will soon render the central government sufficiently strong to preserve order 
and to enforce its commands, 
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no. empty delusion, which thus hurries 
them from, their homes. At this mo- 
ment the flood of emigration is still 
pouring westward to the land of pro- 
mise; fivethousand persons are weekly 
crossing the Isthmus of Darien, And 
thus Providence is rearing a new 
kingdom on the desert shores of the 
Pacific, and making room in the At- 


lantic States for the overflowings of 


For it is to be remembered 
that the gold fever was felt even 
moré in New York and the highly- 
civilised cities of the coast than in 
the interior; and a deficiency of men is 
now being felt in thé Atlantic town- 
ships, while a want of the gentler sex 
is the great evil on the shores of the 
Pacific. 

All the colonies which the world has 
yet seen have commenced with agri- 
culture and pasturage. The soil has 
been their first fountain of riches: the 
ground had to be long tilled, or herds 
innumerable covered the plains, ere 
wealth began to ocean, In them 
money was scarce, as well as labour. 
A dollar goes further in the Bush than 
a guinea in London. Hence their ad- 

rance in the scale of nations has been 
comparatively slow, especially -as the 
widely-scattered populati ion of an agri- 
cultural state is unfavourable to ra- 
pidity of social progress. Sut in 

California the reverse of all this has 
existed from the beginning. From 
the first hour of its existence as a 
civilised colony, money has been more 

lentiful there than in the oldest states 
in the world, and the wages of labour 
seem to be long rather to the 
the Genii than to the sober chronicles 
of truth.* Hence the greatest deside- 
ratum of a young colony i 1s supe srabun- 
dantly supplied, and undertakings of 
every kind, plans of every ma ugnitude, 
can be freely entered upon for the 
public good. The New Nation has 
been commercial from its birth. Its 
necessities and its gold have brought 
vessels from all countries to its shores; 
and the intelligence and restless activity 
of commercial men have supplanted 
the ordinary somnolence of agricultural 
settlers, and have marvellously accele- 


Europe. 


* It is to be recollected, however, 
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rated the. progress-of a society which 
all circumstances are combining rapidly 
to mature. ‘Two years have scarcely 
elapsed since tidings of the new El- 
dorgdo reached the Old World, but 
half a century seems to have rolled 
away in the interval. Then the land 
was a solitude; the noble bay of San 
Francisco lay untracked by a keel; 
the sound of its waters breaking on 
their lonely shores was nearly all 
had heard of the world of man. Now 
an actual metropolis is reflected on its 
waters. Street after street of well- 
built houses, filled with an active and 
enterprising people, and exhibiting 
every mark of commercial prosperity, 
stretch to the summit of the surround. 
ing hills, follow the windings of the 
shore from headland to headland, and 
sending back a long arm through a 
gap in the hills, builds its warehouses 
at the Golden Gate,t fronting the blue 
horizon of the Pacific. Lofty hotels, 
gay with verandahs and _ balconies, 
are seen in all quarters, replete with 
luxuries of high civilisation; while the 
fashionable restaurants present daily 
their long bills of fare, rich with the 
choicest technicalities of the Parisian 
cuisine. Scarcely a day passes but some 
cluster of sails take their way through 
the Golden Gate, bound to all quarters 
of the world. ‘* Like the magic seed 
of the Indian juggler, which grew, 
blossomed, and bore fruit before the 
eyes of the spectators, San Francisco 
seems to have accomplished in a day 
the growth of half a century.’ 

The greatest characteristic of the in- 
ferior tribes of mankind is a want of 
vital energy—an inability to develop 
their powers, or advance in the career 
of civilisation: they adhere to their 
habits and their homes with the life- 
less tenacity of the limpet to its native 
rock, Just in proportion to the vital 
energy of a people will be its e minence 
in the world’s history. Although in- 
ferior to us in some of the generous 
emotions, and confining their views 
too much to material interests, the 
Anglo-Saxons in America surpass in 
restless ene rgy even the far-famed en- 
ergy of the British ; but now the New 


that the high wages in California are not to be taken 


as a decisive proof of the people’s prosperity, for it does not proceed from the mere plentiful- 


ness of money, 


but it is rendered necessary by the distance from which all the necessaries 


of life have to be brought, and the consequent expense attending their importation. 
¢ The entrance to the harbour of San Francisco, 
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Nation promises to outdo them in turn, 
toexcel them in the very qualities where- 
in they themselves have excelled. It 
would be premature at present, when 
their society is still in a chaotic state, 
to pronounce sentence on the moral 
character of the future nation. It is 
to be hoped that when the awful 
hunger for gold shall have subsided, 
and a he althy salm shall have succeeded 
the present feverish passion for wealth 
and enjoyment, society, like a calming 
sea, will begin to reflect more of the 
image of Heaven; yet there is only 
too much reason to fear that human 
reason will predominate over the higher 
quality of faith, and that the wisdom 
of man will supplant the inspired dic- 
tates of Revelation. But in all the 
human qualities of our nature, they have 
already exhibited an energy and abi- 
lity such as the world has never beheld. 

The wild chaotic elements of the nation 
have shown aremarkable affinity among 
themselves, and the people an aptitude 
unparalleled for becoming an organised 
state. Endurance and daring, shrewd- 
ness and versatility, will be the birth- 
right of the future nation, for blood and 
circumstances have stamped those qua- 

lities on their fathers. A new world 
and a new ocean are open to its ca- 
reer; and both the configuration of 
the world around it, and the qualities 
of the men within it, seem to presage 
a brilliant destiny for the Empire of the 
West. 

It is an astonishing progress that of 
the human race. The nations do not 
advance abreast, nor is the progress of 
each continuous. In early times we 
find one far ahead of the rest—the 
sole fountain of knowledge and civilis- 
ation—drawing all others to its light, 
or conquering ‘them by its arms. Ni- 
neveh and Babylon, "Persia, Greece, 
Rome, rose in turn to the zenith; and 
as each ‘universal empire” arose, its 
predecessors were not only eclipsed, 
but they commenced a downward pro- 
gress, which had degradation or bar- 
barism for itsterminus. Since the fall 
of ancient Rome, we have seen Italy 
under the Popes, Spain under the suc- 
cessors of Ferdinand and Isabella, rise 
into the ascendant, and again fall back 
intoapathy andimpotence. Afteralong 
struggle, in which all civilised nations 
took part, we have receutly aeen Eng- 
land emerge first, and France second, 
from the strife for supremacy ; but in 
the latter nation the national efflor- 
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escence seems already past, and in her 
brave but pleasure-seeking multitudes, 
the seeds of decay are paving the way 
for her successor, which may already 
be seen rising into colossal size amid 
the mists and snows of the North. The 
supremacy of France has ever been on 
land, and so also will be its successor’s : 
the sea, the isles, and the New World 
are for ever the heritage of the Anglo- 
Saxons. The firmest, the most glorious 
of empires cannot win for itself im- 
mortality. Long-continued prosperity 
in nations, as in individuals, saps the 
foundations of the higher qualities of 
our nature, and renders them no longer 
fit to be the leaders of human progress 
and civilisation. It was this that ut- 
terly destroyed Babylonia, Persia, and 
Egypt; it was this that prostrated the 
giant power of Rome ; it is this that 
will ever cause the leadership of nations 
to pass from one people to another to 
the end of time. It isa strange yet 
instructive subject of reflection, this 
rise and fall of empires. There is no 
mystery about it—no Fate, as the old 
Greeks or the modern Atheists would 
say. Here, as in everything else, men 
are free agents, and reap the fruits of 
their actions. As long as a nation’s 
religious principles can withstand the 
corrupting influence of long-continued 
success and artificial civilisation, she 
has nothing to fear—the Shekinah will 
surround her still; but to do so im- 
mortally, alas! would be more than 
human. The black drop which Ma- 
homet’s good angel squeezed from his 
heart must first be expressed from those 
of the whole species. 

It is a singular circumstance in the 
world’s history, that, up to the pre- 
sent times, no great maritime or colo- 
nising empire has ever existed on the 
shores of the Pacific. Possessing a 
length of seaboard far surpassing that 
of the Atlantic, and gemmed with isles 
of remarkable fe rtility, suitable alike 
for colonies or for entrepots—the na- 
= that people its shores, from the 

Cape of Good Hope to the Icy Sea, 
from the Straits of Behring to Cape 
Horn, have never carried the torch of 
knowledge to other isles or countries, 
never embarked an army on its waters. 
Never, even for the gains of commerce, 
spread their sails out of sight of land ; 
never, either from the ports of China 
and Hindostan, where powerful em- 
pires have existed from the dawn of 
history—nor from Arabia, where, un- 
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der Islamism, the most warlike and 
daring empire grew up that the world 
ever saw—nor from the opposite shores 
of Africa and America, where hu- 


manity, at least within the records ot 


history, seems ever to have stagnated, 
has a nation sent forth its colonies to 
cultivate the isles, or an emperor sent 
his squadrons to capture them. The 
Isles of the Indian Archipelago, teem- 
ing with fruits and blossoms, floating 
like baskets of flowers amid the azure 
waters of the Pacific—a labyrinth of 
beauty, where the very tides die away 
in the coloured shadows of gorgeous 
woods and sunlit mountain- pes aks, and 
the waves languish away in the em- 
brace of those lovely brides of the 
sea—those gorgeous islands where 
Cybele still sits crowned in the soli- 
tude, have never yet yielded their 
riches to civilised man. But the hand 
of Providence is bringing a new race 
to the shores of that solitary sea. Eng- 
land, the Queen of the Seas, the great 
coloniser of the earth, has within the 
last century built up an empire in Hin- 
dostan, as wonderful as if it had been 
the work of Eastern genii ; still more 
recently it has poured the benefits of 
civilisation and the gigantic powers of 
the Anglo-Saxon race into the Aus- 
tralian world, and within half the life. 
time of man has reared a British em- 
pire at the Antipodes, But yesterday 
the enterprise of an individual has 
penetrated the wilderness of Borneo, 
cleared its seas of their infesting pirates, 
placed himself on the throne of Sara- 
wak, and reared in the very heart of 
Paganism a temple to the God of the 
Christians. These are glorious ex- 
ploits for England ; no other nation 
ean parallel them even in miniature : 
they have given immortality to her re- 

nown, and she will be honoured as 
parent by half the world to the end of 
time. What adestiny! It seems to 
crown her with a glory higher than 
earth could bestow, 

But if from the realms of Australia 
we turn our eyes to the north, the cur- 
tain is seen rising upon a new nation ; 
and from the shores of California the 


* We say at present, because ere long their territory will be enlarged. 


the “ placers” 


The New Nation, 


| Jan, 


Anglo-Saxon race is already spreading 
ont to meet its brethren from the south, 
How sublime that meeting in the heart 
of the Pacific! Setting out from a 
little island in the German Oc ean, 
the children of England have fought 
their way through wilderness and over 
mountain, through hordes of savage 
men, and across the tempests of ocean ; 
they have spanned the world in their 
march ; they have travelled from the 
lands of the rising to the home of the 
setting sun ; and now, in triumph and 
in joy, reunite amid the solitude of the 
Indian seas. What a theme for the 
poet! Since the dispersion of Babel, 
no such meeting has earth witnessed, 
It is the denouement of an epic—of an 
epic recounting the war between Man 
and Nature, and ending with seating 
him in her last asylum. 

The country in w rhich the New Nation 
is growing up is a region extending at 
present* for 500 miles along the shores 
of the Pacific, and stretching 150 miles 
inland, from the sea to the summit of 
the Sierra Nevada. The ground of 
the maritime district slopes gradually 
up to a chain of mountains called the 
Coast Range, which run from north 
to south, dividing the region into 
two nearly equal parts. Between the 
Coast Range and the Sierra Nevada 
lies a long “valley some fifty miles in 
width, Through the upper part of 
this valley flows the Sacramento river, 
which, tuking its rise in the northern 
extremity of California, flows south- 
ward for 250 miles, and forms a june. 
tion with the San Joaquin, which 
flows an equal distance from the oppo- 
site quarter; and thus united, they 
force a passage through the Coast 
Range to the sea. This vast valley 
has evidently been at some remote 
period the bed of a lake. Its soil is 
very rich, and permeated by numerous 
streams from the Sierra; and with a 
proper system of draining and embank- 
ment, it would undoubtedly be capable 
of producing every crop, except sugar- 
cane, now cultivated in the Atlantic 
States of the Union, and will by-and- 
by support a numerous population. 


As soon as all 


are occupied, and the quantity ef gold diminishes, the fresh comers from the 


Old States will, in defiance of all authority, foray southwards—the more especially as the 


Spanish half of California is also thought to be rich in mines. 


” 


tenant Buffam, 


* From the accounts of Lieu- 


says Sir R. Murchison, “ it seems probable that the mountains of the lower 


province will prove as conspicuously rich in silver and copper as those of Upper California 


have been in gold.” 
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Its climate, as well as its soil, is the 
best in California. ‘io the east of this 
valley rise the foot-hills of the Sierra 
Nevada, which are some twenty miles 
in breadth, and stretch away to the 
base of the great Snowy chain. These 
foot-hills are the Gold Region. It is 
in the ravines and water-courses which 
intersect them that 100,000 men are 
now eagerly engaged in the hunt for 
gold. The maritime district, the land 
between the Coast Range and the sea, 
possesses good soil, but is at present 
almost barren for want of water. 

From the amenity and beauty of its 
climate, California has been styled the 
* New Italy.” “‘ Stretching along the 
mild coast of the Pacific,” says C olonel 
Fremont, in his report to Congress, 
“ with a general elevation of its plains 
and valley: ys of only a few feet above 
the level of the sea, and backed by the 
long and lofty wall of the Sierra, mild- 
ness and geniality may be assumed to 
be the characteristic of its climate. 
The inhabitants of the corresponding 
Jatitudes on the Atlantic side of the 
Continent can with difficulty imagine 
the soft air and southern productions 
under the same latitudes in the mari- 
time region of Upper California. The 
singular beauty and purity of the sky 
in ‘the south of' this region, is charac- 
terised by Humboldt as a rare pheno- 
menon, and all travellers realise the 
truth of the description.” Complaints 
of the climate are sometimes made by 
emigrants, but it is its novelty, not 
its inferiority, that discontents them. 
“Tt is so unlike that from which they 
come,” says Mr. Taylor, ‘ that they 
cannot readily appreciate its advan- 
tages, or become reconciled to its ex- 
tremes of dry and wet.” A Californian 
would be as much surprised, he adds, 
that people could live through the 
winter of New England “ as any im- 
migrant ever has been at what he has 
seen or felt in California.” 

Tn one respect California, like all the 


rest of the regioa lying to the west of 


the Andes and Rocky “Mountains, dif- 
fers widely from the country to the 
astward of them. When the first 
emigrants landed on the Atlantic shores 
of America they found the whole coun- 
try overspread with luxuriant forests, 
and the soil covered with rich mould, 
the accumulation of decaying foliage 
through untold centuries. But in 
Califorpia forests are a-wanting, fire- 
wood is scarce, and the timber for 


houses, &c., is all imported;t while 
the unprotec ‘ted soil, though of good 
fertility, is alternately baked by. the 
sun-heat, or washed aw ay by the hur- 

ricanes and deluging rains of the wet 
season. ‘ West of the foot-hills of 
the Sierra Nevada, the forests of Cali- 
fornia are limited to some scattering 
groves of oak in the valleys and along 
the borders of the streams, and of red 
wood on the ridges and in the gorges 
of the hills, sometimes extending into 
the plains. Some of the hills are 
covered with dwarf shrubs, which may 
be used as fuel ; but with these ex- 
ceptions, the whole territory presents 
a surface without trees or shrubbery.” 
This deficiency of wood in California, 
as well as that on the Eastern Prairies, 
has been ingeniously enough ascribed 
to the growth of long dry grass which 
overspreads the country, and which, 

easily taking fire, would envelope the 
woods with flame, and thus destroy 
them. But the effect is rather to be 
attributed to some primary disposition 
of nature, aided by the constant havoc 
made by the Indians in procuring fuel 
and logs for their huts ; for if forests 
had been there, the prairie-grass could 
not. 

Let us endeavour now to form, from 
scattered passages in Mr. Taylor's 
work, some idea of the social condi- 
tion of the New Nation, and to present 
some characteristic scenes from the 
every-day life of the people. When 
the first influx of population took 
place, he says— 


“* Society was for the time cast into new 
forms, or rather deprived of any fixed form. 
A man, on coming to California, could no more 
expect to retain his old nature unchanged, 
than he could retain in his lungs the air he 
had inhaled on the Atlantic shore. The most 
immoderate and striking change which came 
upon the immigrants was an increase of 
activity, and proportionately, of reckless and 
daring spirit. . . . Men were not trou- 
bled with the ups and downs of business, 
when it was so easy for one of any enterprise 
to recover his foothold. Ifa person lost his 
all, he was perfectly indifferent; two weeks 
of hard work gave him enough to start ou, 
and two months, with the usual luck, quite 
reinstated him. . . . There was some- 
thing exceedingly hearty, cordial, and en- 
couraging in the character of social inter- 
course, . . . The most common excesses 
into which Californians run are drinking and 
gambling. . . . To give the gambling 
community their due, their conduct was much 
mure orderly and respectable than it is wont 
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to be in other countries.(?) This, however, 
is not so much a merit of their own possess- 
ing, as the effect of a strong public sentiment 
in favour of preserving order. . . . There 
were bundreds of monte and faro tables, 
which were crowded nightly till a late hour, 


and where the most inveterate excesses of 


gaming might be witnessed ;” and this at a 
time when the population of San Francisco 
was only “estimated at fifteen thousand! 

Hundred s of instances might be 
adduced to show that the worst passions of 
our nature were speedily developed in the air 
of California; but the one grand lesson of the 
st ‘ttlement and organisation of the country is 
of a character that ennobles the race. ° 
After what has been said it will appear na- 
tural that California should be the most de- 
mocratic country in the world. A man who 
would consider his fellow beneath him, on 
account of his appearance or occupation, would 
have some difficulty in living peaceably in 
California. The security of the country is 
owing, in no small degree, to the plain, prac- 
tical development of what the French reve- 


rence as an abstraction under the name of 


Fraternité. To sum up all in three words— 
LABOUR IS RESPECTABLE.” 


The almost total absence of females 
in California has proved, and will prove 
for some years to come, very injurious 
to society, and to individual moral lity. 
Home—that bundle of sweet ties, so 
deservedly dear to all mankind—is a 
word unknown in its true sense in Ca. 
lifornia. Home there, as yet, has no 
attraction ; the purifying and restrain- 
ing ties of the family circle have no 
existence. The roof-tree covers no 
hallows d precin¢ tS: the house is a 
needful but unloved shelter from the 
storm, or a depot for merchandise ; 
and its male inmate spends all his lei- 
sure in places of public resort. More- 
over, the innocent or humanising amuse- 
ments of old countries are yet in their 
infancy, or altogether unknown ; and 
as men will have relaxation of some 
kind, the Californians seek it in the sa- 
loons of the hotels, or in the noisome 
heated atmosphere and motley groups 
that surround the faro-table, in ‘drink- 
ing and gambling. No greater blessing 
to the morals, as well as to the com- 
forts of the rising state could be desired, 
than the introduction into that male 
nation of an adequate proportion of 
the gentler sex. ‘The New Nation, i in 
regard to their social ties, are in the 
rough unsettled state of the Romans 
under Romulus, and no second Rape of 
the Sabines is possible to relieve them 
from their dilemma :— 


Lire AT THE Mines.—“It would have 

been an interesting study for a phil —— 
to note the different effects which sudden en- 
richment produced upon different persons, es- 
pecially those whose lives had previously been 
passed in the midst of poverty and privation, 
The most profound scholar in human nature 
might here have learned something which all 
his previous wisdom and experience could 
never teach. It was not precisely the deve- 
lopment of new qualities in the man, but the 
exhibition of changes and contrasts of cha- 
racter, unexpected and almost unaccountable. 
The world-cld moral of gold was completely 
falsified(?). ‘Those who were unused to la- 
bour, whose daily ounce or two seemed a 
poor recompense for weary muscles and flag- 
ging spirits, might carefully hoard their 
gains; but those whose hardy fibre grappled 
with the tough earth as naturally as if it 
knew no fitter play, and made the coarse 
gravel and rocky strata yield up their precious 
grains, were as profuse as princes, and as 
open-hearted as philanthropists. Weather- 
beaten tars, wiry delving Irishmen, and 
stalwart foresters from the wilds of Missouri, 
became a race of Sybarites and Epicureans. 
Secure in possessing the Open Sesame to the 
exhaustless treasury under their feet, they 
gave free rein to every whim or impulse 
which could possibly be gratified. . 
It was frequently remarked that the Orego- 
nians, though accustomed all their lives to 
the most simple, solid, and temperate fare, 
went beyond every other class of miners in 
their fondness for champagne, and all kinds 
of cordials and choice liquors.” 


We do not know what ‘‘ world-old 
moral of gold” Mr. Taylor refers to ; 
but certainly that pretty ancient one, 
beginning “Seta beggar on horseback,” 
receives remarkable corroboration from 
his narrative. The only class who were 
provident of their gains, as he tells us, 
were those ‘ unused to labour”—that 
is to say, persons who had formerly 
been in good circumstances, and who 
had therein learned self-restraint. The 
Indian savage, to whom luxury in any 
shape is a stranger, will drink himself 
to death beside a broached barrel of 
*‘fire-water;” while a gentleman, whose 
cellar is stocked with the choicest wines, 
would feel himself degraded by the 
slightest excess :— 


‘At the mines,” he says (and the sentence 
which we have italicised is worthy of atten- 
tion, as it points out the main cause of the 
New Nation’s ability in forming itself into an 
organised state), “I found plenty of men 
who were not outwardly distinguishable from 
the inveterate trapper or mountaineer, but 
who, a year before, had been patientless 
physicians, briefless lawyers, and half-starved 
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editors. It was this infusion of intelligence 
which gave the gold-hunting communities, 
notwithstanding their barbaric exterior and 
mode of life, an order and individual secu- 
rity which at first sight seemed little less 
than marvellous.” 


Strange characters and adventures 
were to be met with there :— 


“One ofthe most amusing cases I saw 
was that of a company of Englishmen from 
New South Wales, who had been on the 
Mokelumne about a week at the time of my 
visit. They had only landed in California 
two weeks previous, and this was their first 
experience of gold-digging. One of them, a 
tall strong-limbed fellow, who had served 
seven years as a private of cavalry, was un- 
ceasing in his ex ye itions of wonder and 
delight. ‘ This is a great country!’ he would 
exclaim. ‘ Here a man can dig up as much 
goold in a day as he ever saw in all his life. 
Haven't I got already more than I know 
what to do with, an’ [’ve only been here a 
week ? An’ to think ’at I come with never 
a single farthing in my pocket! An’ the 
Frenchman down the hill there, him ‘at sells 


wittles, he wouldn’t trust me for a piece of 


bread—the devil take him! ‘If ye've no 
money, go an’ dig some,’ says he; ‘ people 
dig here o’ Sundays all the same.’ ‘I'll dig 
o’ Sundays for no man, ye bloody villain r 
says I; ‘Ill starve first.’ An’ I didn’t—an’ 
I had a hungry belly too. But o’ Monday I 
dug nineteen dollars, an’ o’ Tuesday twenty- 
three, an’ o’ Friday two hundred an’ eighty- 
two dollars, in one lump as big as your fist ; 
an’ all for not working on Sundays. Was 
there ever such a country in the world!” 


The simple- hearted fellow “repe sated 
his story from morning to night,” says 
Mr. Taylor, ‘and in the fulness of his 
heart, communicated it to every new 
face he saw.” We fear his tale would 
be told to deaf ears. In California 
‘men dig on Sundays all the same.” 
In their greed for the gains and the 
pleasures “of the world, they have no 
time to give to heaven. They take 
their blessings as if they owed them to 
no one but their own right hand. It 
is a pitiful wisdom, it is a short-sighted 
reason that does this. There is nothing 
either in heaven or on earth that human 
scepticism will not cavil at, and we are 
all too prone to disbelieve whatever 
goes against our desires. But though 
men may differ as to what day of the 
week the Sabbath should be held on, or 
as to the exact degree of strictness with 
which it should be kept—that its ob- 
servance is decreed in the words of Re- 
velation was never for a moment doubt- 


ful to any one who was willing to give 
one day in seven to the service of his 
Maker, and the preparation for the life 
to come. Inthe many works published 
on California, we have been unable to 
discover any mention of a respect for 
the Sabbath among its people; and 
although San Francisco contained some 
fifty thous and inhabitants last spring, 
the building of a church (so far as we 
can discover) has never been thought 
of. 

We have already alluded to the 
energy of the people, and the remark- 
able ‘growth of San Francisco, and we 
now quote from Mr. Taylor’s remarks 
on this subject :— 


“Every new comer in San Francisco,” 
says he, “is overtaken with a sense of com- 
plete bewilderment. The mind, however it 
may be prepared for an astonishing condition 
of affairs, cannot immediately push aside its 
old instincts of value and ideas of business, 
letting all past experiences go for nothing, 
and casting all its faculties into action, inter- 
course with its fellows, or advancement in 
any path of ambition, and into shapes of 
which it never before imagined. As in the 
turn of the Dissolving Views, there is a pe- 
riod when the scene wears neither the old 
nor the new phase, but the vanishing images 
of the one and the growing perceptions of the 
other are blended in painful and misty con- 
fusion, so one knows not whether he is awake 
or in some wonderful dream. Never have I 
had so much difficulty in establishing satis- 
factorily to my own senses the reality of what 
I saw and heard. 

“* Verily the place was in itself a marvel!” 
he exclaims three weeks later. “To say that it 
was daily enlarged by from twenty to thirty 
houses may not sound very remarkable, after 
all the stories that have been told ; yet this, 
for a country which imported both lumber 
and houses, and where labour was ten dol- 
lars a-day (and in a town with only twenty 
thousand inhabitants) is an extraordinary 
growth. The rapidity with which a ready- 
made house is put up and inhabited strikes 
the stranger in San Francisco as little short 
of magic. He walks over an open lot in his 
before-breakfast stroll—the next morning a 
house complete, with a family inside, blocks 
up his way. He goes down to the bay and 
looks out on the shipping —two or three days 
afterwards, a row of storehouses, staring him 
in the face, intercept the view.” 


In December, 1849, he tells us in 
another place, a fire broke out in 
San Francisco by which— 


“Twenty-five houses were burnt, and nearly 
an acre of ground laid bare. In a week after, 
such was the extraordinary energy of the 
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sufferers, that the site was already hatf co- 
vered with houses built and building. While 
the fire was still burning, one of the parties, 
who had lost most heavily by the contlagra- 
tion, bargained for and purchased lumber to 
rebuild his house; and before six o'clock the 
same evening, he had concluded and signed a 
contract with a builder to reconstruct his 
house in sixteen days under a penalty.” 


The gold region of California em- 
braces the extensive range of hills which 
rise on the eastern side of the Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin, and which 
extend inland to the base of the main 
ridge of the Sierra Nevada. They are 
intersected by rivers, running from 
east to west, at irregular distances of 
from twenty to thirty miles apart ; and 
it is in the beds of some of these 
streams, and in the dry ravines (or 
‘gulches’) of the mountains that the 
gold has hitherto been found. There 
the precious ore exists in flakes or 
spangles, infinitely more abundant than 
in any other known gold tract in the 
world. And as if to facilitate the col- 
lection of her golden treasures, Nature 
has placed, almost in close vicinity, 
mines of quicksilver. In order to show 
the value of this metal as a collector of 
the golden dust, we may mention that 
a heap of refuse earth left by the com- 
mon rocker (i. e., machine for washing 
gold from the soil), after ten thousand 
dollars had been washed from it, yielded 
another thousand to a rocker in which 
quicksilver was used. When the quick- 
silver mines are once in full operation, 
the present high price of this metal will 
be much reduced, its use will become 
universal at the ‘ diggings,” and the 
annual golden harvest be greatly in- 
creased. 

Many writers have not hesitated to 
predict, from the seemingly enormous 
mass of gold which California contains, 
acomplete revolution in the present mo- 
netary system of the world; but such 
views, if not altogether groundless, are 
at least very much exaggerated. There 
are two opinions generally entertained 
in regard to the future produce of this 
gold region, which, however well- 
founded they may appear to the pub- 
lic in general, receive no countenance 
from men of science. The first of these 
is, that as all (?) the rivers of the 
district furnish gold, therefore the 
whole mountainous district through 
which these rivers flow (some four 
hundred or five hundred miles in 


length) is equally rich in the precious 
ore .— 


“We must protest against the inference,” 
says an able geologist, in noticing Mr. Ly- 
man’s opinion on this subject, “ that all these 
‘many hundreds of miles’ are as richly auri- 
ferous as the tract which he really explored 
and ably describes. As well might we take 
the northernmost of the works on the eastern 
flank of the Ural beyond Petropavlosk, and 
the southernmost on the Tashlan, and say, 
that throughout a mountainous region having 
a width varying from two to three degrees of 
longitude, and a length of nine degrees of 
latitude, gold was actively worked ; the truth 
being, that gold has only been found to be 
worth the cost of extraction at about ten very 
limited localities in all that Uralian chain, 
six hundred miles in length.” 


The more enthusiastic speculators 
on this subject suffer themselves, at 
times, to lose sight of the reality, 
In the words of one of Ryan's com. 
rades, “they forget how far they 
may go before they come to what 
we miners call a likely place.” More- 
over, Mr. Lyman himself, in attempt- 
ing to trace the gold to its native 
rocks, found plenty of quartz vein- 
stones, but could detect little or no 
gold in them. In fact the whole 
chain of the Andes and Rocky Moun- 
tains, from north to south, 1s essen- 
tially composed of the same rocks, yet 
it is only at intervals, few and far be- 
tween, that the detritus on its flanks 
is found to be auriferous. 

The next opinion is, that upon the 
introduction of science into California, 
and the formation of companies, deep 
mines will be opened in all directions, 
and an inexhaustible store of gold thus 
opened up. Now, inthe whole history 
of gold-seeking, no deep mines have ever 
succeeded ; and the result of the Spa- 
niards’ experiments in the solid rock 
has been handed down to us in their 
proverb, that “he who mines for gold 
will be ruined.” Gold—which, in the 
form of lumps, threads, and flakes, is 
found chiefly in veins of quartz inter- 
secting the Primary or Paleozoic group 
of rocks—is always most abundant 
near the surface. Unlike all other 
ores, it has been found to diminish in 
quantity as the veins recede from the 
surface; or to be diffused in such 
minute and separate threads in the 
hard rocks, as to render its extraction 
well nigh, if not quite ruinous. The 
whole history of gold mining, whether 
practised by Spanish, English, or Rus- 
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sian companies, proves this remarkable 
fact beyond a doubt. This peculiar 
distribution of the ore explains why 
the greatest quantities of gold dust, 
and the largest lumps of gold should 
be constantly found in rubbish, gravel, 
sand, or clayey beds ; for as the cream 
of the ore is contained in the upper 
portions of rocks, and as all the earth’s 
surface has undergone great abrasion 
and wearing away, so the greatest 
quantity of the gold cannot now be 
ound in its native rock, but in the al- 
Invial drift or debris derived from the 
former surfaces of the auriferous vein- 
stones. Deep mines, we repeat, have 
never succeeded. So hard is the rock 
in which gold is originally imbedded, 
and so minute and so diffused are the 
filaments of the ore, that it is only by 
means of this gradual abrasion, or when 
Providence, through the grand opera- 
tions of nature, shatters the masses of 
auriferous mountains, that the precious 
metal becomes available to the use of 
man. This was strongly exemplified 
some two centuries ago, among the 
Andes of Bolivia, where “the lightning, 
having struck the projecting point of a 
great quartz-vein, and shivered the 
mountain-side into fragments, spread 
out in the detritus a considerable local 
supply of gold, which all man’s engi- 
neering capacity would never have en- 
abled him to obtain except with enor- 
mous loss.” 


A natural but important effect of 


this superficial distribution of gold is 
apparent in history ; for while the gold 
tracts worked by the ancients in the 
Spanish Peninsula, and the many other 
places in the Old World once known to 
be auriferous, are long since exhausted, 
the old silver mines of Spain, being 
re-opened at greater depths, and with 
increased skill, are at this moment 
eminently productive. And in like 
manner the silver mines of South 
America, says Humboldt, so far from 
being exhausted, are likely to prove 
more productive than ever, if ordinary 
skill were applied to them. California 
certainly contains gold in greater quan- 
tity than any other place with which 
we are acquainted; and as the whole 
powers of modern science will be ap- 
plied to the extraction of the ore, it is 
— that mining may succeed there 
etter than it haddone elsewhere; but it 
is equally certain that the ravines and 
water-courses will ever continue to sup- 
ply the ore in the greatest abundance 
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and most profitably. It must, moreover, 
be remembered, that if California be 
the richest of all known gold regions, 
it is also the most numerously and 
energetically worked ; and there can- 
not be a doubt that, though the country 
may long continue to yield gold in 
small quantities, the precious metal 
will soon be so much exhausted as to 
offer no inducement for continued im- 
migration, and the great mass of the 
people must by-and-by have recourse, 
as in other countries, to the pursuits 
of commerce and of agriculture. The 
Age of Gold will be a short one in Ca- 
litornia, as it has been everywhere 
else ; but it will not pass away until 
its mission is accomplished. And that 
mission is, to overcome the obstacles 
of nature, to assemble an energetic and 
remarkable people on the distant shores 
of the Pacific, and to found, in a loca- 
lity of all others most advantageous for 
it, an Anglo-Saxon Empire of the 
West. 

If, from the absence of wood, the 
soil of California be too much exposed 
to the great heats of the dry, and to 
the hurricanes of the wet season, it has 
at least this advantage, that the labour 
required in most of the old States to 
fell the forests and clear the ground 
for seed, is here unnecessary : and as 
soon as the diggings cease to be very 
productive, and prices in consequence 
fall, the more fertile districts will begin 
to be cultivated. But the spirit of the 
people (though singularly versatile) is 
not. agricultural: too much restlessness, 
it seems tous, mingles with their energy 
to let them settle quietly down to the 
culture of the soil. Look at them in 
the mines of the mountains—at the 
monté and faro tables in the towns. 
They would leap at wealth with a 
bound ; they will endure anything, risk 
anything, to be rich at once. They 
would rather stake their all on a dash- 
ing venture than make success certain 
by a slow and cautious advance. This 
is the spirit of commerce, with its risks 
and prizes—not of agriculture. Look 
at their love of speculation, and the 
shrewdness with which they speculate 
—at the rapidity and boldness of their 
calculations, and the vigour with which 
they carry them into effect. There is 
not a man in the country but whatisa 
knowing hand at a bargain, and a 
ready-reckoner of chances. All this 
shrewdness and bold enterprise would 
be lost in the calm pursuits of agricul. 

I 
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ture. The spirit of the people is in 
unison with the natural destinies of the 
country: both the men and the cir- 
eumstances show that the 

California will be eminently 
cial. In agriculture she wiil be sur- 
passed by many states, — 
not only a superior soil, but in which, 
from the comparative seare ity of mo- 
ney, the labours of culture can be had 

far more cheaply. The rich alluvial 
flats of the basin of the Mississippi will 
for long pour their cere: il stores across 
the Isthmus of Panama ae the Cali- 
fornian ports; until by-and-by the thou- 
sand isles of the Pacifice— if possib le, 
still more prolific, where land is still 
cheaper, and whence the transit to the 
Golden Land is shorter and easier— 
will render all such supplies from east- 
ern America superfluous. Yes; what- 
ever may be the fertility of California, 
her career will be commercial. ‘The 
prolificness of the Libyan plains, the 
granary of the ancient world, 
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eould 
not tempt Carthage from her destiny, 
though it wonderfully assisted her in 
her glorious career. And here a might- 
ier destiny is awaiting the New Nation 
than ever the sons of Hanno dreamt of; 
a prospect before which the glories 
of Tyre and of Carthage sink into 
insignificance. Not even the mag- 
nificent harbour of the Golden Horn, 
in which security, depth, and ex- 
panse are combined, can rival the 
peerless landlocked Bay of San Fran- 
cisco. How shall we 
You are sailing along the high coast 
of California, when sudd« ay a gap 
is seen, as if the rocks had been rent 
asunder; you leave the open ocean 
and enter the strait. The mountains 
tower so high on either hand that it 
seems but a stone’s throw from your 
vessel to the shore, though in re ality it 
is a mile. Slowly advancing, an hour's 
sail brings you to where the strait 
grows still narrower; and lo! before 
you, rising from the very middle of the 
waters, a steep rock towers aloft like a 
giant warder of the strait. Were that 
rock but fortified, not all the fleets in 
the world could force the passage. You 
gaze back on the grim rock as you 
emerge from its shi: adows ; and so land. 
locked does the scene appear, that you 
could fancy the mountains had fallen 
in since you passed, and blocked up for 
ever your path to the ocean. You turn 
tolook ahead, andlo! ascene as wonder. 
ful again lies before you. Youare in an 


describe it ? 
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inland sea !—you are in Francisco Bay, 
To your right lies the Golden City— 
at a distance in front rise the st ep 
shores, and all round you an e xpa inse 
of wales —a lake for calmness, a sea for 
extent—in which the fleets of the world 
might ride at anchor. San Francisco 
will be the entrepdt of nations, th 
emporium of the East and West. High 
prices, an d the absorption of the peop le 
in gold-secking, will long cause it to 
import every thing, and the deficiene y 
of wood and the want of coal will im. 
pede anything like manufactures ; even 
her ships will for long be built in the 
harbours of the Atlantic. But her mer- 
chants will be the brokers, her halls the 
exchange of the Pacific. Turn to the 
map, and you willsee therare advantages 
of her pt sition. The whole Pacific, 
with its countless isles, lies open to 
her enterprise ; the Australian conti- 
nent and the realms of Hindostan will 
reciprocate her commerce; and the 
Gate fronts the harbour of 
Canton and the mouth of the Yangtze- 
Kiang, the great artery of Chinese 
traflic. Instead of the tedious route 
by the Cape of Good Hope, steam-ves- 
sels from California will carry the pro- 
os of China, India, and the Isles to 
the Isthmus of Darien, and shorten by 
a a f the voyage to Europe and East- 
ern America. ‘he very winds and 
currents combine to favour the new 
region, and a vessel from Cape Horn, 
says Mr, King, | ke ping. well out 
to sea, will arrive sooner at San Fran- 
cisco than at the intermediate ports on 
the South American coast. 

This is no common fortune for the 
New Nation. Even in ancient times 
the ane: of the East, the caravan 
which struggled throu: gh the Syrian 
Deserts, was able to raise princely ci- 
ties in its path. In the heart of the 
desert, small the solitudes of a sandy 
sea, it reared the mighty structures, the 
beautiful columns and palaces of queen- 
ly Palmyra—and built at the now de- 
serted fountain-heads of the Leontes, 
as a halting-place for caravans between 
the rocky chains of Lebanon and Anti- 
Lebanon, the still wonderful edifices 
of ruined Balbek. Egypt, Byzantium, 
Venice, since then have grown rich 
upon the commerce of the East; and 
the discovery of the Cape of Good 
Hope, tedious and perilous though that 
periplus be, for long poured ‘wealth 
into the coffers of the Duteh, and made 
the merchants of Amsterdam the bank. 


Golden 
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ers of the world. Almost in our own 
day, a partial monopoly of that trade 
has raised a company of English mer- 
chants to be the lords of Hindostan. 
In less than a century they have fought 
their way to supreme dominion, and 
now rule paramount from the Himalayas 
to the sea. They have done their mis- 
sion quickly, energetically, like men 
who feel they have an arduous task to 
aceomplish in a short day. They have 
not slumbered a moment, and events 
now show that they had not a moment 
to slumber. They have placed them- 
selves erect on the throne of Hindo- 
stan, and now are able to stand there 
alone. It is well; for a new power, as 
energetic, destined to be far more nu- 
merous, is now settling on the oppo- 
site shore of the Pacifie—a power which 
will traffic with the strong, but sup- 
plant the weak and indolent. It is 
well; for the trade of China is passing 
from their hands. It is well; for the 
navy of England, their nurse and 
guardis An, will ere long be overmatched 
in the Eastern seas. The commerce 
of China and the Isles will flow across 
the Isthmus of Darien; part of the 
Australian trade, and nearly all that 
of India which cannot find its way 
, will follow the same 
The merchantmen of California 


through Egypt 
trac k, 
will transport the goods to Panama, 
and the navy of America and England 
will convey them from the Isthmus to 
the shores of Europe. 

It is a restless race that is growing 


up in California; and again we say it 
is well that the English colonies in the 
Pacific can now stand alone. The 
course of nature must ere long alter 
their political relations to their mo- 
ther-country; but let not the tie 
of blood, of old associations, of a 
common heritage of glory, be disse- 
vered among themselves. Let them 
stand together. Let India hold fast 
by Chusan and Sarawak; let New 
Zealand and Australia be twins in 
heart as they are in position, and 
stretch out the hand of fellowship to 
their brethren in the north, and no 
power on land or sea can _ prevail 
against them. It is not in war that 
their brotherhood need be tested. Let 
them work into each other’s hands in 
peace—let a fraternal spirit and a 
community of interest prevs ail amongst 
them, and that is enough. lt is no 
great w arlike power that i 1s arising in 
California. It will be a strong state, 
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jealous of its rights, and making itself 
everywhere respected ; but it will be 
no fighter. It will be a second Car- 
thage, without another Rome. The 
commercial spirit is ever averse to war ; 
it is impatient of taxation, and never 
fights but for profits. But let us say 
more than this. Whatever be the 
cause—whether from its thin population 
and its distance from the contagion of 
European strife, or from a view to its 
worldly interests, or from a calm wis- 
dom in its people, or what you will— 
it cannot be denied that a pacific policy 
predominates in the northern half of 
the New World. Europe, with its dense 
and heterogeneous population, has been 
the great seat of. warlike ambition, 
where civilised states have been clash- 
ing against each other for two thousand 
years; but the wide Atlantic severs 
that ¢ amp from the Anglo-Saxons in 
America; and now, still more, the 
lofty chain of the Cordilleras rises like 
a a. art of peace, to shut out from 
the Pacific shores the sounds and tur- 

moil of a warring world. Peaceful at 
heart, no military rival will force it 
into the career of arms. Yet it will 
crush without compunction all loiterers 
in its path: as it grows, it will absorb 
or push out the few tribes, Indian or 
Spanish, who lie dozing in its way. 
Yet this will not disturb its pacific 
pursuits: itself so great, the scattered 
tribes so few and so feeble, there is no 
room for a contest between them. The 
advance is unavoidable, and we believe 
that it will be made in a worthy spirit. 

Whether their neighbours be effete Eu- 
ropeans, half-breeds, or the untutored 
savage of the forest and the isles, mo- 
deration, we doubt not, will character- 
ise the expansion of the Californians. 
They will take without seruple unoe- 

cupied lands, they will grasp with avi- 
dity at the hitherto unopened mines ; 
but the xy will wring no plunder from i in- 
dividuals—the natives may still sit in 
peace beneath their vine and their fig- 
tree. Such, we hopefully believe, will 
be the advance of the new nation, and 
suchan advance is unavoidable. The ele- 
phant lifts the slumbering child from its 
path, yet thousands of insects he unknow- 
ingly crushes beneath histread, unknow- 
ingly and unavoidably. The horse, 
made for n tion, cannot stand still till 
every eminet has passed by, till every 
tiny worm has hid itself from his hoofs. 

He must go on, even though creatures 
with life as good as he are trodden into 
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dust. This is not the wanton cruelty 
of strength—it is the order of nature : 
the mission of the inferior must give 
way before his superior. Far from us 
be the palliation of inhumanity! In 
our teaching, as in our heart, we 
would uphold the spirit of fraternal 
love to all, and proclaim in the polities 
of nations, as in the affairs of private 
life, that all men are equal before God, 
and that we should ‘*do to others as 
we would be done by.” But the laws 
of Providence must be overturned ere 
indolence can keep its ground betore 
industry, ere barbarism can permanent- 
ly impede the path of civilisation. Had 
the forest and the swamp remained un- 
reclaimed, in order that the Indian or 
the Hottentot might continue to hunt 
the buffalo or bask their lazy carcases 
in the sun, many a now fertile and 
peopled region would still have been a 
wilderness, and civilisation might have 
shared the fate of the overscrupulous 
Brahmin, who died of thirst, lest by 
drinking he should destroy the animal- 
cular life which the microscope revealed 
to him. 

When Vasco Nunez de Balboa 
reached for the first time the lone 
summit of the Cordilleras, and looked, 


as it were, over the world’s edge upon 
the circumambient waters, he seemedin 
truth to have reached the final barrier 
to the journeyings of humanity. He 


little thought that over those blue 
depths would come barks from a thou- 
sand isles in that new-found ocean; 
and that the fairhaired sons of England, 
after girdling the earth in their course, 
would return over those wide waters 
to their island-home ; and that the 
shores of that Finisterre would echo 
with the joyful sounds of the homeward- 
bound. He little thought that the 
pathless jungle and the primeval forest 
that towered overhead would one day 
become the highway of nations; that 
there, as at a half-way house, would 
meet the nations of the East and West, 
and that the bustle of commerce and 
the roar of the steam-engine would 
arise where he heard only the scream 
of the wild forest-bird. Yet such, in 
reality, will soon be the case. Rail- 
roads and canals will speedily unite 
the Atlantic to the Pacific ;* and a few 
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hours’ journey will supersede the tedious 
voyage by the southern es apes. 

Betvre conc luding, we would advert 
for a moment to an error in our colo- 
nial policy, which now more than ever 
it behoves us to redeem. ‘The aspect 
of the future tells us that we have but 
a few years—a very few years, in which 
remedy will be possible. If half the 
world’s commerce is to flow across the 
Isthmus of Panama and through the 
Mexican Gulf, as most assuredly it 
soon will, of what immense value will 
our West Indian islands be! They 
lie in the very highway of the world’s 
commerce, and their possessors will 
intercept, not in war but in peace, 
a percentage of the wealth that flows 
past them. No nation but the Ame- 
ricans will ever permanently hold pos- 
session of the Isthmus; a foreign power 
would be crushed out of it, if not by 
valour, at least by the force of num- 
bers. But our islands in the Gulf we 

van hold against the world, as long as 
we maintain our maritime supremacy, 
A sudden descent might indeed wrest 
some one from us, but with a peerless 
navy we could recover it in six weeks, 
though the whole shores of the Gulf, 
from Cape Florida to the mouths of 
the Orinoco, were bristling with bayo- 
nets. These islinds we have, and 
these islands we can hold; and we 
doubt if their value be much inferior 
to that of the Isthmus itself. ‘The 
eastern harbours of the Isthmus, either 
open to the sea, too shallow for ocean- 
ships, or rendered incommodious and 
dangerous by bars at their entrance, — 
what are they, either in number or 
quality, to the noble havens of the 
adjoining islands? When we consider 
this, and the many advantages which 
these islands possess for shelter and 
re fitting, who can doubt that of the 
princely argosies engaged in the Da- 
rien trade, a large portion will ren- 
dezvous in their harbours? Look at 
Jamaica—in the very van of the islands 
—moored directly opposite the entrance 
to the future Nicaragua Canal, as if it 
had risen from the deep on purpose to 
supplement the deficiencies of the main- 
land. The Isthmus is at present little 
better than a desert; and however 
rapid may be its rise—and rapid it 


* If we do not enter here upon the important point as to the manner in which these two 
eceans would most advantageously be united, it is because the question has already been 


discussed in a late number of this Magazine, No. 


206, February, 1840. 
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will be, under the impetus of Califor- 
nian gold—still the islands have far 
the start of it. Their ports and quays, 
docks and warehouses, are ready— 
those on the Isthmus are all to make ; 
their fields are cultivated, their soil 
productive—the Isthmus is a moun- 
tain, and its sides a wilderness 

Such, briefly, are the advantages of 
our West Indian islands; and what, 
for the last eighteen years, have we 
been doing with them ? Ruining them. 
“ Quem Deus vult perdere prius  demen- 
tat,” is the sole explanation of our 
conduct. ‘There was once atime when, 
amidst a Titanic war, when Britain 
stood alone against the world in arms, 
every colony stood fast by our side, 
and even the hostile settlements sighed 
for the flag of England; but now-a- 
days ruin has come upon them in the 
bosom of peace, and made them speak 
in very bitterness of heart of separation 
from the empire that nursed them. 
Amid a thousand cries of distress and 
reproach from our colonies, once the 
very pride of the empire, and which 
must ever be the mainst: iy of its su- 
premacy, ministers sit unheeding—or, 
if pushed to the wall, give the sufferers 
—what? Constitutions! As well give 
toa dying man, for sole medicine, a 
treatise on gymnastics! Brethren are 
suffering, and we will not hear them ; 
a jewel is in our hands, and we fling it 
away. That the immense future im- 
portance of these islands is already ap- 
parent to the sharp-witted Americans, 
is beyond a doubt; and it is at this, 
the very turning-point of their fortunes, 
that the first grasp at them has been 

made. Spain is powerless, and, but 
for the power of Britain and the dread 
of her navy, Cuba would probably have 
fallen ere now beneath the stealthy 
attacks of American brigands. Com- 
mercial nations, like the Americans, 
we say again, are not fighters, but 
they are intensely greedy. ‘There is a 
constant craving in that people for 
**annexation;” and the toast of the 
three C’s* comes from the very heart 
of the nation. They will not touch a 
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stute that can defend itself, for that 
would be outlay without profits; but 
woe to those who have much to lose, 
and little to defend it with! The effete 
and the sluggard are in an especial 
manner the obj. ‘cts of their aggression ; 
for they contemn such as cumberers of 
a soil that industry could make prolific, 

and of kingdoms that energy and civi- 
lisation could make great. ‘The har- 
bours and the fertility of the West In- 
dian islands are alre: udy sorely trying 
the national honesty, and from year to 
year the temptation will increase. The 
Spanish States on the mainland are 
crumbling before them ; they are rush- 
ing from all quarters to the shores of 
the Mexican Gulf, and ere long they 
will plunge from its banks to reach the 
pearls amid its waters. England and 
America united could dare the whole 
world in arms from the coasts of China 
to the Straits of Gibraltar. With her 
noble navy joined to ours, not a foe~ 
man could set foot on our shores; nay, 
we could sweep all other flags from 
the ocean. Of all political relations, 
our amity with America is the most 
sarnestly to be desired ; and, believe us, 
no course of conduct will be more pre- 
servative of peace, than just our tak- 
ing care of our own possessions, and 
giving no temptation to our allies’ 
cupidity. 

Such are some of the reflections which 
have suggested themselves to us while 
contemplating the birth of the Califor- 
nian nation, Not unacquainted with 
the past history of empires, we have 
endeavoured, after a careful scrutiny 
of its present signs, to look with how- 
ever feeble an eye into the future, and 
to exhibit in their embryo the seeds of 
future greatness ; and have sought to 
place broadly and simply before our 
readers the main features of our sub- 
ject. It is a subject interesting alike 
to the philosopher and to the politician 
—to the man of the world, and to the 
student in his closet; and we regret 
that our space and our talents are not 
more fitted to do justice to so impor- 
tant a theme. 


* The Three C’s, viz.—Canada, Cuba, and California. 
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THE DEFENCELESS STATE OF GREAT BRITAIN.* 


Tus is the somewhat startling title of 
a book lately published, and which has 
excited considerable attention. Some 
books are read from the ad captandum 
nature of the title-page, others from 
the truth and value of the information 
they convey, and not a few from the 
extreme absurdity of the positions they 
endeavour to establish. Outrageous 
aradoxes often obtain more converts 
than clearly demonstrated theorems. All 
these separate ingredients are blended 
together with some ingenuity in the 
volume before us, and they suflicie ntly 
account for the ephemeral popularity 
it has obtained. The work is dedicated 
to the women of England, and very 
well calculated to terrify elderly ladies 
of both sexes, whose nervous tempera- 
ments are easily acted on, But we 
are sorely puzzled to discover what 
motive can have induced the worthy 
baronet to “fright the isle from its 
propriety,” with such an alarm bell, 
at a time when we are at profound 
peace with all the world—when, as 
Lord Grizzle says in ‘Tom Thumb, 
«‘we have no enemy to fight withal,” 
and no * saucy foreigners” are threat- 
ening to disturb us. Four years ago, 
indeed, when the Prince de Joinville 
put forth his pamphlet, and the Duke 
of Wellington wrote his memorable let- 
ter, the situation of aflairs was widely 
different. Louis Philippe was then 
firmly seated on his throne, the ‘* Ulys- 
ses of Modern Europe,” as he was 
called, and to all appearance one of 
the most powerful and richest mo- 
narchs in the world. He had a well- 
replenished treasury, with a numerous 
army anxious to be employed in any- 
thing or against anybody, and which 
he would for his own personal conve- 
nience have very willingly indulged in 
their laudable desire. But round went 
the circling wheel of human events, 
guided by the inscrutable hand of Pro- 
vide nee; all this was changed as sud- 
denly as the scenes are shifted in a 
dramatic spectacle, the smouldering 
volcano burst forth when least expec t- 


* «The Defenceless State of Great Britain.” 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 1850, 


ed, and France hasenough on her hands 
in home legislation, and in keeping 
ae intestine feuds, for the next ten 

vars at least, without dreaming of 
foreign conquest, or unprovoked ag- 
gression. At first, we took the w hole 
matter as a joke, and thought Sir 
Francis was quizzing us in a sort of 
preliminary Christmas Carol, although 
we are “free to confess” (to use a 
parliamentary phrase) we think the 
subject too grave for merriment. We 
had nearly read the volume through 
before we felt convinced that the au- 
thor was in earnest ; just as it requires 
two readings at least of Gibbon’s cele- 
brated fifteenth and sixteenth chapters, 
to detect the latent sneer against Chris- 
tianity, in what, at the first glance, has 
very much the aspect of an orthodox 
vindication. 

Sir Francis Head is a retired major, 
formerly in the Royal Engineers ; in 
his rank, an officer of fair military eX- 
perience, and a reasonably good au- 
thority on subjects of war, more espe- 
cially as regards the branch of the ser- 
vice to which he belonged. He ws 
Lieutenant-Governor of Upper am 
(as many may remember) in troublous 
times, and about matters connected 
with his government he wrote a book, 
now nearly forgotten—the usual fate 
of ex parte political statements, which 
are seldom received as authentic, or 
regarded by the public as sterling evi- 
dence, when the mere momentary ex- 
citement of the subject under discussion 
has passed away. But his claims to 
literary consideration rest on er 
higher and more enduring grounds, as 
bei Ing the writer of « Rough Notes 
during some rapid Journeys across the 
Pampas,” “ Bubbles from the Brun- 
nens of Nassau,” and ‘“ Stokers and 
Pokers,” three of the most sparkling 
and agreeable volumes in a lighter 
class, whic +h modern authorship j presents 
us with; admirable companions in a 
cabinet libr ary, and to be read once 
and again with incre: ising zest and sé 
tisfaction. 


By Sir Francis B, Head, Bart. London; 
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The first idea which suggested it- 
self, after the perusal of this work, was 
a repetition of the query put by the 
Cardinal Ippolito D'Este to Aric osto, 
on reading his brilliant, but rather in- 
comprehensible, poem. ‘ Dove, dia- 
volo, Messer Ludovico, avete pigliato 
tante coglionerie?” Where the devil, 
Master Ludovico, did you serape toge- 
ther this farrago of nonsense ? Whence 
on earth did Sir Francis Head conjure 
up all these imaginary dangers? ‘The 
next question we asked ourselves was, 
cnibono? What advantage will it lead 
to? ‘And what good came of it 
at last ?” quoth little Peterkin to his 
grandfather, as touching the great vic- 
tory of Blenheim. Ifthe alarmists are 
right, the sooner the eyes of the go- 
vernment and the public are opened 
the better ; but if they should h: appen 
to be mistaken, and to be making 
* much-ado about nothing,” it is quite 
as well to pause and think a little be- 
fore we rush into measures, which the 
same monitors tell us with the same 
breath will be unavailing, as no time 
will be allowed us to profit by any 
precautions. When Lord Chancellor 
Thurlow was in office, a timid col- 
league broke one morninginto his cabi- 
net, and with ghastly looks and quive r- 
ing knees informe .d him there was an in- 
surrection in the Isleof Man. ‘Pooh! 
poolf!’’ cried the Chancellor, smiling 
grufily, ‘*a storm in a wash-hand 
basin!” A bona fide invasion by a 
foreign army of 200,000 men 
tainly not to be laughed down like an 
outbreak in the ancient sovereignty 
of the Dukes of Athol, but we must be 
convinced that such an incident is in 
preparation before we set seriously 
to work to counteract it. That the 
best way of maintaining peace is to be 
ready for war, is a sound axiom ; but 
to be perpetually dreaming of a host 
of dangers, because they are possible, 
without any outward or visible sign 
that they are coming, is to live in a 
state of unhappy excitement and rvin- 
ous expense. No constitution either 
of individual or nation can endure this. 
Misp|: ced economy, and needless waste 
of public money, are extremes 
equally avoided. 

The Duke of Wellington’s letter to 
Sir John Burgoyne is quoted again, 
and again, and appealed to as a tre- 
mendous notice, the h: undwriting on 
the wall, in all its fearful distine tness ! 
No doubt the authority is of the ut- 
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most weight, and the opinion of the 
great Captain is therein expressed 
clearly and decidec ly : but the letter 
was not intended for publication, nor 
has it ever been said that his Grace 
was particularly pleased with the use 
to which it was applied. It may be 
classed with the battle of Navarino, as 
rather *‘ an untoward event.” Some 
alarm has been the consequence, with 
but little advance by the ruling autho- 
rities on the proposed road to “amend. 
ment. 

If, then, the nation and its legis. 
lators have remained ‘deaf as adders ” 
to the awful thunder of the Duke of 
Wellington, what chance is there that 
they will shake off their culpable apathy, 
or rouse from their fatal slumbers, at 
the comparatively ‘small voice” of 
Sir F. B. Head ? 

Again, —supposing e that we are as 
utte rly defenceless as we see here re- 
presented, and that our annihilation in 
three months by the first invading 
enemy is proved to a quod erat de- 
monstrandum,—although it may be 
quite right to whisper this to ourselves, 
and awaken our government if pos- 
sible, yet, we cannot for our lives dis- 
cover either the wisdom or the pa- 
triotism of taking a brazen trumpet to 
proclaim the humiliating fact to the 
world at large. 

All the arguments set forward by 
Sir F. Head are founded on premises 
he assumes to be true—a very libes 
ral application of the petitio principii. 
This mode of reasoning is very short 
and simple, and leads to rapid “deduce. 
tions when admitted ; but when ques- 
tioned, the arguer is placed in the pre- 
dicament of the notorious Spinosa, who 
exclaimed in despair: “ Give me my 
premises, or I shall never arrive at a 
conclusion.” Now, in the case before 
us, we are neither convinced of the 
pret nises, nor disposed to grant the 
conclusions. 

After telling us that in his opinion, 
and that of several other naval and 
military officers of experience, Eng- 
land is totally helpless, Sir F. Head 


premises as follows :— 


“Tn any other country but England such 
corroborating opinions would instantly have 
been deemed worthy of investigation ; but 
our statesmen of all politics had two insuper- 
able difficulties to contend with. First— 
They were perfectly sensible that as they 
did not understand the subject it would be 
extremely hazardous fer them to undertake 
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to explain it ; and second—That even if by 
great application they could succeed in doing 
so, the whole nation was so totally unac- 
quainted with even the rudiments of the art 
of protecting a great empire, that as it would 
be practically impossible to obtain the remedy 
proposed, namely, money—the less said about 
the disease the better.” 


So then, in this vast and populous 
country of twenty-eight millions, Sir 
F. Head and halt a dozen officers are 
the only individuals capable of under- 
standing and explaining a national 
question of vital importance. What 
superhuman penetration they must be 
gifted with! Equally miraculous as 


the courage and strength of mind of 


a former Lord Abercorn, of whom, 
when at college, we heard a legend 
recorded, that he could tell a ghost- 
story, so appalling in its details, that 
no one was ever found brave enough 
to endure the recital. 

At page 42, we are told “ that prior 
to the year 1808, whenever the British 
soldier came into action, he has had 
usually to perform not only his own 
duty, but by courage unknown to any 
other army, and which our opponents 
have only accounted for by declaring 
that ‘ English troops never know when 
they are beaten,’ he has almost inva- 
riably had to make up for the inexpe- 
rience of his general.” 

Before the period named, it is quite 
certain we had fallen into some disre- 
pute as a military nation, from the 
tuilure of many of our continental 
expeditions. They were undertaken 
with inadequate means, ill supported 
by the government, often too late, and 
sometimes feebly commanded. On all 
occasions, the indomitable courage of 
the soldier carried him through, while 
the nation gained no advantages and 
little credit; but the bad generals 
form the exceptions rather than the 
rule. Wolfe at Quebec, Elliott at 
Gibraltar, Clive at Plassey, Aber- 
crombie in Egypt, Stuart at Maida, 
with Wellesley at Assaye and Vimiera, 
and others we could readily enumerate, 
will suffice to redeem our commanders 
from this sweeping sentence; while 
the treachery or incompetence of Mack 


at Ulm, the blunders of Koutusoff at 
Austerlitz, the helpless imbecility of 
the Prussian generals in the campaign 
of Jena, the surprise of Girard at 
Arroyo de Molinos, the defeat and 
surrender of Dupont at Baylen, are all 
on record, to prove that defective ge. 
neralship was no indigenous peculiarity 
in the British service. 

The disaster of Baylen, Napoleon 
invariably designated as the Caudine 
Forks of the French army. A want 
of confidence in themselves, a dread 
of responsibility, with an overweening 
estimate of the abilities of their oppo- 
nents, have cramped the energies of 
many able English commanders. ‘The 
Duke of Wellington himself, and the 
great historian, Sir W. Napier, have 
often commented on these damaging 
propensities. 

Of Nelson we are surprised to be 
told, in page 133, ‘it was the plain 
bull-dog policy as well as practice of 
Nelson, without evolutions or circum- 
volutions, to run straight at his inex- 
perienced enemy ;’* thus leading us 
to suppose that he despised all idea of 
tactics, and ‘ went in to win,” as they 
say in the ring—hitting right and left 
without skill or judgment. Nothing 
can be more erroneous. Nelson was 
one of the most scientific of admirals. 
He fought fiercely and wickedly when 
he once began, but all his preliminary 
movements were profoundly sagacious, 
and calculated with artistic nicety. 
During his pursuit of Buonaparte, 
which ended at Aboukir, he had 
deeply considered every possible situa- 
tion in which he might come up with 
his enemy, and the mode of attack 
applicable to each. In the battle, he 
doubled on the French fleet by a most 
skilful manceuvre, and crushed them 
in detail. From the very commence- 
ment of the action, they had no chance 
of successful resistance, notwithstand- 
ing their acknowledged gallantry. At 
Trafalgar, by an original conception, he 
separated the van, centre, andrear of the 
enemy, choosing his own point of at- 
tack, and rendering a combined oppo- 
sition impossible. With two-thirds of 
an inferior fleet,t he annihilated his 


* The French and Spanish sailors who fought against Nelson at the Nile and Trafalgar, 
were anything but inexperienced. 
t The failure of the wind prevented several of the British ships from taking an active part 


in the battle. The trifling lists of killed and wounded, and the small damage to the vessels, 
show how slightly they were engaged, 
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ponents. At Copenhagen, every- 
thing was pre-arranged with the deep- 
est forethought. That his plans were 
not entirely carried out, arose from the 
accident of some of the large vessels 
taking ground, leaving frigates to cope 
with batteries too powerful for them, but 
which the heavy-seventy-fours would 
have silenced in halfan hour. Nelson's 
battles were not mere defeats, they 
were extinguishing conquests, and 


uite as much the result of skill as of 


hard fighting. He adopted in naval 
tactics the well-known military princi- 

le of bringing the greater force to 
ot upon the weaker at the critical 
moment, which has been tec hnically 
designated the oblique order of battle. 
Invented by Epaminondas at Leuctra 
and Mantinea, this made of attack was 
revived in modern times by Gusta- 
vus Adolphus at Leipzig and Lutzen, 
practised by Frederic the Great with 
brilliant success in nearly all his battles, 
and invariably acted on by Napoleon, 
who had deeply studied its advanti ges 
and overwhelming power. 

Sir F. Head says in a note, that 
Nelson was not considered by naval 
men to have been so good a practical 
seaman as either Collingwood or Lord 
Exmouth. If by this is meant the 
mere working of é a single ship, many a 
sailing- master in the service may have 
excelled them all, as any drill-serjeant 
will train up a recruit be tter than either 
Marlborough or Wellington could. But 
scthen Collinge -ood nor Lord Exmouth, 
although first-rate oflicers, ever had the 
opportunities afforded to Nelson. It 
would therefore be idle to speculate on 
what they might have done with them. 
Suffice it, that he finished his work in a 
style no other British admiral has ever 
equalled. We have been a little minute 
on this point, as it is observed that the 
Nelsonian system of fighting will not 
answer again. We should be sorry to 
see it exchanged for any other. 

Sir F. Head asks this question more 
than once, ** Because we have beaten 
our enemies before, is that any reason 
why we should bee ut them now ?” We 
answer, yes; it is a very good prima 
facie reason, as the lawy ers would call 
it; and we should cer tainly prefer, next 
time, having the pr stige of former suc- 
cess to begin upon, than the remem- 
brance of defeat. ‘ But,” says he, 
** your chances are diminished, for the 
power of steam neutralizes both cou- 


rage and skill; 
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metal is far heavi ier than yours, while 
their gunnery is more accurate.” To 
this we reply, as Roderigo says to Iago, 
“It hath not appeared.” Our firing 
at Acre was rapid and effective, while 
the bombardment of Tangiers and some 
other towns on the coast of Morocco, 
by the Prince de Joinville, had nothing 
in it particularly astounding. It even 

gave rise to some unc ourteous jokes by 
waggish mids shipmen, which had nearly 
involved us in a serious sc rape. Had 
we been invaded then, as the Prince 
threatened, and swept from the map of 
Europe, as Sir F. Head ap »prehends, 

we should have added a memorable in- 
stance to the list which the page of 
history presents, of nations who have 
paid dearly for an_ ill-timed witti- 
cism. The details in Sir F. Head's 
volume, of the enormous standing ar- 
mies of Austria, Prussia, and Russia, 
including the formidable power of Bel- 
gium, we pass rapidly over, as not par- 
ticularly important to us. Our near 
and dangerous neighbour, France, as 
she is called, is the only quarter from 
whence serious peril may come. Aus- 
tria and Prussia appear to be fully 
occupied in looking after their little 
domestic arrangements, each fearing 
and watching for the aggression of his 
neighbour. Italy and Hungary are 
evidently on the gui vive for another 
bout, at the earliest opportunity. Bel- 
gium is in imminent danger of being 
snuffed out in the first general explo- 
sion, while Russia hangs on the flanks 
of all, with one eye on Constantinople 
and the other looking round the Bal- 
tic, ready to join with any party, or 
pounce on either, as her own interests 
may suggest. He who runs may read, 
and all this is as clear asthe sun. Russia 
is a mighty power on the map, with an 
enormous ‘territory, and some fifty mil. 
lions of subjects; but they are thinly 
scattered over an unlimited space, and 
not naturally quick of motion. In the 
complicated operations of war, they have 
been invariably slow. In France, in 
1815, during the great reviews (at some 
of which Sir F. Head may probably 
have been present), the grand Russian 
army was assembled with long notice, 

on the plains of Vertus, for a show pa- 
rade. It took three days to place them 
on the ground, when all the operations 
consisted in marching past in review 
order, per forming worship according 
to the rites of the Greek Church, and 
marching back again, Soon after this, 
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the Duke of Wellington proposed to 
the allied Sovereigns, or they suggested 
to him, to show them the British army 
with all its contingent allies in British 
pay, amounting to nearly 90,000 men, 
quorum pars minima fuimus. A repre- 
sentation of the manceuvres of Salaman- 
ca, as nearly as the ground permitted, 
was said to constitute the programme 
for the day. There was no previous pre- 
paration. At nine at night the orders 
were sent round to the different bri- 
gades, and by eight on the following 
morning, the entire force was drawn 
up in two lines, the left resting on Mont 
Martre, and the right on the Seine 
towards St. Denis. ‘They were in- 
stantly put in motion; the whole day 
was occupied in a series of rapid move- 
ments; and, at seven in the evening, 
all marched past the assembled po- 
tentates, and filed off to their re spec tive 
cantonments. ‘The quickness and pre- 
aiken of the evolutions, the exact dis- 
cipline of the troops, and especially, the 
equipments of the artillery, exc ited the 
loudest approbation. It was a proud 
day for Britain, as showing a solid 
exhibition of her power. ‘Thousands 
now live who will recollect the impres- 
sion it produced, and the reminiscence 
will not incline them to join the ranks 
ofalarm. We have not, at this exact 
moment, the same numerical amount 
of men, for we do not require them, 
but we possess a substantial nucleus of 
similar materials, which we can readily 
increase when necessity demands. 
During the great coalitions against 
Napoleon, the Russian armies could not 
have moved at all without the English 
subsidies. They were as innocent of 
commissariat mysteries, and a military 
chest, as of the hieroglyphics lately dis- 
covered by Layard, at Nineveh, or by 
Stephens, in the ruined cities of Yuca- 
tan. Neither does it ap pear that they 
have much improved since then. It 
took them two years to cross the Balkan, 
and bring Turke 4y to terms, in spite of 
Navarino, which destroy ed Sultan Mah- 
moud’s fleet, and the treacherous sur- 
render of Varna, which deprived him 
of his strongest flank fortress. It has 


taken them more than double that time 
to keep their ground against the moun- 
tain princes of Circassia, w here, at this 
moment, they hold little beyond the 
space their army stands on. This is 
not stated in the spirit of empty vaunt- 
ing, but we see no reason to be fright. 
ened by a bugbear, or a gigantic sha. 
dow without any real subste ance.* It is 
not mere numerical population, or 
widely extended territory, which gives 
actual strength. It is, on the con. 
trary, condensed population, with con- 
centrated internal resources, mineral 
wealth in coal and iron, t and money 
from the exhaustless springs of com. 
merce. ‘These are the arteries which 
give power in attack and defence, and 
render nations formidable. We, un. 
der the blessing of Providence, possess 
all these ingredients within our com- 
paratively small circumference. They 
have he Ipe dus to the advantages we 
have already obtained, and will enable 
us to preserve them under any future 
emergency. ‘The population of France 
was scarcely greater than ours is at 
present, and her resources were less, 
when Frederick the Great declared, 
if he were sovereign of that country 
he would not allow a gun to be fired 
in Europe without his permission, 
Sir Francis B. Head says, on the 
authority of the Hon. Captain Plun- 
kett, R.N., ‘It is a fact as surprising 
as discreditable to England, that Rus- 
sia could send thirty sail of the line to 
sea, before England could send three.” 
On this point we take leave to be rather 
incredulous. 

Some few years ago, we recollect 


reading in the opposition journals of 


the day, that if Russia was to send a 
fleet up the Mersey, which she could 
whenever she pleased, there was no- 
thing to prevent her laying Liverpool 
under contribution, and se izing all the 
merchant shipping in the river. Not 
much that we know of certainly, sup- 
posing they could get there without 
notice, e xcept only ‘the Mersey itself, 
and the westerly gales, which “blow 
when they list,” and no man can cal- 
culate whence or wherefore. Take up 


* Mr. Cobden may further enlighten the sceptical on this subject. 
t There is more coal and iron in England, than in all the nations of the European continent 
put together ; and in this country they always lie contiguously, which increases their respec- 


tive value at least ten-fold. 


These are important considerations in the employment of steam. 


In France, the coal and iron are not adjacent, but scattered, 


The next war will be a war 


of steam, and that party will win which can command the greatest supply of money, coal, 


and iron, to supply the demand for steam. 


See tables in “ Ansted’s Geology,” vol. ii, 
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the buoys, leaving marks known only 
to yourselves by which you can replace 
them, remove ‘the three light ships, 
and the fee-simple of the Russian fleet 
that should attempt to reach Liverpool, 
would scarcely be worth sixpence. We 
shall of course be told of treacherous 
pilots bought over by money, but the 
treé acherous pilots would think twice, 
and rub their backs in pleasant antici- 
pations of the knout, before they at- 
tempted to take a fleet of strangers 
through one of the most intricate river 
navigations in Europe, without the 
usual beacons to guide them. The 
same objection applies to the mouth 
of the Thames, which is well studded 
with similar difficulties, not forgetting 
the Goodwin Sands, where ‘‘ many a 
good tall ship lies buried,” including 
more than one steamer. ‘These are 
some of our * coast fortifications,” or 
natural outposts, and tolerably formi- 
dable ones they are, costing ‘nothing y 
to keep them in repair. Notwithstand- 
ing Sir ’, Head, we do not believe we 
ean be run over on some dark night 
without knowing it; unless, indeed, to 
use a powerful metaphor attributed to 
the late Lord Londonderry, we choose to 
‘stand like crocodiles with their hands 
in their breeches’ pockets,” while the 
agreeable operation is in progress. 

It is astonishing what minute trifles 
in the shape of accidents by flood and 
field, or miscalculation of time, will 
suffice to mar the most important ope- 
rations in naval or military warfare. 
The fate of nations sometimes hangs 
on the turn of a straw. History sup- 
plies evidences of this in almost every 
page. Voltaire mentions somewhere, 
that the attack of an overwhelming 
army was once delayed for three quar- 
ters of an hour by a flea in the nether 
integuments ofthe commander-in-chief, 
which gave the opposing host time and 
opportunity to escape. He does not 
name the instance, but from our per- 
sonal knowledge of fleas, we believe 
the fact to be quite within the bounds 
of probability. 

Passing over then Russia, Austria, 
Prussia, and even Belgium, from none 
of which we have anything to fear, 
we must endeavour to deal with the 
tremendous military power of France, 
by which we are to be annihilated 
whenever it pleases Louis Napoleon, 
or the sovereign for the time being to 
give the word. Cherbourg is the point 
from whence this death-storm i is to be 
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wunched against us. Cherbourg is 
scarcely seventy miles distant, stand- 
ing exé actly opposite to our coast; and 
as the French have late ly expe onded 
large sums on the fortifies ations, ar- 
senals, dock-yard, and harbour of Cher- 
bourg, it follows, asa matter of course, 
that all this is done for the self-evident 
object of a a on England, whens 
ever they may consider it desirable. 
Wee ak see the exact logic of this 
reasoning. The French choose to form 
a great central depot on the north- 
western coast of their territory, much 
nearer to their capital than Brest, and 
more convenient in other respects. 
Quite as available in case of a squab- 
ble with Russia, Spain, or America, 
as for an attack on England. If we were 
suddenly to lay out a few extra millions 
on additional citadels and dock- yards 
at Portsmouth or Plymouth, it would no 
more follow that we were meditating a 
descent on France than that the stu- 
pendous works at Cherbourg imply the 
threatened invasion of Great Britain. 
We have no idea of attacking Cher- 
bourg, and as we are quite satisfied 
Cherbourg cannot come to attack us, 
we are not greatly alarmed at its 
proximity. It is true, the force of 
terror sometimes acts on the faculties 
of the timid to such an extent, that 
a few days since, an individual Solo- 
mon seriously inquired of us, whether 
Cherbourg would cross the Channe 
with the French army to cover their 
landing. He evidently had a confused 
idea that Cherbourg was a floating 
battery ; a huge Leviathan of des. 
truction, resembling, perhaps, the Sea 
Serpent of the modern ocean, or the 
Iguanodon of ancient geology. People 
of average intellects on common to- 
pics make odd mistakes when military 
questions are propounded to them. 
Many years since, ‘in our young day 8, 
when George the Third was King,” 
the writer of this article was employed 
in one of the islands of the Adriatic, 
then lz ately taken, to erect, amongother 
defensive works, a Martello Tow er. A 
relative at home, to whom an account 
of this was written, asked a retired 
officer at a large party (he was not a 
regular but a Company's man) what 
a Martello Tower was? When he, 
without hesitation, declared it to be 
a moveable structure of timber, which 
went on wheels. He was less reserved 
than the old half-pay General in Ro- 
deric Random, who was always talking 
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of an epaulement, but refused to explain 
the mystery when called upon, until 
the King should give him the command 
of an army. 

It appears that at present we have 
about 60,000 regular troops in the 
United Kingdom, without including 
militia, pensioners, yeomanry, consta- 
bulary, and other descriptions of irre- 
gulars, well trained and armed, and 
fully effective when mixed with expe- 
rienced soldiers. That in a long cam- 
paign, or a series of protracted opera- 
tions, one tried soldier is worth two 
recruits is certain; but in an im- 
promptu battle, or for immediate ac- 
tion, novices, when well officered, have 
ere now done good service. At Ta- 
lavera the English contingent were 
outnumbered by the French beyond 
the estimate of two to one, and many 
of them so lately draughted from the 
militia, that, according to Sir W. Na- 
pier, they wore still their militia ac- 
coutrements. But their hearts were 
in the right place, and they beat the 
veterans of the Imperial Guard, to 
whom they were introduced fur the 
first time. We could, therefore, 
move fifty thousand good soldiers in 
a compact body to any given point 
within a few hours, in a country inter- 
sected with railroads like a gridiron, 
and with unlimited command of steam. 
Nearly the whole of the fine army in 
Treland are available at a moment’s 
notice. Two or three regiments for 
the garrison duty of Dublin, with the 
metropolitan police,* the constabulary, 
and the pensioners, are all that are 
required there for the public safety at 
present. Ireland is essentially loyal, 
and at this moment much more dis- 
posed to look for improvement in 
peace and harmony than in political 
agitation. A few uneasy persons, for 
their own objects, may say and write 
differently, but no thinking man 
believes them. The unimpeded pro- 
gress of education will rectify all these 
mistakes. Ireland has no more desire 
to become a dependency of France, or 
an outpost of Russia, than either Eng- 
land or Scotland has. Let the moment 
of necessity arrive ; send out recruiting 
parties with the war bounty, and in a 


few days as many thousands as may 
be wanting will spring forward, active, 
daring spir its, ready to be employed, 
and willing is carry the blended glory 
ot the nation, as on furmer occa. 
sions, to the ends of the world.¢ It 
is certain we can command what 
number of men we please, when they 
are called for, and everybody knows 
the materials they are composed of. A 
soldier is not made in a day, and a 
British soldier, from his early habits, 
requires more time in the formation 
than a continental one, but he gets on 
very quickly when mixed up with ve- 
terans. Fifty thousand men in a com. 
pact body is a good manageable force ; 
mere numbers are not the best secu- 
rity for triumph, and frequently en- 
cumber and puzzle their own generals 
more than they do the enemy. The 
history of the world has often proved 
this to be the fact. Many of the most 
decisive battles have been won by 
small armies, and at the critical mo- 
ment, the greatest military nation has 
not always brought the largest force 
into the field. Miltiades at Marathon 
routed the countless host of Persia 
with 10,000 Athenians, and Pausanias 
finished them at Platea with 38,000 
heavy armed infantry and no cavalry. 
Alexander won Granicus, Issus, and 
Arbela with 30,000 Macedonians ; 
Cesar gained Pharsalia with 25,000 
men ; Belisarius conquered the Van- 
dals in Africa, and the Goths in Italy, 
with 10,000 Greek-Romans. Cressy, 
Poictiers, and Agincourt, are memo- 
rable instances of small armies defeat- 
ing large ones; Charles XII. won 
Narva with 8,000 Swedes ; Frederic 
the Great obtained his great victories 
of Rosbach and Lissa with very infe- 
rior forces; Napoleon, in his early 
Italian campaigns, often defeated dou- 
ble his numbers ; he began Marengo 
with little more than 20,000 men, and 
finished with less than 40,000. Marl- 
borough never commanded 35,000 
purely British troops; the Duke of 
Wellington had only 29,000 on the 
great day of Waterloo, and at the con- 
clusion of the Peninsular war, the 
British portion of the army, with 
which he proudly said he could have 


* The finest body of men, physically speaking, in Europe, and, from their tried loyalty and 


discipline, equal to any thing. 
{ Very lately the “C onnaught Rangers ” 
of men they required, 


Colonel Browne may justly be prond of them. 
obtained iy less than a week treble the number 
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gone anywhere, and have done any- 
thing, fell below 45,000. But still, 
50,000 men, although they may do 
great things, when well commanded, 
can scarcely achieve miracles. They 
cannot be in three places at once, and 
it would be scarcely fair to expect them 
to beat three times thei number of 
such excellent troops as the French 
undoubtedly are, in a pitched battle. 
We do not think they will be called 
upon to attempt either of these feats. 

Sir F. Head states the amount of 
our present available force fairly 
enough; but, in our opinion, his 
leading errors are, an exaggerated 
estimate of the force which can be 
employed against us, with the very 
short time it would require to as- 
semble them, and a most mistaken 
notion of the energy of England in 
ease of attack. That foreigners should 
fall into lamentable errors regarding 
us, and all our doings, we have long 
been convinced of; but that a fellow- 
countryman and soldier should delibe- 
rately tell the world that with us the 
days of chivalry have fled ; that pa- 
triotism is at its minimum point ; that 
the spirit displayed in 1803, on the 
threat of invasion, would be replaced 
in 1851 by degenerate apathy ; that 
England is, in short, incapable of, and 
absolutely indisposed to resistance ! 
that all our victories, from Vimiera to 
Waterloo were ‘disasters which befel 
our enemies under untoward circum- 
stances ; these, and other similar pro- 
clamations, hounding on, as it may 
be called, the inferior beasts of prey to 
trample on the prostrate lion, would 
form mournful subjects of contempla- 
tion, but that their very extravagance 
renders them innocuous. Whether the 
French really entertain against us the 
unrelenting hatred attributed to them, 
the deadly thirst of revenge, the long- 
ing after plunder and massacre, with 
the conviction that we lie entirely at 
their merey, we know not ; but this at 
least is clear, our own writers are la- 
bouring hard to put such notions into 
their heads, to foment them if they are 
already there, and to bring the mischief 
to maturity, should it be actually brew- 
ing. 

The present standing army of France 
amounts to rather more than 400,000 


* Nearly 70,000 regular troops. 
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—in enormous aggregate; but they 
have more to do with it in pro- 
portion than we with our 128,000. 
The national guards are required en- 
tirely for the home department, and 
are tolerably well occupied in watching 
the Socialists, changing dynasties, and 
superintending revolutions. ‘The mili- 
tary occupation of Algiers, the garrisons 
of Paris,* Lyons, Toulon, and other 
large towns, employ nearly half of the 
army ; while, in the unsettled state of 
Europe, a large force is indispensable 
along the eastern frontier, in case of 
troubles in Austria, Prussia, Poland, 
Hungary, or Italy. And yet, accord- 
ing to Sir Francis Head, they can 
despatch, to invade England,  to- 
morrow, 150,000 men; and should 
they be all made away with, in less 
than a month the dose could be re- 
peated. Verily we cannot tell by what 
process, unless on the principle recom- 
mended by Captain Bobadil, to de- 
stroy, on the one hand, with a revival 
of the dragon’s teeth of Cadmus to 
create, on the other. 

But supposing this overwhelming ar- 
mament ready, they could not be col- 
lected together at a given point of ren- 
dezvous in the short space of time so 
loosely stated, and without our hear- 
ing something of such vast prepara- 
tions. The mere crossing the Chan- 
nel is the shortest and easiest part of 
the affair, always supposing we have 
no ships in the way. Then as an at- 
tacking enemy takes the initiative, 
they can select their place of landing, 
and can land beyond a doubt. All his- 
tory attests this; but to disembark on 
a foreign coast, at one point, such an 
enormous army, which may be over. 
taken flagrante delicto by our fleet, 
and opposed to some extent, at least, 
on shore, with all the accompanying 
materiel, horses, artillery, commissariat 
stores, so as to move forward to plun- 
der London, in one overwhelming co- 
lumn, is more than difficult, and would 
be pronounced by an experienced 
quartermaster-general as nearly impos- 
sible. Certainly the whole operation, 
from the first rumour of collecting to 
the moment of decisive action, would 
require, not days or weeks, but several 
months at least, during which we are 
expected or required to be fast asleep, 


What would people think if 


London required such a garrison to keep the Cockneys in order! 



























































































































































































































































































































































or paralyzed into inactivity, with no 
power or inclination to strike a blow, 
or by means of money or influence to 
establish a single co-operating alliance, 
which might force our adversary to 
employ some of his spare troops in 

another quarter. This is, in fret, to 
aan an union of every possib le cone 
tingency against us, and not one 
chance in our favour: 
odds never yet borne out by any event, 

But the ‘ponderous machine is no- 
thing without the master- spring to put 
it inmotion. The mighty mass is there, 
but where is the commanding genius 
to direct its energies? We shall be 
told that circumstances produce men 
to meet them. Not always. Cesar, 
Hannibal, Marlborough, Frederic, 
Napoleon, Wellington : here are half 
a dozen commanders in the lapse of 
many centuries, capable of such a 
task, and the ransacked volumes of 
history might supply three or four 
more of similar calibre. But Chan- 
garnier, Lamoriciere, Oudinot, and 
Cavaignac, from anything we know of 
their past achievements, are not to 
be added to the account. A campaign 
in Algeria, a razzia against a tribe of 
Bedouin Arabs, or an unmolested 
march from Civita Vecchia to Rome, 
are very different affairs from the Con- 
quest of England. Napoleon shrank 
from it in the plenitude of his power. 
Notwithstanding ali he said at St. He- 
lena, we do not think he ever seriously 
intended it, and his parting words on 
breaking up the camp at Boulogne are 
well worth remembering :—‘** Jt is too 
doubtful a chance. Iwill not risk it. 
Iwill not hazard on such a throw the 
fute of France.” 

Having laid before us the danger, 
Sir F. Head at once proceeds to name 
the cure, proving himself a more en- 
couraging physician than the usual 
members of the faculty, who, when 
called in to attend a dying patient, feel 
his pulse, shake their heads, and advise 
him to settle his worldly affairs, as all 
is over with him. But, admitting the 
necessity, are the remedies proposed in 
this case practicable? This is the lead- 
ing one—* An increase for our colonies 
and for home service of 100,000 in- 
fantry troops, efficiently armed and 
equipped!’ The expense is estimated 
as follows :—** The whole cost of 
maintaining 100,000 men, including 
officers, would, exclusive of recruit- 
ing, barracks, arms and equipments, 








a calculation of 
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amount per annum to about 3,670,000 
pounds. No items are supplied to 
verify this statement, and the exclusine 
clause alone would more than double 
the “ tottle of the whole,” whatever that 
might actually be found to amount to, 
This is rather a loose w: ay of dealing 
with figures; which Mr. Joseph Hume 
and the disciples of his school of arith. 
metic would  castigate mercilessly, 
when the subject came under their dis. 
cussion. We are also assured that this 
money, and more if required, could be 
raised by ‘¢ a small defensive tax upon 
the property of the whole country, 
amounting to about one-sixth per cent. 
of the average rates voluntarily paid 
by the community for the insurance of 
nine hundred millions ste rling.” More. 
over, that they would become anxious 
for the additional burden, and would 
willingly submit to it if the matter 
were fully explained to them. Possi- 
bly ; but that e xplanation would be a 
very difficult one. The public pay 
gladly to ensure their houses and 
moveables from fire, because they see 
fires every day, and feel the advantage 
of such precautions; but they are not 
so clear on the subject of fi reign inva- 
sion, of which they have no practical 
experience, and which (erroneot usly or 
not) they believe they have the power 
of resisting, without plunging their 
hands too deeply into their breeches 
pockets. 

The estimate of expense, too, ap- 
pears terribly below the mark. We 
have always understood from the most 
experienced authorities, that the Bri- 
tish soldier is rather a costly article, 
and that he draws on the country at 
an average of about £100 per man, 
before he is fully trained and effective 
for service ; a work of time and com- 
plicated expense. With an addition 
to our standing army of 100,000 men, 
and such men as we could obtain if we 
wanted them, we should become as 
pretty a military nation as the world 
might wish to look on in a summer's 
day, ready for anything either at home 
or abroad. But the cost of this sit igle 
item, on our calculation, would amount 
to £10,000,000. Then there are the 
officers, the addition to the artillery, 
the new fortifications, and the naval 
augmentations (all included in Sir F. 
es remedies), which would swell 
the amount of cash required to some- 
hha i more like thirty millions, than 
three millions and-a-half: a sum suffi. 
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cient to drain even the resources of 
England, which are suppose xd to be 
replenished, like artificial fountains, 

from their own overflowings; and the 
bare mention of which, in the shape of 
an additional impost, would throw 
John Bull into a cold sweat, make each 
«particular hair” on his head 


“ To stand on end 
Like quills upon the fretful porcupine,” 


and give him a chronic dyspepsia for 
the remainder of his days. But even 
if we found the money and the men, 
we have no oflicers to handle them, as 
Sir F. Head quotes from the highest 
authority,” that ‘*there are not five 
generals in our service who, if you put 
70,000 men into Hyde Park, could get 
them out again!” If this be so, an 
attempt to double the number could 
only multiply disaster, and produce 
“confusion worse confounded.” We 
had better reserve the cash, and try to 
purchase the safety we are incapable of 
fighting for. 

Never theless we have a strong wish 
to see the subject fully discussed. If 
there is danger, not a moment should 
be lost ; we ‘therefore hope that at an 
early day after the opening of parlia- 
ment, the questions suggested by Sir 
F. Head, will be distinetly put to the 
_—. authorities, and the sense of the 
egislature, as well as of the nation, 
taken on the matter. Bull is a taxable 
animal, made for the purpose ; accus- 
tomed to the operation, and tolerably 
patient under its process when con- 
vinced of the necessity. We love a 
soldier, too, from early associations, 
and have no objection to see the genus 
multiplied. He is a being of a higher 
order than your mere clown, and both 
his physic ‘al and mental condition are 
improved by transmutation. 

With the concluding article of Sir 
F. Head’s string of re ymedies we concur 
to the utmost, and think there is so 
much safety in the measure, that we 
should rejoice to see it carried into 
effect without delay :—*‘ That the mi- 
nister, or Commander-in-Chief of Her 
Majesty’s naval forces, be inv: riably 
an officer of distinction in Her Mz ijesty’s 
navy.” It seems a strange anomaly 
that any other should ever be selected. 

In the meantime we recommend our 
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fair countrywomen, the objects of Sir 
F. Head’s laudable solicitude, not to 
be more frightened than they can help, 
to enjoy the Christmas festivities, and 
to sleep peaceably in their beds, with. 
out dreaming that in every gust of 
wind they hear the ominous sounds of 
‘*Ca Ira,” or ** La Marseilloise,” play- 
ed by French bands marching in hostile 
array down Regent-street ; or that Sir 
Denis Le Marchant has been inte rrupt- 
ed in his official duties at the House of 
Commons by ‘three loud knocks at 
the door, which on being ope ned will 
disclose to view the glittering helmet 
and dazzling uniform of the French 
general in possession of London,” de- 
manding rations and quarters for his 
men, with an instant contribution to 
save the city from pillage. Such an 
unexpected visitant would be even 
more appalling than the ghost of 
Cromwell, in his habit as he lived,’ 
giving them notice to quit unless they 
consent to let him have a statue. But 
this can scarcely occur, except the 
French should come up to town after 
the mode adopted by the troops in 
‘‘ The Rehearsal,” when they called on 
the two Kings of Brentford to suggest 
the settlement of their arrears :— 
“ The army at the door and in disguise 
Entreat a word with both your Majesties. 


Much stress laid by Sir F. Head 
on what he calls the ‘*‘ morale,” or ra- 
ther the total absence of *‘ morale” in 
the French army generally, not much 
purified or refined by sundry Algerine 
campaigns ; and the agreeable conse- 
quences of their self. invited visit to 
London. When the respectable Elfi 
Bey sojourned among us some fifty 
years since, he exclaimed with devo- 
tion, on seeing, among other wonders, 
the riches of Rundell and Bridge's 
« Allah! what would all this be for 
plunder!”* The idiosyneracy of 
French grenadier may incline him 
somewhat to the same train of thought 
on the same te mpti ition, and his notions 
of meum and tuum might become con- 
fused accordingly ; but it is a sad libel 
to suppose the mass of that gay and 
gallant nation have any such “feelings 
towar ds us. ‘They are thinking muc ch 
more of sending contributions to the 
peace exhibition i in Hyde-Park than of 


* This has been also fathered on our old friend Soult, but we believe we have given the 


right parentage, 
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sounding the tocsin of war in the 
straits of Dover. While with one 
hand they are pouring in the choicest 
and most costly specimens of their arts 
and manufactures to our crystal palace 
of concord, it is not likely that with 
the other they should be forging a 
thunderbolt to shiver it in pieces. 
That very building, the purpose for 
which it is erecting, the voice of Eu- 
rope responding to the call, are evi- 
dences of general confidence in the 
stability and security of our position 
and institutions, more agreeable, and 
far more convincing than a fleet of war 
steamers, or an army of bristling bay- 
onets. Let us proceed on steadily, 
cultivating the arts of peace, not seek- 
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ing for war, but ready to meet it 
should such an alternative be forced 
onus. Above all, let us rely on the 
same protecting shield which has co. 
vered us under far more formidable 
circumstances of alarm ; on the justice 
of a good cause and honest intentions, 
and ne “ithe ‘ waste our time nor our 
money in idle speculations on very un- 
likely events. France and England 
stand at the head of the civilised work 1, 
Their common interest is friendship, 
not hostility. That a blow struck by 
either at the prosperity of the other, 
would be a false step we firmly believe 
to be felt and understood by all well. 
regulated minds, and influential classes 
in both countries. 


THE ROMAN CIVIL LAW.* 


In the late improvements in the ar- 
rangement of legal studies, it seems to 
have been judiciously considered, that 
the Roman Crvit Law formed a con- 
necting link between mere professional 
and general education. Indispensable, 
on the one side, to the lawyer, it at- 


taches itself, on the other, to all that is 
most valuable for the accomplishment 


of a cultivated mind. It is not only 
a system of jurisprudence, avowedly 
adopted in some, and influencing to 
some extent the practice of almost. all 
our courts, but it is a science and a li- 
terature, noble, rich, and large, whose 
roots strike deep in the soil of philoso- 
phy, and whose branches are covered 
with the fruits and foliage of classic 
and of modern history. In the Uni- 
versity of Edinbur gh, indeed, Roman 
Antiquities and general History form, 
together with C ivil Law, the province 
of one chair; and the subjects are so 
intimately united as to make the dis- 
tribution not so unsuitable as might 
appear at first sight. History is chiefly 
valuable as the record of manners, and 
law moulds, and is moulded by, the 
manners of the nation. We con- 


gratulate, 


then, the University of 
Deblin 


on their good fortune in pos- 
sessing a Professor of the Civil Law 
so well able as Dr. Anster to appre- 
ciate himself, and teach others to ap- 
preciate, the importance of this enno- 
bling study. We draw a happy augury 
from the lecture before us; and doubt 
not that, under instruction such as 
this, the minds of his class—formed to 
the large principles and pure taste of 
the jurists of the Republic and the 
E mpire—will bear the i impress of that 
liberal character which is too often 
wanting in the mere technical practi- 
tioner. Those who value law merely 
as a means of making guineas, will, of 
course, deem nothing valuable but 
what directly subserves such an end; 

but those who (in the words of one too 
soon taken from us) regard the advo- 
cate as ‘* the servant of his fellow-men 
for the attainment of sustice,”+ will 
esteem nothing unprofitable which may 
tend to elevate and enlarge the intel- 
lect. Woe be to the profession and 
the commonwealth, where the meaner 
view prevails universally! Then shall 
PRINCIPLES, moral and scientific, be 





* «The Roman Civil Law. 


and Co., London, 8vo. 1850. 


t ** The Lawyer." 


Introductory Lecture.” 
Professor of Civil Law in the University of Dublin. Dublin: 


By John Anster, LL.D., Regius 
Hodges and Smith; Longman 


” By the late Edward O’Brien. To praise him who has gained already a 
higher reward than any man’s praise can bestow, is a superfluous thing 


> yet— 


* This saltem accumulem donis, et funger inani 
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alike forgotten; the practice of the 
law shall become a mere pettifogging 
dispensation of just so much precedent 
as a temporary occasion requires, the 
demand regulating the supply, and 
eternally fresh legislation make up, by 
new laws, for the defects of those who 
have not learned to apply the old ones. 
From what peculiar causes the connex- 
ion (there far more intimate than in 
our own) between ethics and law arose 
in the system of Roman jurisprudence, 
has been happily shown by Dr. Anster 
in the following passage :— 


“The peculiar circumstances of Rome, 
with its ancient laws, framed for a small com- 
munity, written in a language that had be- 
come antiquated, and incumbered, in their 
practical application, with forms understood 
by few,—with numbers too of that small 


* community having no rights whatever capa- 


ble of being enforced, except in the name and 
by the means of others,—created a body of 
men of high rank, many of them of great 
wealth and of abundant leisure, who made 
the study of the laws the business of their 
lives ; men, for the most part, wholly dis- 
tinct from the class occupied in the bustle of 
forensic business. The youth and manhood 
of every Roman was past in the public ser- 
vice in one form or another; and, youth and 
manhood thus past, it was impossible that 
age should be suffered to rust out in idleness. 
There were, in the better days of the Re- 
public at least, active habits, which found 
delight in the indulgence of natural and 
cheerful tastes, In the Roman poets there 
are everywhere proofs of the enjoyment of 
country life,—‘ divini gloria ruris.’ I speak 
not of passages of formal description, but 
of those fragments of pictures, exhibited in 
single happy words, which prove how lively 
and how true their feeling of natural beauty 
was. In Pliny and in Cicero we have de- 
scriptions of the villas in which they were 
fond of living. Numbers of these men 
made the Civil Lawtheir study. It was the 
subject of their constant thought and con- 
stant conversations. The scenery amid which 
Cicero represents imagined speakers of his 
own day, and of days before his own, dis- 
cussing subjects of philosophy or rhetoric, 
or of oratory, is little else than a picture of 
the very scenes taken on the spot, where they 
conversed pretty much as they are described 
as conversing. The dialogues themselves 
have very much the air of recollected con- 
versations. Amid such scenes the Roman 
nobility, ‘ amplissimus quisque et clarissi- 
mus vir,’ meditated and read, and com- 
muned with each other ; and when the sea- 
son of business brought them to Rome, they 
were consulted, in every case of doubt, on 
the subject of their constant speculations. 
With our habits, it is not easy to imagine 
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how the opinions of private men could be 
clothed with the kind of authority which 
their’s possessed; but here was a people sa- 
tisfied to conduct their business,—as it was 
at one time conducted in this country, and 
is stillin many parts of Europe,—by laws 
rather than by legislation. There was among 
the Romans a superstitious regard for their 
early laws, and for the forms required by 
these laws to give their acts legal validity. 
Even with our unresting machinery of legis- 
lation there is the necessity of a continuing 
and almost contemporaneous exposition of 
every law that is enacted, in decisions of 
judges interpreting its language, not with- 
out reference to the usages, and habits, and 
feelings of the society, whose sovereign will 
is expressed in their laws. That it would be 
wrong to call this judge-made law,—as a 
popular phrase, which involves, and well 
embodies, and happily exemplifies a very 
general mistake, calls it,—is exhibited by the 
fact, that any mistake of the judicial inter- 
preter is at once corrected on fuller consi- 
deration. The publicity of our administra- 
tion of the laws calls instant attention to 
such mistake; and as has been exceedingly 
well shown by Doctor Longfield in a late 
lecture, the consequence to the whole com- 
munity of any error compels its instant cor- 
rection. It can scarcely prevail so as to 
cause material inconvenience even in a par- 
ticular case. At worst the mistaken deci- 
sion is overruled. If, as frequently happens, 
the language of legislation, which shares the 
fault of all human language, in being neces- 
sarily imperfect, has been also inaccurate, a 
new Act of the Legislature will remove.— 
perhaps only vary the difficulty. If, how- 
ever, with us contemporaneous interpretation 
of our Acts of Parliament is almost indis- 
pensable, how much more necessary was 
some such assistance when the written laws 
were written in the fewest possible words, 
were of ancient date, were in antiquated 
language ? If neither of the class of cor- 
rections which we have indicated occurs, and 
the exposition which the judge has given of 
the law is quietly submitted to, it is scarcely 
possible to imagine stronger evidence to prove 
that the interpretation — the contempora- 
neous interpretation as it most often is—has 
been true to the meaning of the law; in 
other words, that the interpretation is the 
law. From whatever cause it may have 
arisen, the fact is certain, that there were in 
Rome a body of men who made the law 
their study,—educated, almired, revered for 
their learning, and of irreproachable inte- 
grity. Intheir severe logic they did not 
allow law to becalled a science. With them 
it was ethics ; it was philosophy. Their 
thought was not of an external coercive 
power, binding society together by a will 
which was not the will of him from whom 
obedience was exacted. Law, taughtin the 
schools as science, affirms, and for certain 
purposes, and in certain respects, righthy 
x 
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asserts for herself a domain separate from 
that of ethics. But the position of the Ro- 
Mian jurisconsults was, you must remember, 
that of pefsons giving replies to those who 
consulted them on questions affecting con- 
duct in the ordinary relations of life,—rela- 
tions, every one of them influenced, as all 
our actions are, by the institutions and re- 
gulations of the municipal society of which 
we are citizens, or in which we live. The 
questions were not always, perhaps they 
were not often, questions of doubtful law, or 
of litigated rights. Even the extracts given 
by Justinian from the answers may show 
us that the questions were just as often about 
rules of conduct. In answering such in- 
quiries, there could be nothing to lead them 
to consider the divisions and distinctions that 
occupy the jurists of a later day. The dis- 
tinction between law and ethics, founded as 
it is on just grounds, and which we shall 
have occasion hereafter to examine, was one 
which, as far as the question of the conduct 
of the individual consulting the jurisperitus 
‘was concerned, it was natural and fitting 
that his instructor should not introduce ; and 
accordingly, the division, though just, is 
scarcely adverted to in any of the ‘ Responsa 
Prudentum,’ in what are properly the books 
of the Roman law.” 


It is a consequence of these deep 
foundations of the Roman law—which 
arose not, like ours, from the plead- 
ing of hired advocates,* but from the 
counsel of independent patrons — 
that it took cognizance of actions, 
not merely as subject to civil positive 
law, nor even merely as coming under 
the larger survey of the «jus gen- 
tium’ *_but also as falling under - the 
still more abstract law of the ‘* jus na- 
turale.” The distinction is well illus- 
trated in the lecture before us :— 


“A few instances will, perhaps, be useful 
to illustrate what is meant. The instinct 
which unites the sexes is a primary law of 
nature. The institution of marriage, de- 
pending on that original law which it regu- 
lates aud controls, is referred to the Jus gen- 
tium, while many of the legal effects, and 
often the very validity of marriage, will 
depend on the laws of a particular country. 
Self-defence is a natural right arising from 
an original instinct. The raising an army 
for the purpose must be referred to numbers 
in union exercising and regulating this na- 
tural right; and the fact whether a nation is 
at war or not will depend on certain formali- 
ties, declarations of was, or the like, which 
the Civil Law of a particular country may 
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require. The thought of property in the 
same way, referred to primary instincts, is 
acknowledged and modified by the ‘ Jus 
gentium,’ while each particular nation has 
its own regulations as to its security, its 
transfer, and its devolution.” 


It may seem strange to us, with our 
habits, that law should thus be regard- 
ed as extending itself to beings merely 
considered as auimals, and taking i in 
the class of brutes to whom jurispr u- 
dence gives no personal standing ; but 
our surprise wears off when we remem. 
ber that, in the ancient world, that class 
comprised human beings, whose case 
could only be reached by these exten- 
sive principles :— 


“T have told you of Aristotle’s view of 
man, and his notion that slavery existed 
from the first. Ihave told you, however, at 
the same time, that he regarded it as arising 
from mutual advantage to master and 
servant, one being given by Nature talents 
fitted for command, the other incapable of 
exercising command, but not unfitted for 
ministerial service. In this thought there is 
nothing that renders the state of slavery, as 
it existed among the ancient nations, a con- 
dition destined to continue, when Man had 
in more perfect forms of society arrived at 
his true nature—when to Society itself— 
before aptly pictured, by the Hebrew pro- 
phets, when describing the ancient Empires, 
in one bestial form or another—should be 
given at last, in the language of Scripture, 
‘the heart of a man.’ The Roman jurist 
had, we think, this hope; and, though 
slavery existed in Rome, and existed often 
in its most revolting forms, yet the distine- 
tion which admitted natural rights acknow- 
ledged slavery as an unnatural condition ; 
and it was scarce possible net to regard such 
maxims and such distinctions as we find in 
the Pandects and the Institutes, as preparing 
for its extinction. The precepts of nature 
and the laws of nature, we are told, are im- 
mutable. Those which arise from the ‘ Jus 
gentium,’ or from the civil law of any par- 
ticular nation, may be altered by some new 
positive law, or become obsolete by disuse. 
And almost immediately after this proposition 
is laid down, we find the following definitions 
of Liberty and Slavery :—‘ Libertas, quidem, 
ex qua etiam liberi vocantur, est naturalis 
facultas ejus quod cuique facere licet nisi 
quid vi aut jure prohibetur.’ ‘ Servitus, 
autem, est constitutio juris gentium qua quis 
dominio alieno contra naturam subjicitur.'” 


This leads us to consider the impor- 


* We have read somewhere that, in old London, the barristers used to stand in rows at 
Temple Bar t6 be hired by the countrymen coming up to town. 
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tance of the study of Roman history as 
subservient to the study of Roman law. 
Law was not to them, what it seems to 
have been to the statesmen of the 
Sieyes school, a mere vestment that 
might be changed at pleasure, without 
altering the frame it encompassed ; 
but a natural integument of the state, 
which ‘ grew with its growth, and 
strengthened with its strength ;” the 
dead fibres of which may indeed be ana- 
tomised and registered when stripped 
from the body, but of which the use 
and beauty can then alone be seen, 


when it is viewed, in all the play of 


muscle, on the living subject, as it ex- 
ists in history. To borrow, once more, 
Dr. Anster’s eloquent words, we have 
*to create again in our minds the 
image of that mighty power, whose 
laws we are ex amining. We must re- 
member that, while there is an undy- 
ing principle for ever struggling to ex- 
press itself, it for ever finds language 
an insufficient instrument ; that this, 
which once gave life to the letters now 
dead and voiceless, we are compelled to 
try and detect, in records of which 
much has become obscure, much was 
at all times but occasional, and, for 
our purposes, unimportant.” But in 
accomplishing this great spell, which 
shall bring the deg ad | Empire once more 
in life before us, we must be on our 
guard lest we be overcome by the spi- 
rits whom we employ. The warning is 
so felicitously expressed that we cannot 
resist the temptation of extracting 
36 tums 


“The laws of a people cannot be under- 
stood apart from its history and its language; 
and thus our subject embraces a wide field. 
We must guard, however, against tempta- 
tions which beset us on every side. We must 
deal with history only as it is illustrative of 
law; and while the most accurate and 
searching examination of every statement 
which we find in the works either of the 
historians or the jurists will be absolutely 
necessary, we must guard against the anti- 
quarian spirit which is ever on the watch to 
lead the student away into dry and desert 
places. We must guard also against the 
vapours of philology, and take care not to 
be deluded with the mere shadows of 
thoughts, sounds of words whose meaning is 
dead and gone, and which, when they lived, 
were at best but phantoms of abstraction, or, 
in Bacon’s more accurate thought, — phan- 
toms of phantoms, for the notions them- 
selves Which Words expressed were often, in 
Bacon’s language, ‘confuse et temere a 
Rebus abstracte.’ In speaking of the delu- 
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sions of words, we may be allowed to cite a 
poet, and say that 


“* The Spirit that bideth by himself 
In the land of mist and snow’ 


has had strange pleasure in playing tricks 
on your German friends; and there can 
be no doubt that their practice of conjur- 
ing up the ghosts of dead words has been 
carried too far, and that in examining the 
structure of language they have now and 
then forgotten, or seem to have forgotten, 
the purposes for which language was used by 
articulately speaking men. To destroy the 
living frame of language, and resolve it into 
the dust out of which it was created, is, for 
most purposes, carrying analysis too far. 
Do not mistake me as disposed to underrate 
the importance of what the antiquarian ac- 
quires or inherits. Do not mistake me as 
disposed to take a low estimate of philology. 
Both are unspeakably valuable ; both are 
absolutely necessary for us, and little of 
much account to us has been yet done in 
either, except by Continental scholars. But 
they are in their nature ministerial, and I 
would guard you against their usurpations, not 
forbid their use. Their very disposition to usurp 
what is not their's, and never can be their’s, is 
reason for our distrust. Are they in their na- 
ture less servile because they have never done 
good service ? Will they, properly employed, 
be unserviceable because useless or trouble- 
some before they have been disciplined and 
brought to good? They are slaves, who 
have not as yet founda master, or who have 
fled from their proper service. Reclaim them, 
restore them, render them useful. They are 
in their nature slaves, and they would be 
despots. I mean they are essentially minis- 
terial, and in using the words ‘slaves’ and 
‘servile’ in this way, I am not in truth bor- 
rowing a metaphor from acondition of human 
society, and by implication admitting my 
approval of such condition, but using the 
words in a truer application than could ever 
have been made of them when applied to in- 
dividual men, when I appropriate them to 
abuses of particular faculties of the mind, 
which nature has in all men made inferior 
and subordinate to the whole mind, and when 
I endeavour to press upon you that the busy 
restlessness or ill-directed industry of these 
inferior faculties, should not be suffered to 
assert a province not properly their’s, and 
thus destroy the liberty of the entire man. 
They are in their nature servile,—as Caliban 
and Ariel were, before Prospero had landed 
on their island, and as they continued when 
made subject to his dominion. Without 
such servants the island could never have 
been what it became in the hands of the 
benevolent magician. Such instruments, as 
the misshapen Drudge, who thought all 
things should for ever remain as they were, 
who worked blindly on, not sympathising 
with any one of his master’s purposes, living 
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in his traditions of the days of Sycorax, and 
her god Setebos, and regarding all good 
done as a wrong offered to his old claim of 
ancestral right,—and the winged meteor of 
Fancy,—I had almost said, the Spirit of 
winged words, whose very life is perpetual 
change,—were alike indispensable, and may, 
for the purpose of our illustration at least, be 
regarded as typifying the lubber and lim- 
ber elves of Antiquarianism and Philology, 
whose services you will require, but whose 
usurpation you must resist.” 


Ww hile lingering upon these passages, 
however, our limits contract, and our 
lessening space admonishes us to con- 
clude. We have not touched the ab- 
struser parts of the subject, as our ob- 
ject was to make this article as little 
professional as possible. It is not only 
fone who may study Dr. Anster’s 
vages with advantage, but all who 
a literature and science will find 
here matter to interest them, and a 
charm of fancy and e xpression whic h 
throw the br illianey of the writer's own 
mind over the driest details of the dri- 
est subject. Nor is it merely genius 
which gives a charm to these pages. 
The sublimity of the concluding pas- 
sage has a moral and religious grandeur 


of its own, which is reached by no elo- 
quence but that of the highest kind— 
the eloquence of the heart. 


“Our first thoughts of law, before 
it becomes a matter of speculation with 
us, are connected with its restraints, not 
with the advantages derived from these re- 
straints. As far as the law is from within— 
the voice of God echoed in the human heart 
—a principle co-existent with man, suscep- 
tible of new development with each advance 
of civilisation—it is a language pointing ont 
our own duties, not suggesting to us the 
rewards which arise from their performance. 
As far as it is from without—the imperative 
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language uf the legislator, addressing all, 
regarding all as possible offenders—its lan- 
guage is necessarily of menace. The sanc- 
tions, which it proclaims as guards of its 
decrees and ordinances, are punishments, 
not rewards, The imagination is seized and 
pre-occupied by this language. We think 
of Jaw but in its terrors. We do not re- 
member that by it, and by it alone, can so- 
ciety, with all its artificial relations, subsist. 
We forget that it is the protection from the 
violence of others which renders posstble for 
us the indulgence of the thousand almost 
capricious enjoyments which each day brings 
round us in increasing abundance. What 
hundreds and thousands are there who live 
happily and peaceably, and yet whose hap- 
piness and whose peace would be wholly im- 
possible but for that unseen dominion of law 
which prevents any interference with their 
comforts, while they move on within their 
unambitious circle of domestic duties, quiet 
enjoyments, and inoffensive hopes. They 
have known and obeyed law under the name 
and with the feeling of religion. When we 
think of the wickedness of men, of the inor- 
dinate passions everywhere at work, the 
possibility of society continuing to exist, for 
the most part progressive too in good—for 
such, with occasional and doubtful excep- 
tion, is the history of man—we think of 
ourselves and of society as if there was for 
ever going on around us—as there is—the 
agency of God, which we at times almost 
see visibly revealed. There is a passage in 
the Hebrew Scriptures which from my ear 
liest childhood always impressed me as one 
of singular beauty. Elisha is in a situation 
that seems of great danger. A hostile army 
encompasses the city where he is, and he is 
the object of their leader’s vengeance ; ‘ and 
his servant said unto him, ‘ Alas! my mas- 
ter, how shall we do?’ And he answered, 
‘Fear not, for they that be with us are more 
than they that be with them.’ And the 
prophet prayed and said, ‘ Lord, I pray thee 
to open the eyes of this young man;’ and 
he saw, and behold the mountain was full of 
horses and chariots of fire round about 
Elisha.’ ” 
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The Absentee ! 


THE ABSENTEE ! 


I. 


There is a fair and blooming Isle, 
Set in the Western Sea ; 

And lovelier still her fields would smile 
But for—the Absentee ! 


i. 


A poisonous weed that name has prov’d 
In her sad history ; 

The blight can never be remov’d 
While there ’s—an Absentee ! 


Til. 


Not fierce Simoom from Afric’s sand, 
Nor Java’s upas tree, 

Spread desolation o’er the land 
Like—Ireland’s Absentee ! 


IV. 
The guardian saint of Erin’s shore 
Drove venom’d things away ; 
I wish he’d lay his scourging power 
T 
Upon—the Absentee ! 


Ve 
And force him, if he’s not inclin’d, 
A resident to be ; 
To leave at least his rents behind, 
While he’s—an Absentee ! 


vi. 

Look on yon old baronial hall! 
No signs of life you'll see ; 

Its grass-grown courts and crumbling wall 
Denote—the Absentee ! 


vil. 
Each glance some ling’ring thought recals 
Of past prosperity ; 
But now the lonely spider crawls 
Where dwelt—the Absentee / 


Vill. 


The hardy peasant tills the soil— 
No friendly lord knows he ; 

No kind employer cheers his toil— 
He serves—an Absentee ! 


1x. 


The harvest-home, the yearly feast, 
The Christmas revelry ; 

These are but visions of the past, 
Gone with—the Absentee ! 





The Absentee ! 


xX. 
A stranger in his name is sent— 
No welcome guest is he ; 
He comes to squeeze the tardy rent, 
To feed—the Absentee { 


XI. 

Why seeks his lord a foreign strand, 
And strange society ? 

Or why desert his father-land, 
To live—an Absentee ? 


XII. 
The skies may be less bright at home, 
3ut hearts are warm and free ; 
Why leaves he these, abroad to roam, 
A careless— Absentee ? 


XIII. 

Thinks he to fill his wasting purse 
By false economy ? 

What's bad before he ’ll render worse, 
Il-judging Absentee ! 


XIV. 

Perchance the ruthless bailiffs swarm, 
To seize their destin’d prey ; 

*T were manlier far to face the storm 
Than fly—an Absentee ! 


XV. 
Does proud ambition swell his heart, 
Or senseless vanity ? 
Oh, let him bid the fiends depart, 
Ere he’s—an Absentee ! 


XVI. 

He seeks some haughty foreign court! 
They stare, and ask, ‘* Who’s he ?” 

Then whisper round, in mocking sport, 
** An Irish Absentee !” 


XVII. 

While he has gold they cringe and bow 
With sleek servility ; 

He’ll feel, when cash is running low, 
He’s but—an Absentee ! 


XVI. 


Where, through all Europe’s ample space, 
Dwells now security ? 

Where can he find a resting-place, 
This roving Absentee ? 


xIx. 
He flies to fierce, volcanic France, 
And dreams of mirth and glee ; 
The tocsin wakes him from his trance, 
A startled— Absentee ! 





The Absentee. 


XxX. 


What finds he in Germanic land, 
Or prostrate Italy? 

The scourge, the fetter, and the brand, 
But peace—an Absentee ! 


XXI. 
Then turn again to that far clime, 
And well-known western sea ; 
Retrace your steps while yet there’s time, 
Repentant— Absentee ! 


XXII. 
Some few have bravely held their post 
Through each extremity ; 
Come back, and join that gallant host, 
Returning— Absentee ! 


XXIII. 


Their names are proudly blazon’d forth, 
And honour’d shall he be, 

Who emulates such patriot worth, 
No more—an Absentee! 


XXIV. 
E’en when the ship was sinking fast, 
They shar’d her destiny ; 
And nail’d the colours to the mast, 
To shame—the Absentee ! 


XXV, 
Dark clouds have o’er our country spread, 
By Heaven’s all-wise decree ; 
But Revolution’s fiery tread 
Is still—an Absentee ! 


XXVI. 


Who truly loves his native land, 
Joins no confed’racy, 

But that which leagues with heart and hand 
Against—the Absentee ! 


XXVII. 


Some idly prate of ‘‘ Ireland’s hour,” 
And * opportunity,” 

When fades the lordly Saxon’s power, 
And he ’s—an Absentee ! 


XXVIII. 


I lightly prize those empty cries 
Of wild democracy ; 

For “ Treland’s hour” can ne’er arise 
While there’s—an Absentee ! 


XXIX,. 


But that bright hour will surely come 
When ail her sons agree 

To live in bonds of love at home, 
Without—an Absentee ! 
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THE RINGS—AN ELEGY. 


BY WILLIAM FORSYTH. 







“ TuBAL.—I saw one who had a ring from her for a monkey. 
“*SHYLOCK,—Out upon her! ‘Thou torturest me, Tubal. It was my torquoise. I had it of Leah when I 
was a bachelor, and I would not have given it for a wilderness of monkeys.""— Merchant of Venice. 






































How sadly beautiful the long last sleep, 
And brow unwrinkled of the early-taken, 
Wet with the first-shed tears of those who weep, 
Still, like as if the sleeper would awaken! 
There Peace and Beauty marvel at each other, 
And cast a feeble light across our woe, 
Before the shadows of the night-time gather 
To cloud the sunset glory of her brow. 


Awake! awake !—thou beautiful, awake ! 

Still on thy lip the last sweet smile doth lie ; 
And wilt thou not, for Love’s most holy sake, 

Lift up the cloudy curtain of thine eye. 
Those founts of living bliss again disclose, 

And bring the blush of animation back ? 
Ah, no |—what hand shall heal yon faded rose, 
Or bid thy soul retrace its heavenward track ? 









Yet see, the very roses are not withered 
That did adorn her radiant brow to-day, 
Although, alas! the blossom has been gathered 
From her fair cheek, more beautiful than they. 
More beautiful! This morn we saw her glide 
So angel-like by bush and leafy bowers, 
She seemed the spirit of the summer-tide, 
Surprised, at her sweet task of making flowers. 






Oh, weep not that "twas ina festive moment 
That thy beloved one’s gentle spirit fled ! 
And what although, attired in richest raiment, 
Thus all lowly lies the lovely dead? 
For oh! it was no worldly vanity, 
But that she loved so well all lovely things, 
And oh! it was no worldly vanity 
That clothed her snowy hand with golden rings. 






Each circlet was to her some tender token 
Of love and friendship, ever deep and dear— 
All sweet and silent pledges still unbroken, 
Though, alas! the loved lie lowly here. 
And though they spoke of vanity alone 
To those who com not of their gentler part, 
The golden gift upon her finger shone, 
The spirit-gift was treasured in her heart. 








Ah, no! ah,no! They were not vanities 
More than those fading flowers—these rings of gold ; 

For they were like the sw eet humanities 

That symbolised the wondrous faiths of old, 
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Tn which the heart found many an emblem fair 
Of lofty truths to meet its wild emotions, 
And everything in water, earth, or air, 
Grew sacred in its tanciful devotions ; 
For beauty is beloved in every form, 
Or combination where it meets the eye ; 
And where’s the eye that sees no sacred charm 
In simple things through Love's idolatry ? 


So here, within this golden crypt lies hidden 
The sacred hair that graced an honoured head, 
O’er which the tear has oft-times flowed unbidden, 
And Memory hath its halo round it shed ; 
And see the bond of true love cherished early, 
And blessed in sunny hope—the simple tie 
To him whose lone heart now doth weep so sorely, 
That no sweet tear can cool his fevered eye. 


Oh, happy, happy days and tender hours! 
When love was young and life in its bright morning, 
When sunny skies shone o’er a path of flowers, 
And some new joy disclosed at every turning— 
Oh, through her spirit shone a purer ray, 
rr ® ° e.e “~ 
Than e’er could light the vanities of earth; 
And though she seemed the gayest of the gay, 
There was no folly mingling in her mirth. 


But she is gone—this morn, so beautiful, 

As like a sunbeam she did come and go, 
Throwing a pleasant light upon us all. 

Now dims the fine gold on her fingers now, 


The songs of gladness from her lips were falling, 
Like music that doth haunt some dream of bliss, 
Or songs of childhood, happy time! recalling 
Many an hour of bygone happiness. 


She sang, and we with throbbing hearts did listen, 
And gazed in silent rapture as she sung ; 
And every eye unconsciously did glisten 
With tearful tribute to her angel tongue ; 
She sang, and oh! the ancient Theban wall 
That rose to music’s most entrancing measure, 
Ne’er heard such tones of marvellous beauty fall 
As those that filled our souls with speechless pleasure. 


She sang—her accents trembling, swelling, dying, 
A simple lay, but with such wondrous fire, 

It seemed as if the spirit, heavenward flying, 
Had heard the seraphims’ eternal lyre— 

Had heard and drank, with such a rapturous heart, 
The glory of that high celestial strain, 

With such a longing for an angel’s part, 
As earthly love might never still again. 


Ah, me! and as she sang, the word half spoken 
Was hushed amidst that memorable lay : 

Her spirit passed as the harp-strings are broken, 
Before its last sweet tones had died away. 
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LORD CLARENDON’S POLICY IN IRELAND. 


WE have arrived at a crisis in our na- 
tional history of unparalleled interest. 
It behoves the Protestant population 
of Ireland to consider anxiously “yt 
present position—to resolve wisely, 
act firmly. We deem it a duty to "Aten 
some suggestions on the subject with 
~~ men’s hearts are bursting—that 
, the future government of our un- 
hear country. Its past mismanage- 
ment we acknowledge—who can anti- 
cipate the future ? W hile it is possible 
to raise a warning voice we do so. May 
the God of truth direct it to the hearts 
of those who govern. 

The Pope of Rome, restored by fo- 
reign bayonets to his ancient tyranny ' 
from which an insulted people had 
contemptuously expelled him, employ- 
ed his first labours in banishing, im- 
prisoning, tor turing, and extermins iting 
his subjec ts, given up by French allies 
to papal power. When the Vicar of 
Christ had given these lively proofs of 
his apostolic mission in his own coun- 
try, he mercifully desired to extend 
the blessings of his divine authority to 
infidel quarters of the world ; and first, 
naturally, to England. Touched by 
holy love for a heathen people, and 
offended by the impious spectacle of a 
woman being‘at the head of a Church, 
the infi allible’ man desps itched mission- 
aries in the form of a capped carding al 
and mitred bishops, to rescue a mis- 
guided nation of heretics from their 
awful delusions, and to bring them 
from the darkness of Protestantism 
into the marvellous light of Rome. 
The kingdom of Satan he found Eng- 
land, and to redeem it, in the exercise 
of a commission derived directly from 
Saint Peter, the infallible man divided 
the soil of England into districts, and 
appointed over each district his deputy 
to govern the rejoicing converts as he 
should command. This the Pope did, 
by virtue of an authority claimed by 
him over the whole Christian world. 
Before this infallible authority parlia- 
ments, nations, and kings should de- 
voutly bend. If they do, the Pope 
will, in return, bestow upon them all 
the blessings he has so unsparingly la- 
vished upon his Roman subjects. 


The English people, blinded by their 


heresy, received this proof of papal 
condescension with a scorn and indig- 
nation universal. By public meetings, 
by resolutions, by petitions, by pro- 
tests, they proclaimed unmistakeably 
their rooted determination not to y ield 
to the usurpation of any foreign prince 
or potentate. They spurned the mum. 
meries of Rome, by processions of mock 
popes, and cardinals, and monks, con- 
signed in due form to the flames; the 
people of London were reminded of 
the times of Romish ascendancy, when 
the fires of Smithfield blazed around 
Latimer and Ridley—when the candle 
was lighted which the dying martyr 
prophesied would in England never 
be extinguished. The Prime Minister 
caught the national enthusiasm—he 
denounced the insolent aggression in 
language more offensive to Romanists 
than had ever been employ ed by the 
abused Orangemen of Ireland in ‘their 
most secret assemblies. ‘The glorious 
yrinciple, the immortal martyrs of the 
Reformation ; the mummeries of super- 
stition,” were fine topics for ministerial 
declamation, and to conclude a memo- 
rable epistle, by the bold assertion that 
the laborious endeavours now making 
by the papacy were to confine the in- 
tellect and enslave the soul was worthy 
of a statesman who bore the honoured 
name of Russell. The Sovereign has 
responded to the universal appeal from 
her people, and the result will assur- 
edly be, that the paps al insult will be 
avenged, the aggression repelled, the 
dignity of England asserted, and the 
glorious principle of the Reformation 
maintained and upheld, Thus the 
matter stands in reference to England 
—her people await with calm confi. 
dence the meeting of ps arliame nt, W hen 
the voice of a mé agnanimous né ation will 
find an echo within the walls of Saint 
Stephen’s. What will be the policy of 
the rulers towards this country—what 
thelegislation of Parliament—what the 
principle on w hich the future govern- 
ment of Ireland is to be conducted— 
these are the questions which most 
deeply concern us. The Protestants 
of this country of all denominations 
have watched the movement in Eng- 
land with extraordinary interest, yet 
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without participating openly in its de- 
monstrations; not that they felt less 
profoundly the truth of the mighty 
principle at stake, but that they were 
conscious the question was viewed as 
an English question merely, and they 
were surprised that Englishmen should 
have been surprised at papal aggression 
and papal insolence. 

Trish Protestants are amazed that 
English Protestants should fail to have 
discerned from whence this invasion 
has sprung, from what cause the Pope 
now strives boldly to subjugate Eng- 
land to his sway. A fresh and striking 
proof is here afforded that Ireland has 
been overlooked, neglected, despised 
by one class of Englishmen, misgo- 
yerned by another class, and that, 
through Ireland, England has been 
struck at by the Papacy. Ireland is 
the difficulty, say politicians, of framing 
English administrations ; and so it will 
ever be, until statesmen prefer prin- 
ciple to expediency, truth to false- 
hood—*‘the glorious principle of the 
Reformation” to the unchanging ty- 
ranny of Rome. If England wishes 
to be safe, she must look into the con- 
dition of Ireland, examine the prin- 
ciple of her government and correct 
it where wrong. If England wishes to 
be great, and to make Ireland great, 
she must encourage the reformed re- 
ligion, and do justice to the Pro- 
testants of this country. If Eng- 
land desires to tarnish her glory, to 
break her faith, to disgrace her name, 
and destroy her power in Ireland, she 
will deal out heavy blows and great 
discouragements to Protestantism, and 
paress and elevate Popery. England 
must now make her election—her peo- 
ple must decide on what principle Ive- 
land is to be ruled; they must declare, 
they must enforce it: on them will 
rest the solemn responsibility of that 
election. 

To aid our English brethren in 
forming a sound judgment and com- 
ing to a just conclusion on this mo- 
mentous question, is our heartfelt de- 
sire. 

Our space will not permit us to refer 
to a period more remote than the ad- 
ministration of Lord Normanby in 
Ireland. It would be impossible ade- 
quately to describe the mischievous 
results of the system of government 
introduced by that misguided noble- 
man into this province. A compact 
was made and kept with Mr. O’Con- 


nell and his faction, that in considera- 
tion that Mr. O’Connell would so con- 
duct his agitation as to be useful and 
subservient to the Lord Normanby— 
he, Lord Normanby, would deliver up 
to Mr. O’Connell all the patronage of 
the kingdom. This honourable agree- 
ment was faithfully kept by the con- 
tracting parties. Mr. O’Connell agi- 
tated prudently ; Lord Normanby was 
shouted into popularity by the rabble 
of his day; justice was baffled by the 
Viceroy ; the patronage of the Crown 
disposed of profligately, and a demo- 
ralising system of scandalous corruption 
was unscrupulously enforced, the fatal 
effects of which it would require twenty 
years of virtuous government to dis- 
pel. What would honest Englishmen 
think of a Viceroy appointing to lu- 
crative preferments the nominees of 
Mr. O’Connell, who, when appointed, 
applied no small portion of the emolu- 
ments bestowed by the State to feed 
an agitation which, although not real, 
broke the peace and destroyed the 
prosperity of the country, and even 
tended to the subversion of the State 
itself? The Viceroy of Ireland did 
this very thing; and from the time of 
Lord Normanby to the present hour 
it has constantly happened that some 
members of a family have, by seditious 
publications, by agitation, by speeches, 
and by supporting clubs, laboured zea- 
lously to overturn the government of 
England in Ireland ; while, perhaps, 
an elder member of that same fa- 
mily has received as rich a prefer- 
ment as the State could bestow. True 
loyalty, in the days of Normanby, was 
universally discouraged, the Church of 
England openly assailed, Protestantism 
daringly denounced, the Popish fac- 
tion rampant. 

To this pernicious and almost in- 
credible system of misgovernment, in- 
troduced by Lord Normanby, much 
of the subsequent misery of Ireland 
can be directly traced. No Govern- 
ment could withstand the fatal effects 
of the corrupt bargain struck between 
the agitator and the Viceroy. The 
appointments then made, so far as 
respects the knowledge, virtue, and 
abilities of the persons appointed, 
were very nearly as shameful as those 
unblushingly made by Lord Claren- 
don himself. Nor do we mean to cast 
unworthy reflections on the memory 
of Mr. O'Connell. His object, ho- 
nestly embraced and consistently pur- 
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sued, was to overturn British —_ 
rity in Ireland; and his shrewd s 
gacity quickly discerned that he had 
a better hope of effecting his purpose 
by filling the Bench, the ‘State, and the 
Parliament with his creatures, who 
would forward his policy and execute 
his will, than by engaging with the 
power of England in open warfare in 
the field. 

As the ministry changed, the policy 
of the agitation changed. Under a 
Conservative Government, when the 
terms of a corrupt bargain could no 
longer be performed, it was audacious 
—under a Normanby, who was a worse 
enemy to England than O'Connell, 
the agitation was manageable and 
gentle. It is observable, however, 
that a party sprung up in the school 
of sedition, zealous and uncompro- 
mising,—its leaders questioned the 
sincerity and arraigned the policy of 
O’Connell — and finally defied his 

ower. This was called the Young 
Sane party. The youthful mem- 
bers of this celebrated faction had ta- 
lents, eloquence, poetry, enthusiasm ; 
moreover, they were in earnest, and 
being behind the scenes, they discern- 
ed the hollowness of the system of 
agitation, and rendered incalculable 
service by unmasking it to the public. 
They would hold no places, nor seek 
them—Mr. Smith O’Brien was im. 
moveable on this point—and they 
declared the old agitation was an im- 
posture, whereby places were to be 
secured for the agitators or their re- 
lations, who stood a little aloof, in 
return for services rendered to the 
government ; and they insisted that 
by this organised system of hypocrisy 
the people were betr: ayed, and the cause 
of Repeal ruined. The Y oung Ireland 
party, therefore, wrote and spoke with 
vehement ability, and ultimately, with 
rashness incredible, rushed into ‘action, 
or rather, were adroitly forced into it 
by Lord Clarendon—and were then 
deserted and abandoned by the priests. 
Another rebellion (if the word can be 
applied to the ludicrous affair of Ballin- 
garry) became impossible—the coun- 
try lay prostrate. 

Lord Clarendon was the pilot who 
had weathered the storm. This aspir- 
ing statesman became Viceroy under 
favourable circumstances. Lord Nor- 
manby shewed himself to be a man 
destitute of common sense. Lord For- 
tescue was a respectable, but feeble 


Whig. Sir Robert Peel had defeated 
and ruined O’Connell. Lord Claren. 
don had held an inferior office in Ire. 
Jand, and boasted of knowing its 
people, their character, and their 
wants. The outward deportment of 
this nobleman was gracious, his man- 
ners winning, his conversation attrac. 
tive, and his court conducted with 
hospitality and dignity. 

The contrast between Lord Claren- 
don and his Whig- Radical predecessors 
was favourable to him, and the Pro. 
testant gentry, ever loyal, were willing 
to confide i in his sense of honour and 
justice. Lord Clarendon saw and 
pushed his advantage ; to the Protes- 
tant gentry he was ; affable and cour. 
teous; he knew their worth. The 
seditious clubs increased in number 


and audacity, and it seemed as if 


another sanguinary struggle was on 
the eve of breaking forth. Around 
the representative of their beloved 
Sovereign the whole Protestant people 
of Ireland rallied. In the archives of 
the Castle are preserved the proots of 
their unshaken loyalty and courage ; 
their addresses of devotion to England; 
of willingness to fight for the Union 
and the Crown. The Orangemen of 
Ulster in masses offered their ser- 
vices. Their forefathess had preserved 
their loyalty through horrid massacres, 
bloody rebellions, and terrible revo- 
lutions. Unmoved by the blandish- 
ments of sedition, these brave men 
were ready as ever to fight for their 
allegiance. Lord Clarendon accepted 
their services ; he had a perfect right 
to command them; he answered their 
loyal addresses in the most courteous 
language, and was in communication 
with Lord Roden, the venerated leader 
of the Orange body. That high- 
minded nobleman, true to his Sove- 
feign, loudly exhorted all over whom 
he had influence to rally around Lord 
Clarendon, and to fight for the Queen. 
The Viceroy discerned with exactness 
who were the loyal subjects and who 
were the traitors. 

When the Habeas Corpus Act was 
suspended, instead of arresting before- 
hand the misguided leaders of the 
movement (for which he would have 
been inde mnified by Parliament), and 
thus saving them and the countr y, Lord 
Clarendon allowed them to leave Dub- 
lin. Irritated and excited, they com- 
mitted themselves, and the Viceroy 
was lucky enough to be rewarded by a 
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little rebellion, by a victory in the 
field of Ballingarry, and a restoration 
of the doctrine of constructive treason 
in Clonmel. 

Lord Clarendon was now triumph- 
ant. Up to this point, as between 
the Protestants of Ireland and Lord 
Clarendon, there was apparent cor- 
diality. He explicitly declared that 
they had done all that loyal subjects 
and honourable gentlemen could have 
done. It is true he withheld from them 
the patronage of the Crown, but he 
lavished on them his sweetest words, 
accompanied by official smiles. The 
character of Lord Clarendon now ap- 

ared in its true colours. He per- 
mitted the Orangemen to meet on the 
twelfth of July, then attacked them 
for meeting, issued an illegal commis- 
sion to try them, violated the princi- 
ples of the constitution, and expelled 
from the magistracy the venerable 
Lord Roden, a nobleman, who, irre- 
spective of politics, was universally be- 
loved : and when arraigned in the 
House of Lords for his “misconduct, 
the subtle Viceroy escaped by a quib- 
ble. Lord Clarendon had the incre- 
dible meanness to deny all participation 
in the acts of his household, and as- 
serted that £660 was supplied by Cap- 
tain Turner, his friend and retainer, 
to purchase arms for the Dublin 
Orangemen, without his knowledge or 
approval, The act itself was lauduble, 
but the diplomatic Viceroy wanted the 
services of the zealous Protestants no 
longer, and became determined to 
shake off all connexion with them at 
the expense of truth itself. Nay, it is 
even asserted, we hope, for the ho- 
nour of a British nobleman, without 
foundation, that at the very time 
Lord Clarendon was replying in gra- 
cious language to the addresses of the 
Orangemen, which addresses were not 
intemperate or factious in language or 
tone, he wrote a letter to a faithful 
retainer, in order to be shown to Ro- 
man Catholic gentlemen, explanatory 
of his motives in being obliged to cor- 
respond with Orangemen, lest Roman 
Catholies might believe him to be sin- 
cere. 

We wish to be understood. We do 
not charge Lord Clarendon with sin- 
cerity in writing such a letter. His 


system of administration i is a system of 


artifice and diplomatic evasion. He 
has been over-praised, flattered, spoil- 
ed, and his mind seems incapable 
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of embracing a direct and manly 
policy. 

We have briefly shown what the be- 
haviour of Lord Clarendon has been 
to the Protestants of Ireland, and we 
accuse him of the blackest ingratitude 
towards a frank and generous people. 
Let us next examine what has been 
his conduct towards the Roman Ca- 
tholics, priests and laymen, and what 
effect that conduct has had in pro- 
ducing the papal aggressions of which 
E ngland has complained so justly and 
loudly . We beseech the English reader 
to consider attentiv ely what we proceed 
to submit to his impartial judgment. 

The Imperial Legislature in its wis- 
dom, in order to diffuse the blessings 
of education through the provinces, 
founded and endowed, on the most 
liberal principles, provincial colleges 
in Ireland. The acts of the Parliament, 
it will be admitted, should be obeyed 
by all who profess allegiance to the 
State. To these acts Roman Catholics 
give their assent, because they are fully 
represented in the parliament: to allow 
to Romish, priests the privilege of de- 
fying or defeating the law as it exists, 
is to establish the ascendancy of trea- 
son. Parliament ceases to govern if 
any other power can with impunity 
command disobe dience to its laws. 
Domestic treason is criminal, but it 
seems to assume a blacker dye if 
begun and prosecuted in obedience to 
the edicts of a foreign power. That 
a British statesman “should consult a 
foreign potentate as to the laws which 
should be enacted, or the institutions 
which should be established in Eng- 
land, would appear to be incredible, 
inasmuch as it would be incompatible 
with allegiance to his Sovereign, and 
that higher allegiance due to the con- 
stitution of a free country. If the 
Queen of England, beloved and re- 
vered as she deserves to be, were 
detected in the act of consulting the 
Pope, by a despatch from W indsor, as 
to her measures in reference to the 
Church, or the State, or the laws ; 
inviting his judgment, beseeching his 
advice, and professing an intention to 
obey it, the consequence might be fatal 
to her throne. 

What excuse can be offered on be- 
half of the Queen’s Deputy in Ireland 
for privately addressing to the Pope 
of Rome, through his vicar in Dublin, 
the scandalous’ “document now sub. 
mitted to the reader. It is dated, 
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Castle, March* 19th, 1848. The date 
is important. On the very day it was 
written the Popish faction in Dublin 
was preparing for civil war, the most 
treasonable language was daily spoken 
and written by undisguised traitors, 
the clubs were in active operation, and 
the faithful Protestants stood aghast 
at the fearful denunciations daily and 
hourly hurled against the laws, con- 
stitution, government, and people of 
England. Atsuch a time our discreet 
Viceroy, impelled by a passion for 
double-dealing and indirect courses, 
opens a correspondence with the Pope 
of Rome, in an epistle unexampled in 
the annals of diplomatic perfidy :— 


&“ Letter from the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land to the Most Rev. Dr. Murray,t Ro- 
man Catholic Archbishop of Dublin :— 


( Private.) * Castle, March 19, 1848. 


“My pear Lord,— Your Grace had the 
goodness to promise me that you would con- 
vey to Rome, for the consideration of the 
Pope, the amended statutes of the Queen’s 
Colleges"in Ireland, as the Brjtish Govern- 
ment has no official organ of communication 
with the Holy See. 

“I was happy of having the opportunity 
to consult your Grace before any alteration 
was made, because as a Catholic Prelate you 
well know what guarantees and provisions 
were requisite for ensuring religious instruc- 
tion to the Catholic youths who might fre- 
quent those Colleges, and I was anxious that 
such securities should be with the 
most entire good faith, and in a manner per- 
fectly satisfactory to the Irish prelates, who, 
like yourself, desired to see the true interests 
of morality and the CATHOLIC RELI- 
GION PROMOTED BY THESE INSTI- 
TUTIONS. 

“ T regret very much the delay that has 
taken place in the revision of the statutes, 
but I need hardly tell you that the attention 
of the government was last year wholly de- 
voted to alleviating the calamity with which 
it was the will of Providence that this coun- 
try should be visited ; moreover, this delay 
was of no importance, as the Colleges would 
not be ready for occupation before the end of 
the year 1849. 

“The whole of the statutes are at your 
disposal now or at any future period that 
your Grace or any other Bishop may wish 
to see them; but as they are very volu- 
minous, and relate entirely to the course of 
instruction and the duties of the different 


given 
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offices of the Colleges, I promise at present 
only to trouble you with the religious portion 
of them. 

“ Accordingly, I herewith send all that 
part of the statutes which affect, as to reli- 
gious points, both professors and students, as 
well as an extract from the Report of the 
Board with reference to religious instruction, 

“ The list of Visitors is not yet settled, 
but I can have no hesitation in stating that 
it will include the Catholic Archbishop of 
the Province, and Bishop of the Diocese in 
which the College is situated, and that, more- 
over, in the Council, Professorships, and 
other posts of each College, the Catholic 
religion would be fully and appropriately 
represented, for these Colleges are instituted 
for the education of the middle classes, and 
the Government would fail in its object of 
training up the youth of Ireland to be !good 
men and Joyal subjects, if their religious 
instruction and moral conduct were not duly 
provided for and guarded by every precau- 
tion that the most anxious solicitude can 
devise. 

“ As I entertain a profound veneration 


for the character of the Pope, and implicitly 


rely upon his upright judgment, it is with 
pleasure that I now ask vour Grace to submit 
these statutes to the consideration of Ais ZZo- 
liness, believing, as I do, that they may be 
advantageously compared with those of any 
other similar institution in Europe ; and that 
by exhibiting the care and the good faith 
with which they have been framed, they will 
furnish a simple but conclusive answer to 
those misrepresentations which have been 
so industriously circulated, and which, if 
they had been founded in truth, would have 
justly excited the alarm and called forth 
the reprobation of his Holiness. 

‘“*T have the honour to be, with great 
esteem, my dear lord, your Grace's very 
faithful servant, 

“* CLARENDON, 


“ To his Grace Archbishop 
Murruy cf Dublin.” 


The reader has noticed this letter is 
headed * private.” The noble diplo- 
matist felt, when sitting down to com- 
pose his confidential epistle, that he was 
about to engage in a disreputable and 
unconstitutional, if not an illegal trans- 
action ; he equally felt the contents 
ought never to see the light ; and there- 
fore the letter is marked ‘* private.” 

But, in so committing himself, Lord 
Clarendon exhibited his ignorance of 
the man whose character he affects to 
comprehend : the diplomatist puts him- 


“ We believe this letter was not published in the 7'ublet for some months after its date. 
t The Evening Post of 24th December says this epistle was written to a prelate, but not 


to Dr. Murray. 
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self in the power of a priest, and 
the priest betrays the Viceroy when it 
suits his Church. The excuse, there- 
fore, made by Lord Clarendon’s friends 
in Dublin for the letter, viz., that it 
was merely intende d as a private com- 
munication, is fatal to his character as 
a statesman. We do not justify this 
pre late for his violation of confidence, 
but we have a right to comment the 
more strongly on a communication 
which was manife stly intended to be 
concealed from the Sov ereign and the 
insulted people of England. 

The first paragraph of this letter as- 
cribes to the Pope’s nominee the titles 
““My Lord” and “ Your Grace,” as if 
the correspondent of the Viceroy was 
the Lord Archbishop of ¢ ‘anterbury ; 
but the substance of the pare graph i is 
the thing to be regarded. The Viceroy 
requests «His Grace to convey to Rome, 


for the consideration of the Pope, the 


amended Statutes of the Queen's faiaes 
in Ireland, as the British Government 
had no official organ of communication 
with the Holy See.” Thus the Queen’s 
Lieutenant opens, through Dr. Murray, 
a correspondence with the Pope, in 
order to submit the Statutes of the 
Queen's Colleges for the consideration 
of the Holy See. There can be no 
mistake here. Dr. Murray is in effect 
Lord Clarendon’s ambassador to the 
Pope. The Queen’s Deputy was right 
in asserting that there was no official 
organ of communication with the Holy 
See. The statute enabling her Majesty 
to establish and maintain diplomatic 
relations with the Sovereign of the Ro- 
man States did not pass the legislature 
until the 4th of September, 1848, 11th 
and 12th Victoria, chap. 108. That 
statute, therefore, could not have jus- 
tified Lord Clarendon for his daring 
violation of the Constitution. But the 
provisions of that statute are remark- 
able: there is a studied distinction 
preserved between the temporal and 
spiritual authority of the papacy. The 
title of Pope does not once occur in 
the statute. Diplomatic relations m: ly 
thenceforth be maintained with the 
Sovereign of the Roman States, clearly 
refe rring to the tempor: al prince go- 
verning “the Roman States. Thus tl e 
intercourse sanctioned by Parliament 
was such as might take place between 
England and Holland on matters of 
business, commerce, and international 
law, and no authority whatsoever is 
given to hold intercourse with the P ‘ope 


as Pope, much less to submit for his 
judgment, as the assumed ecclesiastical 
ruler of the Christian world, the laws 
or statutes of the realm, or the statutes 
for regulation of universities established 
by the Parliament of the country. No 
minister would have dared to have 
spoken in the British House of Com- 
mons as Lord Clarendon has written. 
But the 2nd section of that statute is 
equally significant, for it enacts ** that 
it shall not be lawful for her Majesty 
to receive, at the court of London, as 
ambassador, or other diplomatic agent 
accredited by the Sovereign of the Ro- 
man States, any person w ho shall be in 
Holy Orders in the Church of Rome, 
or a Jesuit, or a member of any other 
religious order of the Church of Rome, 
bound by monastic or religious vows.’ 
Therefore, under this statute, if Dr. 
Murray, a person in holy orders, had 
been nominated ambassador to the 
Court of London by the Sovereign of 
the Roman States, Lord John Russell 
dared not have received or held inter- 
course with him. 

We by: no means assert that this 
statute or any other statute could have 
repressed the Popish predilections of 
Lord Clarendon. ‘The third and last 
section of the statute provides and 
enacts— 


“That nothing herein contained shall re- 
peal, weaken, or affect, or be construed to 
repeal, weaken, or affect, any laws, or sta- 
tutes, or any part of any laws or statutes, 
now in force for preserving and upholding 
the supremacy of our Lady the Queen, her 
heirs and successors, in all matters civil and 
ecclesiastical within this realm and other Her 
Majesty’s dominions, nor those laws or parts 
of laws now in force which have for their 
object to controul, regulate, and restrain the 
acts and conduct of Her Majesty’s subjects, 
and to prohibit their communications with 
the sovereigns of foreign states on the said 
matters, all which laws and statutes ought 
for ever to be maintained for the dignity of 
the Crown and the good of the subject.” 


Thus the Queen’s supr emacy, in all 
matters civil and ecclesiastical, is care- 
fully upheld, and the subjects of Her 
Majesty are bound by those laws pre- 
viously existing, whic h have for their ob- 
ject to controul their acts and conduct, 
and to prohibit their communications 
with the Sovereigns of foreign states in 
the said matters. 

Had this statute been in force when 
Lord Clarenden’s letter was written, 
it is plain the overweening Viceroy 
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would have violated the Act of Parlia- 
ment in letter and in spirit. But the 
Viceroy asked no legal advice on the 
subject of his correspondence with the 
Pope, and, if he had, so unbounded 
is his self-confidence, that he would 
have disdained to pursue it. There 
was, however, no statute to protect 
this deep diplomatist from the conse- 
quences of his rashness. How, then, 
stood the law at the time this precious 
document, to be ranked high amongst 
the state papers of our modern Claren- 
don, was written. We need not dis- 
cuss the ancient statutes of the realm. 
We can lay before the reader a case in 
point, with the opinion of two of the 
most famous of England’s lawyers upon 
the question. 

When Mr. Canning* was Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, the Pope 
sent a letter, announcing his accession 
to the Pontificate, to the King, and 
through his secretary, to Mr. Canning, 
who consulted the Attorney and Soli- 
citor General, as to whether a reply to 
these letters would subject him to a 
premunire, and received for answer 
the following opinion :— 


“ Srr,—We have had the honour of re- 
ceiving Mr. Plunta’s letter, stating that the 
Pope, having announced to His Majesty his 
elevation to the pontifical throne, in a letter, 
of which Mr. Planta inclosed to us a copy, 
with a translation, accompanied by another 
letter from the Cardinal Secretary of State; 
and the question having therefore arisen, as 
to whether any answer should be returned by 
His Majesty and his government to this noti- 
fication, you had directed him to refer the 
case to us, confidentially, and to request we 
would favour you with our opinion whether, 
according to the law at present in existence, 
there is premunire in such a correspondence 
with the Pope and Cardinal Secretary of 
State. In compliance with your request, 
we have carefully perused and consider- 
ed the letters above referred to, and beg 
leave to state, that by the stat. 5 Eliz., 
c. 1, sec. 2, advisedly and wittingly to attri- 
bute by any speech, open deed, or act, any 
manner of jurisdiction, authority, or pre- 
eminence to the See of Rome, or to any 
bishop of the same see, within this realm, 


* Vide Burns’ Ecclesiastical Law, 
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subjectsa party, for the first offence, to the 
penalties of a premunire ; and as the Pope, 
by virtue of his office, claims, as we con- 
ceive, authority, jurisdiction, and pre-emi- 
nence over the whole Christian Church, and 
certainly over the Catholic Church in this 
realm ; and as by the letters, his elevation to 
the supreme pontificate is in terms announced, 
which, we apprehend, would be construed as 
importing such a claim, we are of opinion 
that any answer to these letters, which 
might be interpreted into an implied RECOG- 
NITION of such a claim, might be considered 
as bringing the party, being a subject, 
writing or advising it, within the operation 
of the above statute. It is, we think, worthy 
of remark, that the legislature, by care fully 
adopting the title of Bishop of ‘Rome, in- 
stead of that of Pope, in the various acts 
passed since the Reformation, seems anx- 
iously to have avoided any such implied re- 
cognition. 

“We further think that the reference 
made in the Pope's letter to the Catholic 
Church in his Majesty’s dominions, and the 
recommendation of the weal of that Church 
to his Majesty, render caution upon this occa- 
sion particularly necessary. 

‘* We have the honour to be, &e. 
(Signed) “R. Girrorb. 
“ J. S. Copiey.” 


It is therefore plain Lord Clarendon, 
in terms and in substance, violated the 
law of the land in recognizing the su- 
preme ecclesiastical authority of the 
Pope, in communicating with the Holy 
See respecting the domestic affairs of 
England, and, above all, in seeking the 
opinion of the Pope on the statutes re- 
gulating the Queen’s Colleges in Ire- 
land.t “In other paragraphs of this 
memorable epistle, Lord Clarendon 
broadly asserts that his desire was, 
that the Catholic religion should be 
promoted by these institutions. If by 
the Catholic religion the Viceroy meant 
Popery, we assert he has libelled the 
parliament, and deceived the country. 

It was stated by the founders, and 
understood by the nation, that these 
Colleges were to be disconnected with 
any particular sect of religion—to be 
impartial towards all sects, educating 
all classes alike in secular knowledge, 
and leaving their religious instruction 


Title Popery, p. 145, in the Note. 


t A premunire was said to be a defence of the Crown, and the laws of the land, from the 


tyranny and oppression of the Pope’s jurisdiction. 


Whosoever was a maintainer of the au- 


thority of the See of Rome, and did any act upon purpose and to the intent to extol the power 


of that see, was guilty of the offence of premunire 


We exhort Lord Clarendon to inquire 


from his law officers the punishment, which, before the late merciful statute, was awarded to 
the guilty ; and next to inquire from his own conscience whether he does not richly de- 


berve it, 
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to their peculiar pastors. Lord Cla- 
rendon has fraudulently attempted, 
for the disgraceful purpose of currying 
favour with a priest, to pres what 
might prove to be valuable institutions 
for the youth of the country, into 
schools of Popery. 

The concluding paragraph of the 
letter can be read only with feelings 
of astonishment and disgust. Did the 
noble Lord believe what he wrote, or 
did the sardonic sneer of a clever hypo- 
crite play over his countenance as he 
wrote these lines: ‘ As I entertaina 
profound veneration for the character of 
the Pope, and implicitly rely.upon his 
upright judgment, it is with pleasure 
that I now ask your Grace to submit 
these statutes to the consideration of his 
Holiness.” 

If the Viceroy was sincere in his 
appeal to the judgment of the Pope, in 
his veneration for the character of an 
infallible despot, if he really wished the 
Pope to exercise jurisdiction within 
the realm, and usurp the prerogatives 
of his Sovereign, we hardly know whe- 
ther the treacherous Viceroy is most to 
be pitied, hated, or despised. 

Je have concluded our comments 
on the letter of our Protestant Vice- 
roy; it was addressed to the Pope ; 
no such communication was addressed 
to the heads of the Church of England 
in Ireland, or to the Synod of Ulster. 
We may fearlessly appeal to the Eng- 
lish reader to pronounce whether a 
document could have been penned by 
the hand of a practised Jesuit better 
calculated to serve the Papacy. It is 
throughout cringing, submissive, ful- 
some. Disgraceful to a British states- 
man professing a belief in the Pro- 
testant religion, it exposes a perfidy 
towards the Sovereign and parliament 
of England unredeemed by the smallest 
exhibition of statesmanship or genius. 

This epistle is defective even in that 
cunning in which Lord Clarendon 
shines. There is throughout a total 
want of dignity or delicacy ; an utter 
forgetfulness of the position the writer 
held as the representative of a mighty 
nation. We should not be surprised 
at beholding Lord Clarendon rivalling 
the abject meanness of Popish super- 
stition, and kissing the feet of the idol 
he adores, 

It is remarkable to observe how this 
nobleman differs from his ancestors in 
the reign of James the Second. The 

VOL. XXXVII.—-NO. CCXVII. 
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Rochester and Clarendon of that dis- 
mal reign -were willing to abase them- 
selves before a tyrant, to submit to 
every ignominy, to consent to every 
act of despotic power, and to comply 
with every project of a bigoted King, 
short of embracing Popery and over- 
turning the Protestant religion. Their 
incomparable descendant, compelled 
by no necessity, but yielding to the 
impulses of his nature, venerates, nay, 
loves, the Pope, labours for the diffu- 
sion of what he ignorantly terms Ca- 
tholicity, and would prostrate the 
prerogatives of the Crown and the 
authority of the Parliament at the 
feet of the Papacy. 

The Pope, appealed to by the Queen’s 
Deputy, exercised the authority ascrib- 
ed to him, and pronounced the judg- 
ment which was invited and demanded 
by the submissive Clarendon. 

We can conceive the smile of satis- 
faction, not unmingled with contempt, 
with which the Viceroy’s letter was 
read before the Jesuits of the Propa- 

anda. A courtly heretic appeals to 
the infallible successor of St. Peter, 
and humbly beseeches the Papal 
sanction of the projected Universities. 
The heretic is spurned with contempt, 
the Papal edict issues ; the Thurles 
Synod sits ; the Colleges are condemn- 
ed; the authority of the Imperial 
Parliament is openly resisted, and 
poor Lord Clarendon, baffled by the 

riest whom he endeavoured to cajole, 
is left to involve himself in fresh diffi- 
culties, and to meet with fresh disap- 
pointments. 

Lord Clarendon is the guilty man, 
not the Pope. Lord Clarendon on his 
knees sought for the Pope’s judgment, 
and by appealing to his Holiness ad- 
mitted his jurisdiction; for all that 
followed Lord Clarendon is account- 
able, and in our poor judgment many 
a culprit has been arraigned and pu- 
nished for a treason less equivocal than 
the noble lord has committed. 

Compare this act of viceregal perfidy 
with the act for which Lord Roden 
was ungratefully dismissed from the 
magistracy by this same Lord Claren- 
don, and let the sentence deserved be 
pronounced upon a vain and false 
minister by the judgment of an in- 
—= people. 

st us turn from the author of the 

Papal interference with our domestic 

concerns, to the consideration of the 
L 
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manner in which that interference has 
been expressed, and to the principle 
necessarily involved in it. A Synod 
was formally held at Thurles, a bar- 
barous village in a county (Tipperary) 
almost entirely Popish, and signalised 


by a long and consistent course of 


crime. The ignorant peasantry were 
dazzled by the unusual exhibition, and 
Father Ignatius paraded in a harlequin 
costume in a state of ecstatic delight. 

This Synod exhibited in perfection 
the imperium in imperio; unlimited 
allegiance to the Pope was the prin- 
ciple asserted. The authority of the 
legislature was treated with contempt. 
The supreme despotic power of the 
Pope to decide upon this question, and 
all questions he might say were spiri- 
tual, was thus declared in the Synodi- 
cal Address of Thurles :— 


“ The successor of Peter pronounced his 
Jinal judgment on the subject. All contro- 
versy is now at an end—the judge has 
spoken—the question is decided. Recog- 
nising, with reverential awe, in that decision, 
the voice of Him who hath said, ‘ He who 
hears you, hears me; he who despises you, 
despises me ;’ this Synod has received, not 
only with profound respect but with unani- 
mous acclamation, the decisions and in- 
structions which were asked for in the name 
of the Irish Church. This Synod now so- 
lemnly communicates to you the Rescripts 
of the Holy See, which we have received on 
this important matter, that they may serve 
to guide and regulate your conduct ; we do 
not add anything to the instructions that 
have been given; neither will we suffer 
anything to be detracted from their im- 
portance. 

“ That you, our faithful children in Jesus 
Christ, will exhibit the same spirit of faith 
and docility, that you will recognise in the 
supremacy of Peter and his successors not 


the work of man but the appointment of 


Heaven—not a civil tribunal but a divine 
institution—not an arena for controversy 
but the judgment-seat at which every con- 
troversy is to be decided, is amply guaran- 
teed to us by the unswerving and untarnished 
allegiance, which has bound the Irish people 
to the Holy See, from the first moment it was 
plighted, through its envoy and Apostle, St. 
Patrich, to the present day.”—p. 9. 


The voice of the Pope is modestly 
asserted to be the voice of Gop, and 
no human authority is to control this 
divine power. 

We bogs Lord Clarendon’s vencra- 
tion for the Pope has increased by the 
study of this pious composition. The 


assumption of the Papacy to infallible 
authority is here put forward with an 
audacity as unblushing as it ever was 
in the darkest ages of the world. All 
systems of mixed education are con- 
sistently thus denounced :— 


“ That a system of education, the dangers 
of which have been publicly and solemnly 
pointed out by the Church, which is the 
pillar and the ground of truth—a system, 
against the dangers of which the history of 
modern Europe bears witness, will meet with 
your marked reprobation ; that you will not 
yield it encouragement or patronage of any 
kind, but that you will save your children 
from its influence, is an assurance supplied to 
us by your uniform and devoted obedience to 
the voice of that Church, and attested by 
every page of your history, and by every act 
of your lives ! 

“ The solemn warning which we address to 
you, against the dangers of those collegiate 
institutions, extends, of course, to every 
similar establishment known to be replete 
with danger to the faith and morals of your 
children—to every school in which the doc- 
trines and practices of your Church are 
impugned, and the legitimate authority of 
your pastors set at nought.”—p. 13. 


A sweeping denunciation, which in- 
cludes the National Schools and the 
University of Dublin, and even acade- 
mies, where Protestants and Roman 
Catholics mix together, and are taught. 
We know not which is most to be 
abhorred, the doctrine or the tyranny 
of the Papal system. 

There is another sentence, deserving 
of serious consideration ; it is, perhaps, 
the most remarkable in the whole of 
the Synodical Address. 


“The system may have been devised in a 
spirit of generous and impartial policy; but 
the statesmen who framed it were not ac- 
quainted with the inflexible nature of our 
doctrine, and with the jealousy with which 
we are obliged to avoid everything opposed 
to the purity and integrity of our faith.”—~ 
p. 8. 


This hardly requires a comment. 
The doctrines of Rome are inflexible 
and unchanging; such as they were in 
the time of the sanguinary Queen 
Mary and of the bigot James, they 
are now. All earthly governments 
must bend to Rome; and no act of con- 
ciliation, no concession, no kindness, 
no willingness to make advances on 
the part of Protestants or a Protestant 
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legislature, can produce the slightest 
impression on the unalterable Papal 
system. This declaration is deeply in- 
structive. If an avowal so authorita- 
tive will not open the eyes of our cre- 
dulous or yielding politicians to the 
true nature of the Papacy, they could 
not be convinced or warned by a mira- 
cle of heaven. 
The address concludes thus :— 


“Pau, Archbishop of Armagh, 
Primate of all Ireland, and 
Delegate of the Apostolic See, 
President of the Synod.” 


Dr. Cullen here usurps the title of 


Archbishop of Armagh, and Primate of 


all Ireland. Lord Clarendon, in ad- 
dressing Dr. Murray, styles him Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, and places him high 
in the peerage. The assumption of 
such titles by the Roman Catholic 
bishops in Ireland and England has 
been erroneously supposed to have 
been sanctioned by the Legislature ; 
and many, from whom accuracy might 
have been expected on such a subject, 
have fallen into serious mistakes, and 
made their own misconceptions the 
foundation of much false reasoning. 
It is a matter of great moment that 
the public should rightly apprehend 
how the law stands upon this matter. 

The 10th Geo. IV. chap. 7, the 
Emancipation Act, sect. 24, is in these 
words :— 


“And whereas the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of England and Ireland, and the 
doctrine, discipline, and government thereof, 
are by the respective Acts of Union of Eng- 
land and Scotland, and of Great Britain and 
Ireland, established permanently and invio- 
lably: and whereas the right and title of 
Archbishops to their respective provinces, of 
Bishops to their sees, and of Deans to their 
deaneries, as well in England as in Ireland, 
have been settled and established by law ; be 
it therefore enacted, That if any person, after 
the commencement of this Act, other than the 
person thereunto authorised by law, shall 
assume or use the name, style, or title, of 
Archbishop of any province, Bishop of any 
bishopric, or Dean of any deanery in Eng- 
land or Ireland, he shall for every such 
offence forfeit and pay the sum of one hundred 
pounds.” 


Now that positive statute has neyer 
been either expressly or impliedly re- 
ealed ; violated it may have been, 

ut never abrogated. 
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Lord Clarendon either knowingly 
broke the Jaw of the land in ascribing 
the title of Archbishop of Dublin to 
Dr. Murray, or he is profoundly ig- 
norant of the law upon the subject. 

The 7 and 8 Victoria, chap. 97, 
entitled an Act for the more effectual 
application of Charitable Donations 
and Bequests in Ireland, and taking 
effect from August, 1844, enacts :— 


“‘ That persons may by deed vest lands, &c., 
in the commissioners named for building or 
furnishing any chapel or place of religious 
worship of persons professing the Roman 
Catholic religion, or in trust for any Arch- 
bishop or Bishop, or other person in holy 
orders of the Church of Rome officiating in 
any district, or having pastoral superinten- 
dence of any congregation of persons pro- 
fessing the Roman Catholic religion, and for 
those who shall from time to time so officiate, 
or shall succeed to the same pastoral superin- 
tendence.” 


And in other sections, ‘‘ the Arch- 
bishop, Bishop, or person in holy 
orders of the Church of Rome,” are 
referred to, as in the section 15, al- 
ready transcribed. 

Now, it is obvious this statute 
merely applies to a person who is an 
officiating Archbishop, or Bishop, or 
person in holy orders of the Church of 
Rome. The title the party strictly 
bears is properly set down for the pur- 
poses of the act, and nothing more. 
No Archbishop or Bishop of any diocese 
is mentioned; no territorial jurisdic- 
tion whatsoever is recognised in such 
persons ; and no intention is expressly 
declared of repealing the 24th section 
of the Emancipation Act; and none 
such can be collected by inference from 
the words, purpose, or spirit of the 
Charitable Bequests Act. In truth, 
this Charitable Bequests Act is guard- 
edly drawn up, to avoid having the 
appearance of doing what it is never- 
theless perversely, or ignorantly, or 
falsely asserted to have done. The 
usage of the Curch of Rome is re- 
spected by the statute; but all the 
duties to be performed under this act, 
and the rights to be exercised, may be 
discharged and exercised, for all the 
popper of the act, without acknow- 

edging their Bishops to be Bishops of 
any particular dioceses. The episcopal 
station of the Romish Bishops is not a 
whit more fully admitted by this act 
than it had previously been. The 
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orders of the Church of Rome have 
been always recognised, and their 
Bishops were by George IV. styled 
Roman Catholic Bishops. The Chari- 
table Bequests Act does nothing more. 
It was foolishly asserted that there 
might be a difference between an ex- 
tinct and an existing see, and that, 
because there was no Protestant 
Archbishop of Tuam, Dr. Mac Hale 
might lawfully call himself Archbishop 
of that see. But this is an absurdity, 
because the 24th section of the act of 
10 Geo. IV. makes it an offence for 
any person, other than the person there- 
unto authorised by law to assume or use 
the name, style, or title of Archbi- 
shop of any province, or Bishop of 
any bishopric in England or Ireland ; 
and could any man possessed of reason 
contend, that by the Charitable Be- 

uests Act, or by the 10 Geo. IV., 

Jr. Mac Hale is authorised to assume 
the title of Archbishop of Tuam. The 
popular misconception arose from 
reading the act, 10 Geo. IV., as if it 
enacted that no person shall assume the 
title that belongs to another ; whereas, 
the words are very different, being 
that ‘‘If any person, other than the 
person thereunto authorised by law, 
shall assume the title of Archbishop of 
any province in England or Ireland, 
he shall for any such offence forfeit 
one hundred pounds.” So that the 
true construction is obvious. 

The same principle exactly applies 
to the case of Cardinal Wiseman, who 
meekly calls himself Archbishop of 
Westminster. It is the same case in 
principle as that of Dr. Mac Hale as- 
suming the title of Archbishop of 
Tuam. Neither is authorised by law 
to assume the title he has presumed to 
take, and, in our poor judgment, both 
are equally guilty of having violated 
the very letter of the law. 

The Irish priest is more audacious— 
the English priest more jesuitical; 
for, while Dr. Wiseman admits he 
could not legally call himself Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, he pretends 
that he may modestly describe himself 
Archbishop of Westminster; and hav- 
ing done so, his tolerant journal, the 
Tablet, with characteristic effrontery, 
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asserts broadly that the see of Canter. 
bury is now extinet. 

This is a Jesuit’s reading of our 
statute law. Thus does a disciple of 
Ignatius Loyola prove that Dr. Wise- 
man is in the spirit, and according to 
the letter of the Emancipation Act, 
the very person authorised by law to 
assume the title of Archbishop of 
Westminster. Jeffries himself would 
have started at this Romish method of 
argument and explication; and we 
certainly prefer the open disobedience 
of Mac Hale to the slippery casuistry 
of Wiseman. 

The sum and substance of Lord 
Clarendon’s policy have been to grant to 
the Popish ecclesiastics even more than 
they asked, or could have desired; to 
lavish on Roman Catholics all the pa- 
tronage of the State ;* in return for 
which he has got nothing. The Romish 
ecclesiastical party in Ireland, headed 
by Dr. Cullen, and sustained by the 
Tablet, is more opposed to the Govern- 
ment of England or of law than ever 
it was. 

The folly of this system is admirably 
shewn up by the Daily News of De- 
cember 17th : 


“ But the system of give all-and-nothing- 
have, invented by the Irish Lord Lieutenants, 
in order merely that they might get over 
their term of viceroyalty with quiet and with 
eclat, not caring one tig, or providing one 
jot, for the difficulties that are certain to 
come after them, shews neither firmness, nor 
justice, nor statesmanship ; and to pretend 
to pass it under the guise and colour of tole- 
rance, or even liberalism, is the most bare- 
faced of absurdities.” 


This description cannot be improved. 
The Government of Lord Clarendon 
in Ireland is, indeed, the most ‘* bare- 
faced of absurdities.” We believe the 
‘Tractarian movement, the projects of 
Mr. Anstey, the assumption of the 
priesthood in Ireland, the deep policy 
of Dr. Wiseman and the Propaganda, 
have all had reference to the late pro- 
clamation of authority by the Pope 
over England. No doubt the Protes- 
tant people of England have loudly 
expressed their astonishment and in- 
dignation, but if they suffer this burst 


* Since the appearance of Lord John Russell’s letter, three valuable appointments, it is 
said, have been conferred on three Roman Catholics by Lord Clarendon. 
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of anger to pass away as an ephemeral 
ebullition of wounded national pride, 
they deserve to have, and they assu- 
redly will have, the chains of Popery 
fastened tight upon them, to be loos- 
ened possibly only by a revolution. 
We, therefore, exhort our English 
brethren to compel their ministers to 
act against the Papacy with boldness 
and decision. No other course is con- 
sistent with safety, dignity, or wisdom, 
and whatever legislation is adopted for 
England, let them insist that the same 
shall be applied to Ireland also. If 
they do not, they may rely upon it 
the ecclesiastics of Rome will only 
gather strength in Ireland, the more 
effectively and remorselessly to assail 
the Protestant faith and supremacy of 
England. 
It is absurd to have one course of 
— for England, and a different po- 
icy for Ireland, if Ireland be an in- 
tegral portion of the United Empire. 
Let the English nation note the pro- 
found craft with which this Papal assault 
has been planned and executed. Until 
the priests of Rome had obtained various 
statutes in their favour—until they had 
obtained the act for preventing Orange- 
men combining in their strength— 
until they had obtained a new Irish 
Reform Bill, immensely increasing their 
olitical power —they were silent. 
When all was ripe, Dr. Cullen acts in 
Ireland, Dr. Wiseman acts in Eng- 
land, and the Pope of Rome grasps at 
the government of that kingdom which 
has hitherto resisted and defied his 
power. It is — to say, the Pope’s 
power is only exercised in spiritual 
things. His assertion of authority at 
Thurles was in a matter clearly Tem- 
PoRAL; and if this Italian Bishop can 
nullify the statute for creation of the 
Queen’s Colleges, why not the statutes 
for relief of the poor, or for any other 
object he chooses to call spiritual. 
That the Pope will do so, the Tablet 
declares in a paragraph of unequalled 
audacity :— 


“ You are only at the beginning of your 
perplexity. The Pope will speak more 
loudly than ever, and, what is more, he will 
be listened to. He will turn over your musty 
acts of parliament with finger and thumb, 
scrutinising them with a most irreverent 
audacity, examining those which concern 
him; and when he has found these, rejecting 
some, and tolerating others, with as much 


freedom as you use when you handle oranges 
in a shop, selecting the soft and sweet, con- 
temptuously rejecting the sour and rotten, 
And then—oh, dreadful thought!—he will 
insist upon being obeyed. The very slates 
at Exeter Hall must erect themselves in 
horror at the bare thought of such a thing. 
What! the bill was read three times in 
each house of parliament—it was twice 
passed—engrossed on parchment—garnished 
with a waxen appendage by way of seal— 
and had over it, pronounced by royal lips, 
the mysterious words aud creative fiat, La 
reine le veut, The Queen wills it—her Lords 
will it-—her Commons will it. What does it 
want to complete the perfect fashion of a 
law ? Nothing of solemnity, nothing of force 
which the imperial sceptre of this kingdom 
could give, is wanting to it. But, truly, it 
may want the sanction of religion. The Pope 
snuffs disdainfully at it; an Italian priest 
will have none of it; it trenches upon his 
rights, or rather upon his duties; it violates 
the integrity of those interests which he 
is set to guard; and, therefore, Commons, 
Lords, Queen, wax, parchment, and_ all, 
avail it very little. You may call it law, 
if you please; you may note it on your 
roll; you may print it in the yearly volume 
of your statutes. But before long you will 
have to repeal or alter it, in order to pro- 
cure the sanction of a foreign potentate, 
without which it has not, in the end, the 
value of a tenpenny nail.” 


If this be not encouraging treason, 
we know not what is. Here we have 
the fruits of a divided allegiance ; and 
if the country gentlemen of England 
endure the carrying into practice such 
rebellious teaching, they are fit for the 
very worst species of tyranny—Popish 
tyranny. 

Our difficulties in Ireland are cer- 
tainly aggravated by the late Irish 
Reform Bill. Lord Stanley saw clearly, 
and expressed forcibly and truly, the 
consequences certain to ensue from the 
£12 franchise. It is deeply to be la- 
mented he did not persevere in his op- 
position, and succeed in carrying the 
£15 clause. Now that the lists are 
prepared, the fatal truth appears, that 
one-third of the new voters will be 
wholly under the power of the priests, 
being the persons whom the £15 clause 
would have excluded. We need hardly 
ask, would such an enormous addition 
to the political power of the Romish 
priesthood have been granted, had 
what we now know been known when 
parliament, with prodigal liberality, 
was extending the Irish franchise ? 
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Clearly it would not ; and this affords 
another proof of the difficulty of deal- 
ing with Jesuits. The forms of a free 
constitution are by them used to sub- 
vert it. As if to show how impossible 
it is to govern a people according to 
their detestable maxims, they now are 
determined to divide the youth of Ire- 
land into two hostile factions, each 
hating the other with sectarian fury, 
and prepared to fight for ascendancy. 
Rome will yield nothing ; the Synod of 
Thurles will not allow Roman Catho- 
lies to enter our schools, our colleges, 


our universities, wherein so many of 


their Church have laid the foundation 
of all their prosperity in life. Dr. 
Cullen says, Rome yields nothing; and 
according to the pr inciple ofhis Church, 
Dr. Culle nis right in claiming to di- 
rect the studies of the Roman Catho- 
lic youth of the land. The expression 
of the rule of faith laid down by the 
Church of Rome may thus be put :— 
No salvation can be had out of our 
Church. But whosoever reads may 
think ; whosoever thinks may doubt; 
whosoever doubts may dissent, and 
whosoever dissents is damned. What 
is to be done with men who, in obe- 
dience to a foreign potentate, act in 
things temporal (as we insist the edu- 
cation of our youth to be) on such 
maxims, which we hope few educated 
Roman Catholics believe. We say, 
Trish Protestants of all sects must com- 
bine for their safety in one grand con- 
federacy, pledged to uphold the doc- 
trines of the glorious Reformation, and 
the settlement of our constitution under 
our deliverer, William. 

Let us hold out to our Presbyterian 
and dissenting brethren the right hand 
of fellowship ; let us, at this crisis, 
sink all minor differences. Our com- 
mon Protestantism is at stake. What 
quarrel have we with our dissenting 
brethren ? They, in common with us, 
appeal to the Scriptures—they, with 
us, assert the right of private judg- 
ment, and glory in the name of Pro- 
testant. Have not our friends of the 
Scotch Church expressed themselves 
admirably in their resolutions, = at 
their meetings, since the last Papal 
aggression. Let us then unite: in 
union is strength. The few feeble 
place-hunters w sho may separate from 
us will only make the ‘strength of our 
holy confederacy the more conspicu- 
ous. Let our watchwords be, in reli. 


gion, the’ Reformation—in politics, the 
Revolution. Let us, in the conflict 
with Rome, stand by the mighty prin- 
ciples for which our forefathers bled 
and suffered, and under the guidance 
of the God of Truth, the powers of 
darkness will not prevail against us, 
Let us address the Protestant people 
of England. We are flesh of their 
flesh, and bone of their bone ; we be- 
long to them, and with them are pre. 
pared to fight or to die for our common 
faith. We have no divided allegiance ; 
we love England ; we love and revere 
our Queen; we have adhered to both 
with De rate fidelity ; we shall do so 
to the last, if they will ‘do their duty, 
and stand by us as we have stood by 
them. Let us, as a nation, petition 
the Sovereign, the Lords, the Com- 
mons: let the English people see that 
our demands are consistent with reason 
and with justice ; let our national peti- 
tion have nothing in it to exclude or 
to offend our Presbyterian or dissent- 
ing, or Roman Catholic lay brethren. 
Let every Protestant in the kingdom 
sign such a document, making com- 
mon cause with the Protestants of 
England. This will be a simple and 
decisive step of inestimable value, be- 
cause it will then be impossible for 
Lord Clarendon to assert (which under 
our silence he might do) that we were 
content with his administration. Such 
a national demonstration, quiet yet 
firm, will awaken a feeling towards us 
in England, which no minister will dare 
todisregard, One principal object ofour 
combination must be, the getting rid 
of Lord Clarendon. His shameful con- 
duct towards Lord Roden; his corres- 
pondence with the Pope, and Dr. 
Murray ; his suppressed despatch to 
Lord Grey ; his treachery to the Pro- 
testants ; his anxiety for Popish ascen- 
dancy ; his disposition of Church pa- 
tronage, of law patronage; his hypo- 
crisy ; his disre putable connexion with 
The World, make it impossible that 
he can longer continue to misrule this 
country. Let him retire, and make 
way for some such Lord Lieutenant as 
Lord Hardinge—honest in his opi- 
nions, candid in his policy, firm in his 
principles, resolute to administer the 
law impartially, bestow patronage ac- 
cording to merit, and to convince the 
Popish faction, that Ireland really is 
an integral part of the British Empire. 
Let us beseech our friends in Par- 
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liament to give up now all discussions 
concerning free trade. Let them leave 
that question to be decided by the 
English people after a sufficient expe- 
rience of its effects ; it is as nothing 
compared with the question of Pro- 
testantism against Popery, or the ques- 
tion, on what principle is Ireland to be 
governed ? 

Let our Protestant representatives 
take counsel together, and be prepared 
to act with judgment and courage ; let 
them combine with all true-hearted 


Protestants in the Commons’ House of 


Parliament, and if Ireland be omitted 
from whatever legislation is prepared 
for England, let an amendment be sub- 
mitted, grounded on the Union, on the 
justice of the case, on the expediency 
of governing the whole empire on one 
intelligible principle—that of Protest- 
antism ; which means liberty for all— 
persecution for none. Let the inter- 
ference of the Pope in the temporal af- 
fairs of the kingdom, by the Synod of 
Thurles, be brought distinctly under 
the notice of the Legislature, and our 
representatives may ask whether the 
Pope is to be permitted to put a veto on 
the acts of the Imperial Legislature; and 
above all and beyond all, let our repre- 
sentatives demand of LordJohn Russell 
whether the “* mummeries of supersti- 
tion, and the laborious endeavours now 
making to confine the intellect and en- 
slave the soul,” are to be annihilated in 
England, only the better ‘‘ to confine 
the intellect and enslave the soul” of 
Irishmen, ‘This question he will find 
it difficult to answer. 

We must not disguise from our- 
selves that the majority of our Northern 
members are not equal to the present 
emergency. Respectable and honest 
although they be, they are deficient in 
the eloquence, knowledge, and capa- 
city essential to attract the attention 
of Parliament at such a time as this, 
We will speak out plainly; this is 
owing to the short-sighted policy of 
the noble proprietors who have influ- 
encein many of our Northern boroughs. 
Their whole scheme has been to return 
their relatives or connexions, or fol- 
lowers of their clique, instead of seek- 
ing out men fit to speak, and lead the 
nation. Our aristocracy is, therefore, 
much to blame for the present condition 
of our representation. We have pride 
in excepting Lord Naas from our cri- 
ticism. He is deserving the tribute of 
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respect paid him by the mercantile 
body of our city. We have equal 
pride in excepting from all censure, 
and in bestowing suitable praise upon 
our University representatives, for 
their honesty, zeal, and general effi- 
ciency. The mind of Mr. Napier is 
eminently legal, and on all questions 
partaking of a legal character, his ad- 
vice will be invaluable, and we are 
certain he feels sincerely the great 
question now at stake ; but it is impos- 
sible for one or two gentlemen, not 
possessed of great fortune or rank, to 
do all the work of Parliament ; and we 
confess we do not see amongst our 
aristocratic members another like Lord 
Naas. 

If the aristocracy hope to retain the 
attachment of the middle classes, and 
to hold their influence in Ireland, they 
must change their practices — must 
identify themselves with the whole 
Protestant people—and must not make 
it the interest of young men of talent 
to join the revolutionary party in the 
State. 

The representation of Ireland ought 
in a considerable degree to be changed ; 
but, meanwhile, those who hope to 
retain their seats must attend diligently 
in Parliament—vote, and sustain such 
of our members as may be qualified 
and willing to stand forth as our advo. 
cates during the important session now 
at hand. 

If the Minister wavers in his policy, 
then let all true Protestants press for 
a dissolution, and we will be sure of a 
Parliament which will rejoice the 
friends of freedom, and make the Pro- 
paganda tremble. 

To our Roman Catholic fellow. 
countrymen we desire to address a 
few words, in no unkind spirit. We 
have no dispute with the Irish pea- 
santry. They are no more responsible 
for the doings of the Synod of ‘Thurles, 
than for the proceedings of the Council 
of Trent. We declare it to be the 
incumbent duty of all Protestants to 
labour incessantly for the temporal 
welfare of our peasantry, and that 
utterly irrespective of their religion. 
We agree, for once, with the Tablet, 
that to dismiss our Roman Catholic 
domestics on account of the ravings of 
that incorrigible fanatic, Farner Ic. 
NaTius, would be an act of injustice. 

Everything which Christianity en- 
joins we are bound to do for the wel. 
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fare of our fellow-countrymen. 
the Roman Catholic gentry we would 
put this question—Are you aware of 
the tyranny which would be exercised 
over you if Drs. Cullen and Mac Hale 
should succeed in introducing uncon- 
trolled into Ireland the system now 
existing in Rome ? 

Look at Rome—her people rebel- 
lious—abhorring the rule of the priest, 
and laying on the priest’s head the 
ruin of their country. 

Look at Rome again—she tolerates 
_ not one free institution at home. Look 
at Rome abroad—in Italy, wherever 
there is liberty, asin Piedmont, Rome 
hates that liberty and curses it ; and 
wherever, as in Naples, there is tyranny 
unchecked, and superstition revolting, 
Rome loves and blesses both, We 
claim for you, our fellow-countrymen, 
as against the domination of Rome, all 
the liberty we claim for ourselves. We 
desire that your thoughts, your actions, 
and your studies may be as unshackled 
as our own. We shall rejoice in your 
wealth and prosperity. We would not 
deprive you of any privilege you pos- 
sess ; but we have a right to require, 
according to the compact entere« into 
when your emancipation was granted, 
that you will use all your privileges to 
enjoy the blessings and honours of our 
free constitution—not to subvert it. 
We desire to stand between you and 
the Papal system which would crush 
you first, next ourselves ; and assuredly 
then, as in Rome, all liberty, all know- 
ledge, and all happiness. 

Do not, then, misunderstand us as 
recommending your persecution, or 
that of any human creature. We con- 
tend for your liberty, in contending 
for our own, and for the maintenance 
of a constitution which, while preserv- 
ed in strength and independence, will 
save you from a domination, of the se- 
verity of which you can have but a 
faint conception. Follow the example 
of the Premier Duke of England, and 
we shall be content. The conduct of 
many Roman Catholic merchants, in 
the late municipal elections for our 
city, fills us with hope. We cannot 
believe that our brethren of that faith 
will prostrate their reason, their right 
of judgment, and their liberty of 
thought and action, at the feet of Dr. 
Cullen and the Synod of Thurles. 

If they do, they, not we, are respon- 
sible for the evils which will be entail- 
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To * ed on Ireland—to be repressed only 


by the final triumph of Protestantism 
throughout this country and the Em. 
ire. 

There is one other statute which 
should be noticed, that is, the Act of 
9 and 10 Victoria, ch. 59, entitled, 
“An Act to relieve Her Majesty's 
Subjects from certain Penalties and 
Disabilities in regard to Religious Opi- 
nions.” 

Now this is an Act of Parliament 
passed expressly to relieve the Roman 
Catholics from various penalties to 
which they might be subject by disobe- 
dience to old statutes, and as it be- 
came law so late as 1846, we naturally 
look carefully into its provisions, to 
discern whether the penalties imposed 
by the Emancipation Act (sect. 24), 
for assuming the title of Archbishop or 
Bishop, when not warranted by law, 
have been repealed. 

We find no such thing ; that penalty 
is preserved, while penalties for in- 
fringing statutes of Edward V1. and of 
Elizabeth, and later Acts, are repealed. 
Therefore it is as much an offence pro- 
hibited this day, as in the day the 
Emancipation Act passed, to assume 
the title of Archbishop or Bishop, 
when not warranted by law. 

But it is also very remarkable, that 
the legislature, while repealing the pe- 
nalties imposed by Ist Elizabeth, ch. 
2, and by Ist Elizabeth, ch. 1, pro- 
vides expressly— 


“ That nothing in this enactment contain - 
ed shall authorise, or render it lawful, for 
any person or persons to affirm, hold, stand 
with, set forth, maintain, or defend any such 
foreign power, pre-eminence, jurisdiction, 
or authority ; nor shall the same extend 
further than to the repeal of the particular 
penalties and punishments therein referred 
to; but in all other respects the law shall 
continue the same as if this enactment had 
not been made.” 


And in like manner, in repealing 13th 
Elizabeth, ch. 2, thus :— 


“ Also an Act passed in the 13th year of 
the same Queen’s reign, intituled An Act 
against the bringing in, and putting in ex- 
ecution of Bulls and other superstitious 
things from the See of Rome, so far only 
as the same imposes the penalties therein 
mentioned ; but it is hereby declared, that 
nothing in this enactment contained shall 
authorise, or render it lawful, for any per- 
son to import, bring in, or put in execution, 
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within this realm, any such Bulls, and that 
in all respects, save as to the said penalties, 
the law shall ‘continue the same as if this 
enactment had not been made.” 


The result, therefore, is, that these 
offences, of affirming or maintaining 
the authority of the Pope, or of bring- 
ing in Bulls from the See of Rome, 
remain offences still. Mr. Anstey 
failed in his attempt to repeal these 
valuable statutes under the mask of 
repealing penalties only. This impo- 
sition was detected by the acute lawyers 
in the House. 

But it has been asked, of what avail 
is it to have such offences existing by 
statute, when no penalty or punish- 
ment remains affixed to the commission 
of the act prohibited. This question 
has been put by several of the best in- 
formed of the London newspapers. 
The answer is obvious, although it 
does not appear to have been given by 
Sir E. Sugden in his speech. If a 
statute enjoins an act to be done, with- 
out pointing out any mode of punish- 
ment, an indictment will lie for dis- 
obeying the injunction of the legisla- 

“ture. And if an Act of Parliament 
prohibits the doing of a certain thing, 
without annexing a specific punish- 
ment, disobedience is punishable as a 
common law misdemeanor, that is, by 
fine and imprisonment. 

The result is, to affirm that the Pope 
has any authority within the realm, 
or to introduce his Bulls, is punishable 
in the manner just mentioned; and to 
assume or use the titles of Archbishop 
or Bishop of any province or bishop- 
ric, when not thereunto warranted by 
law, is punishable with a penalty of 
£100, enacted by the 24th section of 
10th Geo. IV. c. 7. 

Before new laws are enacted, let the 
existing laws be rigorously enforced. 
It may now be naturally inquired, how 
comes it to pass, that the law being so 
plain, discussions arise as to the right 
of Archbishops and Bishops in the 
Church of Rome to enjoy title and 
rank in Ireland above the peers of the 
land, Here again our accomplished 
Viceroy has distinguished himself. 
For much of the confusion which has 
occurred in England, the English peo- 
eS may thank Lord Clarendon. His 

haviour in this particular has not 
been sufficiently attended to. We 
shall endeavour to do justice to his 
Excellency. 
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By the second section of the Chari- 
table Bequests Act it is enacted :— 


“That the Master of the Rolls in the 
High Court of Chancery of Ireland, for the 
time being, the Chief Baron of the Court of 
Exchequer in Ireland, for the time being, 
and the Judge of her Majesty’s Court of 
Prerogative for Causes Ecclesiastical and 
Court of Faculties in and throughout Ireland, 
for the time being, together with ten other 
proper and discreet persons, to be from time 
to time appointed by her Majesty in council, 
by warrant under the Sign Manual, of which 
ten persons five, and not more than five, shall 
at all times be persons professing the Roman 
Catholic religion, shall be one body politic 
and corporate, by the name of the Commis- 
sioners of Charitable Donations and Bequests 
for Ireland.” 


Under this section, five Roman Ca- 
tholics were, by the Queen’s letter, 
named on a commission to execute the 
purposes of the Act ; and in order that 
a Roman Catholic might have an equal 
chance with a Protestant of occupying 
the chair at the meetings of the Board, 
the name of a Roman Catholic Bishop 
followed immediately after that of a 
Bishop of the Church of England. 
This was but equitable, in order to 
carry out, with impartiality, the ob- 
jects of this statute. The result shews 
how difficult a thing it is to deal with 
Jesuits, or the Papacy, or Lord Cla- 
rendon. The Charitable Bequests 
Act, which was intended for one pur- 
pose, is immediately perverted to an- 
other and different one—namely, to 
give rank and precedence to the Ro- 
man Catholic Bishops, as to the Bishops 
of dioceses—the words of the statute, 
‘* in trust for any archbishop or bishop, 
or other person in holy orders, of the 
Church of Rome officiating in any dis- 
trict, or having pastoral superintend- 
ence of any congregation of persons 
professing the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion,” excluding all idea of conferring 
or sanctioning diocesan authority. 

On the 20th November, 1847, Lord 
Grey addressed a circular to the Go- 
vernors of British Colonies :— 


“ Dowing-street, Nov. 20, 1847, 

‘“Srr,—My attention has lately been called 
by the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland to the 
fact, that the prelates of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the British colonies have not 
hitherto, in their official correspondence with 
the Governor and authorities, been usually 
addressed by the title to which their rank, in 
their own church, would appear to give them 
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a just elaim. Formerly there were obvious 
reasons for this practice ; but as Parliament 
has, by a recent Act (that relating to 
Charitable Bequests in Ireland), formally 
recognised the rank of the Irish Roman 
Catholic prelates, by giving them precedence 
immediately after the prelates of the Esta- 
blished Church of the same degree ; the 
Roman Catholic Archbishops and Bishops 
taking rank immediately after the Protestant 
Archbishops and Bishops respectively ; it has 
appeared to Her Majesty’s Government that it 
is their duty to conform to the rule thus laid 
down by the Legislature ; and I have accord- 
ingly to instruct you hereafter officially to 
address the prelates of the Roman Catholic 
Church in your government by the title of 
‘Your Grace,’ or, ‘Your Lordship,’ as the 
case may be,” 


Thus we bring home to Lord Cla- 
rendon the commission of an illegal 
act and enormous blunder. A copy of 
the communication from Lord Claren- 
don to Lord Grey, referred to by the 
latter nobleman in his circular, was 
moved for in the House of Commons, 
and the return made was ‘‘nil.” There- 
fore, the contents of Lord Clarendon’s 
mischievous despatch to Earl Grey 
have been suppressed from the public. 
No doubt they would not bear the 
light. 

Now here we find Lord Clarendon 
meddling with a legal question which 
he did not understand ; or else, acting 
from a worse motive; and we have 
Earl Grey presuming to give rank 
above peers of the realm to priests 
appointed by the Pope ; as such, a rank 
unintelligible to the law, unknown to 
the constitution, repugnant to his oath 
as a Privy Councillor, to the Queen’s 
supremacy, and to the Queen’s prero- 
gative, as the sole fountain of honour 
within her dominions. When Earl 
Grey was called to account for this 
preposterous proceeding, he stammered 
out a poor defence in these words :— 


“Earl Grey said, there could be no pos- 
sible objection to the production of the cir- 
cular to which the noble lord referred. It was 
perfectly true that the Bequests Act did not 
expressly recognise the rank of Roman Catho- 
lic prelates ; and that, in writing the despatch, 
he had undoubtedly taken somewhat hastily 
the expression used in the letter of his noble 
friend, the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, to 
him on the subject ; but at the same time it 
should not be forgotten that, since the Be- 
quests Act, the rank of the Roman Catholic 
prelates of Ireland had been recognised by 
the preceding as well as by the present Go- 
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vernment; and that the fact of their not 
having been recognised also in the Colonies 
had given very great dissatisfaction. There- 
fore, though the language of the circular 
was, to a certain degree, inaccurate, it was 
at the same time substantially correct. In 
the commission authorised by the Bequests’ 
Act, and which had been afterwards laid be- 
fore Parliament, and not objected to, the titles 
of the two Roman Catholic Archbishops were 
distinctly recognised as ‘ Our trusty and well. 
beloved Archbishop Crolly,’ and ‘Our trusty 
and well-beloved Archbishop Murray.’ But 
further than that, he found their rank distinct- 
ly introduced into an Act of Parliament, and 
though it was a private act, still it was no 
less an act of the legislature on that account. 
In the Dublin Cemeteries’ Act he found a 
Roman Catholic Archbishop styled, ‘ The 
Most Rev. Archbishop Murray ;’ and in the 
same Act, which was passed in 1846, Dr, 
Murray was styled ‘ His Grace.’ ” 


Here is an admission, that Lord 
Clarendon was wrong—that Lord 
Grey's circular was equally wrong— 
and then a ridiculous justification is 
attempted, grounded on the words of 
the commission issued under the Be- 
quests’ Act, which manifestly could 
give no authority or precedence not 
sanctioned by the statute which war- 
ranted the commission. But Lord 
Grey refers to what he calls the «* Dub- 
lin Cemeteries’ Act,” as mitigating his 
offence. Here again, is shewn the 
difficulty of dealing with Jesuits, This 
** Dublin Cemeteries’ Act” is not to 
be found amongst the statutes of the 
realm. It was a PRIVATE BILL, and 
is @ PRIVATE AcT, smuggled through 
the House without notice or debate. 
The framers craftily departed from the 
cautious phraseology of the Charita- 
ble Bequests’ Act, and imposed upon 
the Legislature the following enact- 
ment :— 


(9 and 10 Vict. ch. 369). “ That his 
Grace, Daniel Murray, Archbishop, and his 
successors, exercising the same spiritual juris- 
diction as he now exercises, in the diocese of 
Dublin as an Archbishop, may, from time 
to time appoint, at the desire of the said go- 
verning body, a clergyman of the Roman 
Catholic Church, to officiate as a chaplain 
in any such burial-ground, and such chaplain 
shall be licensed by and be subject to the 
jurisdiction of the said Archbishop, and the 
said Archbishop shall have power to revoke 
any such license, and to remove such chap- 
lain, for any cause which shall appear to 
the said Archbishop to be canonical,” 
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Here we have spiritual jurisdiction 
«substituted for pastoral superinten- 
dance,” and the ‘ Diocese of Dublin” 
specified in words. We repeat, this 
phraseology was not assented to by 
parliament knowingly ; and moreover, 
this being a mere private Act, cannot 
affect the law of the land, or the argu- 
ment founded upon it. But from the 
fact of such language having been in- 
serted even in a private Act, a great 
lesson may be drawn, as to the neces- 
sity of dealing with extreme caution 
when legislating for the Church of 
Rome and its ministers. Having as- 
sumed illegally titles in Ireland, the 
like titles have by Romish ecclesiastics 
been assumed in England. 

We now comprehend the load’ of 
obligation which the Protestants of the 
empire are placed under to Lord Cla- 
rendon. We have been at pains to 
explain his conduct, and trace to him 
a greater amount of public mischief 
than has been caused by any minister 
of this country for the last half cen- 
tury. The effects of Lord Clarendon’s 
misstatement of the Charitable Be- 
quests Act have been widely mischiev- 
ous; for we read in the Bishop of 
Norwich’s reply (which has been so 
much praised) to the address of the 
clergy of his diocese, an utter misre- 
presentation of the law which we have 
been considering, and built upon it, 
much erroneous reasoning by the bishop. 
The law is clear, and the Romish usur- 
pation equally so. 

The disposition of his patronage is 
an important head of our complaint 
against Lord Clarendon. With re- 
spect to his Church appointments, a 
volume might be written; but we must 
be brief. We believe the Viceroy has 
recommended to four bishoprics. 

Dr. Knox, comparatively speaking, 
a very young man, was selected to 
fill the important see of Down and 
Connor. Remarkable for nothing, save 
that he was connected with a noble 
family, this unfledged divine took pos- 
session of his extensive diocese. Had 
his inexperience been redeemed by his 
modesty—had his deficiency in learn- 
ing been covered by an outward re- 
spect for superior merit—we might 
have pardoned his preferment over the 
heads of a vast body of clergymen bet- 
ter fitted for the office by the posses- 
sion of those talents and acquirements 
of which Dr, Knox is wholly destitute. 
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The intentions of the Lord Lieute- 
nant in making this appointment may 
be collected from the conduct of his 
nominee. The reader is aware that 
the Church Education Society in Ire- 
land is supported by the Lord Primate, 
by several bishops, and by 1,700 of the 
working clergy; that it is also patron- 
ised by many bishops in England, and 
sustained in a great degree by the con- 
tributions of the pious in that country. 
The reader is also aware that every 
attempt hitherto made in the House of 
Commons to obtain a share in the na- 
tional grant for the purpose of reli- 
giously educating those in Ireland who 
would prefer having the Scriptures 
read in the schools for the poor, has 
failed. It will also be recollected that 
when our venerated Primate applied 
to Lord John Russell on behalf of the 
Church Education Society’s schools, 
the Premier, in refusing any aid, re- 
plied :— 


“The revenue of the Established Church 
in Ireland appears to me sufficient, not only 
for the support of the beneficed clergy, but 
also for the encouragement and maintenance 
of a scriptural system of education.” 


Thus the burthen of sustaining these 
schools was cast wholly upon the mem- 
bers of the Church in Ireland. One 
mode of obtaining help was by charity 
sermons, to be preached whenever the 
feeling of the inhabitants encouraged 
the appeal. A resident minister in 
Belfast accordingly invited Dr. O'Sul- 
livan to preach a charity sermon in 
that town in aid of the funds of the 
Church Education Society, which Dr. 
Knox ought to have been anxious to 
have patronised. To the astonishment 
and disgust of all Christian tolerant 
people, Lord Clarendon’s Bishop, by 
the tyrannic exercise of episcopal au- 
thority, interdicted the sermon, by 
prohibiting the Rev. Mortimer O’Sul- 
livan from preaching within his—Dr. 
Knox’s—diocese. This pious act would 
not have found an imitator amongst 
the Bishops of the United Church of 
England and Ireland. The Pope alone 
would copy the intolerance of Dr. 
Knox. And who is Dr. Knox? A 
nobody in science, literature, theology, 
or pulpit oratory. Thrust into the 
very pulpit from which Jeremy ae 

me 


poured forth those strains of sub 
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eloquence enriched with the treasures 
of learning, and ennobled by exalted 
piety, which have been scarcely sur- 
passed since the day Paul reasoned and 
taught—the imbecile successor of a 
great divine stifles the voice which he 
should have exulted to hear. 

And who is Mortimer O'Sullivan ? 
Rector of an extensive parish in Ar- 
magh, bestowed on him by the discri- 
minating judgment of the Primate; a 
ripe scholar, an acute critic, an able 
writer, and gifted with an eloquence as 
persuasive as it is splendid. Dr. Knox 
should have been proud to have gained 
instruction from the lips of this great 
preacher, superior as i is to his per- 
secutor in every qualification which 
marks a distinction between man and 
man. 

It was said that this was done by 
Dr. Knox to recommend himself to 
Lord Clarendon for the Primacy. Let 
all Protestants who have heard Dr. 
O'Sullivan and who have heard of Dr. 
Knox, stamp the memory of this dis- 
graceful transaction indelibly on their 
hearts. 

Another of Lord Clarendon’s Bi- 
shops, the Rev. Mr. Higgin, was de- 
clared to have been a popular appoint- 
ment; and as we know little, and have 
heard nothing of his character, we shall 
content ourselves by remarking, that 
we read in the public prints that the 
promotion of Mr, Higgin was highly 
acceptable to the Romish — in 
Limerick. As to Bishop Townsend, 
the last of Lord Clarendon’s appoint- 
ments, the question put throughout 
the University was, ‘‘ Who is he?” 
‘* Who is he?” That difficult question 
we cannot answer ; we must leave it to 
Lord Clarendon, who found him out, 
to reply to it. 

And these are the Church appoint- 
ments which are to endear to the Pro- 
testants of Ireland the administration 
of Lord Clarendon. Worse never 
were made by any of his predecessors. 
We except the appointment of Dr. 
Wilson, Bishop of Cork. Although 
not qualified to be a preacher, yet this 
amiable prelate will govern his diocese 
gently and wisely. He has not perse- 
cuted ministers who support for con- 
science sake the Church Education 
Society ; he has not denied them pro- 
motion; he knows their worth, and he 
never will imitate the behaviour of Dr. 
Knox. Dr. Wilson was known to the 


University, where he spent many years, 
and was universally respected. He 
has a taste for books, and cultivates 
learning. A pious disposition he has 
always evinced, and we are happy to 
pay to his character and conduct a 
tribute of heartfelt respect. By what 
lucky accident this excellent clergyman 
was made a Bishop, and by whom re. 
commended to Lord Clarendon, we are 
not able to say. 

We have, however, to express our 
gratitude to Lord Clarendon for one 
of his Church appointments, and the 
pleasantry it exhibits. His Excellency 
must have been in a sarcastic mood 
when he made it. For our parts we 
are grateful to Lord Clarendon that in 
the midst of our miseries we have en. 
joyed a hearty laugh, which has been 
repeated often as we have thought of 
Dean Howie! University recollections 
recur to our minds, and again our 
merriment is excited by the sight of 
Howie—a Dean! But the sad and the 
ludicrous are nearly allied, and we ex- 
perience sensations of grief rapidly 
succeeding to our mirth. We have 
fears for the Church of which Mr, 
Howie is a Dean, and may be a Bishop. 
The crowning glory of Lord Claren- 
don’s government will be that of placing 
the mitre on the venerated head of 
Howie. 

These are the Church promotions 
which earn for our religious Viceroy 
the gratitude of every Protestant heart. 
They will immortalise the name of 
Clarendon. How many men of piety, 
learning, and virtue, have been passed 
by, to make way for the undeserving; 
and when the impartial observer be- 
holds these things done without a 
blush, must he not exclaim, how in- 
jurious to all interests is the adminis- 
tration of a faction—how detestable 
the hypocrisy which, governing for a 
few, affects to govern for the good of 
the many ! 

We turn our attention to the Uni- 
versity, whose title we rejoice to bear, 
and with pride and delight we exa- 
mine theroll of her fellows and scholars. 
Truth justifies us in asserting that a 
more learned, laborious, zealous, vir- 
tuous, and exemplary body of men, 
exist not in any university in Europe. 

There are clergymen of various 
shades of opinion amongst the Fellows 
of the University, of long standing, 
and of distinguished merit. They may 
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not exactly agree on all theological 
questions ; but they have read, and 
several of them have written well. 
They and many of their brethren, 
fellows and professors, are skilled in 
science, distinguished in classical litera- 
ture. All are blameless in morals; 
men of virtue, thirsting after know- 
ledge, and passing useful and pious 
lives. Lord Clarendon has never 
romoted one single member of the 
Daiverity (which he blockaded with 
his troops), whose loyalty he knew and 
applauded. No preferment—no mark 
of distinction has been bestowed on 
those who deserved it best. Lord 
Clarendon will quit Ireland with the 
boast of not having, even in a solitary 
instance, preferred in the Church a 
man of aiek. The time-server, the 
friend of the National Board, the 
friend of Romanism, may have been 
promoted—the scholar, the theologian, 
the man of science, the gifted preacher 
—never. We confess, in reviewing 
the conduct of Lord Clarendon, his 
neglect of the University, of learning, 
and of piety, his refusal to promote any 
clergyman beloved or respected by the 
Protestant laity of Ireland, appears to 
us to amount to proof certain of his 
Excellency’s ill-suppressed hatred of 
the Church, the University, and the 
Protestant laity, grounded on the fact 
that such bodies present obstacles to 
the establishment of that Popish ascen- 
dancy, which it seems to be the darling 
object of his Excellency’s ambition to 
accomplish. But when the memory 
of Lord Clarendon and his corrupting 
administration shall have passed away, 
the institutions and the men thus 
slighted and spurned, will continue to 
bless, adorn, and instruct our country. 
He has tried to introduce the reign of 
mediocrity amongst us, but failed to 
crush the intellect he fears. 

In reference to another of our intel- 
lectual professions, that of the Bar, 
and Lord Clarendon’s promotions, we 
shall say but little. The legal profes. 
sion is too much divided into cliques, 
each pursuing its narrow views and 
interests, and fearful of embarking in 
honest politics for the good of Ireland. 
This is the defect of the men of the law. 
They seem wanting in esprit de corps ; 
and their attachment for place is sus- 
pected to be superior to their love of 
country. We are not, therefore, about 
to fight their battle; but in reference to 


the interests of the public we shall say 
a few words, 

If any independent member of the 
House of Commons were to call atten- 
tion to Lord Clarendon’s legal promo- 
tions, he would be in a condition to 
prove that the grand recommendation 
for Lord Clarendon’s favour has been 
the profession of the Roman Catholic 
religion. He would find serjeants, 
county judges, and crown prosecutors, 
nominated by the despotic Viceroy, 
because they were unknown to fame, 
but known to the Pope and to him. 
He would find the honour of the pro- 
fession, and the interests of the public, 
systematically slighted. 

We do not wish to indulge in the 
scurrility of publications we have seen, 
by satirising the individuals promoted 
in the law by Lord Clarendon ; but we 
believe and assert the fact to be, that 
the noble patriot has preferred barris- 
ters who never held a brief to those 
who had briefs, knowledge, and repu- 
tation; and that a profession of the 
Roman Catholic faith has answered for 
the want of industry orlearning. That 
Lord Clarendon has appointed two 
Chief Judges, of the Courts of Exche- 
quer and Common Pleas, Roman Ca- 
tholics, is as certain as that he will ap- 
_ a third to preside over the Queen’s 

ench, if he gains the opportunity. 
We desire not to speak irreverently of 
the Bench. Chief Baron Pigot we be- 
lieve to be virtuous in private life, 
courteous in public, gentlemanlike, and 
strictly impartial. We are satisfied his 
desire is to do justice, and, to his cre- 
dit, we are assured he has never been 
accused of favouritism towards any 
member of the bar practising before 
him. We would suppose him to be to- 
lerant and favourable towards our Uni- 
versity, in which he graduated with 
some distinction. He lately, at a meet- 
ing of the College Historical Society, 
took the chair, and expressed himself 
in a manner which shewed he felt the 
blessings that all classes of Irishmen 
derive from the noblest of our institu- 
tions. We confess his gentlemanlike 
deportment on that occasion made a fa- 
vourable impression on our minds, and 
we will not sully our pages by attack- 
ing a judge of the land, because he 
happens to be a Roman Catholic and a 
gentleman. But without disrespect, we 
may ask, was it his superior merits as a 
lawyer, and a man of business, that made 
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Mr. Pigot Chief Baron? We believe 
it was not. Again, we may ask, 
was it his superior eminence over all 

competitors at the bar made Mr. Mo- 
nahan Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, or his religious profession ? We 
do not deny Mr. Monahan’s legal ac- 
quirements, and we are willing to 
believe he will discharge his duties efli- 
ciently. We only venture to put the 
question, was he the best man for his 
office ? We have a leaning towards 
this gentleman, also, because he was a 
University man, and distinguished him- 
self in mathematics, and has not exhi- 
bited any ill-will towards his Protestant 
brethren. But if he had not been a 
Roman Catholic, would he have been a 
Chief Justice ? We are certain he 
would not; and it is of this we, for the 
sake of the public, complain. English 
members of the House of Commons 
who read these pages may, from recollec- 
tion and observation, realise the truth 
of what we state, when we accuse 
Lord Clarendon of favouritism in his 
legal appointments. Messrs. Pigot, 
Stock, Monahan, and Hatchell, have 
shown their parliamentary abilities ; let 
them be not unkindly, but fairly, judg- 
ed; and if the public i is not well served 
by their high perferment, let not the 
men be censured, but the factious politi- 
cian who favoured and preferred them. 

We conclude our remarks by an apt 

uotation from the Zimes of the 17th 
ication: which we recommend to the 
notice of Lord Clarendon, as expressive 
of an indisputable truth, of which his 
Lordship has been utterly insensible, 
and we shall only premise we are not 
so intolerant, or so unjust, as to wish 
for any advantage for Protestants, be- 
yond what is here so well and so fore ibly 
stated, and that is—the appointment 
of the ablest man for the service of the 
public — 


“The minister who, from political motives, 
appoints to the bench any man short of the 
very ablest that can be found, inflicts an 
incalculable evil on the liberties and pro- 
perty of the whole nation, and weakens the 
authority of the law itself.” 


In reference to his political allies or 
nominees in the offices of State, Lord 
Clarendon is singularly blessed. Do 
the gentlemen in the House of Com- 
mons expect ever to receive from 
Messrs. Remesolile, Redington, and 
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Hatchell, vigorous and splendid mea. 
sures for the good of Ireland; or do 
they not expect that this triumvirate of 
wits will dodge on from day to day, till 
they can escape to a snug and perma. 
nent preferment? If these statesmen 
of a degenerate and higgling age ever 
do, in a moment of excitement, raise 
our expectations, it is only the more 
lamentably to disappoint them. But 
such officials, legal and politic ‘al, are 
of inestimable value to a viceroy of 
Lord Clarendon’s genius. Confident 
in his own wisdom, restless in his tem- 
per, intriguing in his politics, he is 
thus, by having nobody to contradict 

him, enabled to intermeddle in eve ry- 
thing, and to spoil everything. The 
noble lord is great on law, great on 
flax, great on Popery, great on the art 
of managing everybody, and satisfy- 
ing nobody. He dabbles in all matte Ts, 

and dictates where he should not be 
listened to, simply beeause he wants 
a Saurin or a Plunket to curb and to re- 
sist him. ‘The state of our parliamen- 
tary represe ntation, the low character 

of our public opinion, the distractions 
of our country, its parties, and the in- 
ferior intellectual caste of the persons 
who surround Lord Clarendon, have 
enabled him to usurp and to exercise 
this unconstitutional authority. In 
truth, the noble lord, now that he has 
crowned himself with glory by his mal- 
administration of Ireland, ought to 
retire to some colony, stripped of 
liberty, where he may give full scope 
to his natural disposition, and govern 
despotically those who must not mur- 
mur and dare not resist. 

We deny that Lord Clarendon is a 
statesman of honesty or of real ability, 
or fit to rule « a country enjoying free- 
dom and the privilege of self-govern- 
ment, under the influence of opinion. 
Lord Clarendon’s administration has 
been highly praised by a portion of 
the press, and this recent discoveries 
have satisfactorily explained. When 
a man writes criticisms on himself, he 
is not apt to be very severe. Whena 
politician discusses his own acts in the 
pages of a newspaper, he is likely to 
view them somewhat in a favourable 
light. Lord Clarendon has been his 
own censor. Brutus could not have 
exhibited a more stern purpose of 
self-dissection than our literary Vice- 
roy, when he assumed the pen to write 
about himself. We have here the 
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author and the statesman in delightful 
combination, and we are equally sur- 
prised at discovering the variety and 
elegance of Lord Clarendon’s acquire- 
ments. We find he has been a rival 
of our humble selves, and that, while 
we were labouring at our vocation, 
Lord Clarendon, seated in his vice- 
regal chair, was our competitor for 
fame. We, however, deny emphati- 
cally that he has ever written one line 
in our Magazine. He may have writ- 
ten at us—never for us. The noble 
Viceroy devoted his literary contribu- 
tions to adorn the pages of the weekly 
newspaper called the World. For the 
edification of our English readers, we 
must describe in a sentence the charac- 
ter of this favoured journal. It re- 
sembles the Satirist of London, and 
the proprietor has been equally unfor- 
tunate, having been sentenced to a 
severe punishment by the Qucen’s 
Bench, for a libel with intent to extort 
money, of which offence he had been 
convicted by a jury. 

Whatevertalent the World may have 
exhibited in satirising character, we 
believe it is excluded from the clubs, 
and rejected from the counting-houses 
of the respectable merchants of the city, 
of all parties. An action was lately 
brought by the proprietor of such a 
journal for work performed and ser- 
vices rendered to our accomplished 
Viceroy. The declaration was actually 
filed last term against Lord Clarendon, 
in the Court of Exchequer ; and that 
the cause of action was either for 
publishing Lord Clarendon’s own writ- 
ten compositions in this newspaper, or 
for printing what was written by his 
Excellency’s direction, or under his 
dictation, there can be no manner of 
doubt. The exposure of a trial would 
have been fatal to Lord Clarendon’s 
character, not merely as a statesman, 
but as a gentleman, and so the matter 
vas hushed up thus: A sum of money 
—as we have heard, a large sum—was 
paid to the exulting plaintiff; and 
by consent between the parties— 
plaintiff and defendant, i. e., Birch 
and Clarendon—the declaration was 
taken off the file, in order that no re- 
cord might remain of so discreditable 
a transaction. But the pleadings and 
the consent were seen by many; and 
thus does it appear that a connexion 
existed between Lord Clarendon and 
this notorious journal. 


It is with deep pain we have touched 
on this affair, but it is matter of pub- 
lic notoriety, not through the pages of 
our Magazine. 

The English reader may fully com- 
prehend this porfion of Lord Claren- 
don’s conduct, by considering what the 
opinion of Englishmen would have 
been if Lord John Russell had been 
detected and exposed as a contri- 
butor of political articles to the pages 
of the Satirist. 


Since writing the above observa- 
tions, we have received “ A Letter to 
the Catholic Clergy of the Archdiocese 
of Armagh, by the Most Rev. Dr. Cul- 
len.” 

The subject of the letter is, Catholic 
Education, and is to the same effect 
as the * Synodical Address.” Having 
asserted the right of the Church to di- 
rect the education of the Roman Ca- 
tholic youth in the various departments 
of human knowledge, he sensibly re- 
marks (page 14) :— 


“ Protestants, perhaps, may differ from 
us, and be surprised at our proceedings, but 
their surprise will cease, if they reflect for a 
moment on our doctrines. For what, indeed, 
is our belief? What does the Catholic 
Church teach us in regard to the authority 
of the Roman Pontiff? Let us call to mind 
the words of the General Council of Fiorence. 
‘ We define,’ say the Fathers of that Council, 
‘that the holy Apostolic See and Roman 
Pontiff holds the primacy throughout the 
entire world, and that the said Roman Pon- 
tiff is the successor of the blessed Peter, the 
Prince of the Apostles, and the true Vicar of 
Christ, and the head of the whole Church, 
and father and teacher of all Christians, and 
that to him, in the person of blessed Peter, 
full power was given by our Lord Jesus 
Christ to feed, rule, and govern the universal 
Church.’” 


Again (page 16), speaking of the 
Roman Pontiffi— 


“He is the bond of union in the Holy 
Catholic Church, the centre of power. He 
speaks, and his words resound to the re- 
motest regions of the earth.” 


Again (page 17)— 


“Such is the sublimity of the pontifical 
power, that it affects not only the things of 
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earth, but it reaches even to heaven, * What- 
soever thou shalt bind on earth, shall be 
bound also in heaven.’ ”” 


To this power he, Dr. Cullen, de- 
mands absolute obedience on the part 
of the priests, and of all Roman Ca- 
tholic parents, adding— 


“ After their duty has been thus clearly, 
definitively, and solemnly pointed out by the 
Church, though an angel from heaven should 
preach another Gospel to them, they should 
not believe him.” 
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Dr. Cullen repeatedly justifies his 
denunciations of all systems of mixed 
education by the repetition of the fun- 
damental dogma of the Church of 
Rome, that out of the pale of the 
Church “there is and can be no sal- 
vation.” 

In other respects the tone of this 
publication is more subdued than that 
of the Synodical Address. 

It is not of Dr. Cullen that we 
complain, but of the system which has 
taught him to inculcate the doctrines 
we have quoted. 





